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PREFACE 


This book is intended as a practical g;uide for high school 
athletic directors and for coaches charged svilh administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 

An athletic director, as the term is used in this book, is not 
always a person who has several staff members under his direction. 
In some schools he may be the one individual who not only directs 
the athletic program but handles all the coaching as well. In other 
schools he may be a person who has one or two people on his staff 
but is largely responsible for administrative duties. Finally, he may 
be a person who has several staff members and can delegate much 
of the responsibility. 

iJirecting High School Athletics should be a useful handbook 
for every kind of athletic director, whatever the size of his staff or 
the sphere of his responsibility. 

The ideas in this book are not solely the author’s otvn. In 
some cases, of course, they were learned the hard way through 
experience. In others they were obtained from athletic directors 
and incorporated into the author’s own program. A considerable 
amount of information was necessarily gained from professional 
publications, and these have been credited in the book wherever 
possible. 

Without the assistance of co-workers, coaches, and athletic di- 
rectors who furnished valuable advice, this book could not have 
been completed. The author is also deeply indebted to the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, the 
Netv York Public High School Athletic Association, various manu- 
facturers of athletic equipment and supplies, and a number of au- 
thors in the field. Sincere thanks must be extended for their 
assistance and cooperation. 


Andrew Grieve 
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chapter 

1 

OBJECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 
OF ATHLETICS 


i HE athletic director's first duty is to see that high standards are 
maintained throughout the entire athletic program and his fore- 
most responsibility is to the boy who is participating in athletics. 
^Vinning games, gate receipts, publicity— all these are secondary to 
the educational development of the boy. 

Everyone associated with the administration and supervision 
of athletics, including directors, coaches and officials, should re- 
member that a sound athletic program must be based on sound 
educational principles. Every activity sponsored and supported by 
a school, at whatever level, must be considered a phase of the edu- 
cational process. If an athletic program does not fulfill these re- 
quirements, it will be difficult to justify the expenditure of either 
time or money for it. 

For }cari, athletics have been called '‘extra-curricular." This 
term, when applied to a well-founded and well-run program, is a 
misnomer. As part of the over-all educational program, athletics 
must be considered an integral part of the curriculum. This does 
not mean that athletics, or any other such activity, should infringe 
on the academic schedule; it means, rather that athletics should be 
assigned a definite time ouUtde of this sdtedule. 

Normally, the athletic program begins immediately at the con- 
clusion of die academic schedule. Note that ue do not say “after 
school,’' for if athletics arc considered a part of die curriculum, 
then school does not end for those participating until the practice 
session or game is completed- 
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Objectives of Athletics 

If w’c treat athletics as an educational endeavor, the teadicr 
must strive to attain spedfic objectives. These objectives must be 
directed losvard the positive development of the student-athlete 
through proper educational principles and techniques. 

1. Developmtni of Physical Fitness and Skills: The most ob- 
vrous objective of athletics is the development and maintenance 
of physical fitness. The boy who participates in athletics under 
proper leadership cannot help but improve himself physically, and 
continued activity will maintain a high degree of physical fitness. 

Many athletic aaivities, in addition to developing and main- 
taining physical fitness for the high school athlete, will carry over 
into adult life. Of course, senne sports cannot be continued in adult 
life, but the attitude developed toward competitive activities can 
be carried over. Certainly, very few adults are able to continue 
their football participation past high school or college, but their 
experiences in the sport will often lead them to participate in other 
sports or recreational activities that have similar competitive as- 
pects but do not require rugged pbysial contact. In fact, the 
attitudes developed are an important quality to be derived from 
participation in football, wrestling, soccer, and other sports. 

Some critics of school athletic programs exaggerate or misrep- 
resent the effects of participating in strenuous activities. For several 
years, their main bogey was the socallcd “athlete’s heart.” The 
medical profession has ripped this theory apart by proving that 
strenuous physical activity has no derogatory effea on a healthy 
heart- In bet. some boys with minor heart defects have not only 
been allowed to partidpaie in athletics, bur hav e been encouraged 
to do so by heart specialists. 

It would be revealing to sec the results of a research project 
comparing the phy sical condition of athletes and nonaihlctes after 
an arbitrary age. such as 50 or 60, to determine vvhether there is a 
relationship Iwtween physical condition and earlier participation 
in strenuous actintics. Such projects may have been conducted on 
a limited basis, but a survey of a large segment of the population 
would undoubtedly do much to silence those vvho vrould deny 
the physical values of athletics. 

2. Defelopmenl of Mental Alertness: If athletics are presented 
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in a truly eduationa! manner. learning mmt take place. Any 
sport is a learning situation and an integral part of education. The 
athlete is often faced with a situation in which he must quickly 
evaluate a problem, then offer what he believes is the proper solu- 
tion. Rarely is an athlete correct in all his decisions, but the one 
who has learned to think rapidly and logically is much more suc- 
cessful than his slow-thinking counterpart. 

A student must, of course, learn the basic principles of any 
activity, but he can apply the proper principles only by doing. 
In athletia, the individual mmt make proper decisions under 
duress— something that is difficult to teach in the classroom. 

Athletics have become more and more intricate as time has 
passed. To be truly successful, a boy must be able to think quickly 
and adjust to situations that may change with extreme suddenness. 
He does not have time to mull over several pxjssible solutions; 
he makes his choice, and he is either right or wrong. As in any 
educational situation, frequent repetition will provide him with 
the background to make the proper choice. 

Those responsible for athletics know that high school athletes, 
on the average, maintain higher grades than do nonathletes. 
Several studies testify' to this fact, but the director or coach can 
do much to impress the athletes, the faculty, and the administra- 
tion by conducting a survey of this nature in his own school. 
%\’henever we have done this, we were always able to prove our 
point fay comparing records of grade averages, honor rolls, or lists 
of those accepted by institutions of higher learning. Another sray 
to make the same point is to compare the high school drop-out 
rates of athletes and nonathicics. Anyone interested in following 
this thesis even further may find it quite convincing to compare 
the drop-out rate of those in each group who continue their edu- 
cation after high school. An attitude of perseverance is developed 
in all athletic activities, and for this reason the athlete or former 
athlete is more likely to stick, to it and overcome any academic 
difficulties that may exist. 

5. Dez^elopment of Moral Qualities: The effect of athletics on 
moral development is sometimes difficult to observe, because the 
results of what the athlete has learned may not be obvious until 
he is well into adult life and faces situations that demand a moral 
reaction. Most coaches know of insunces where a boy’s entire 
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future has been altered because he has participated in athletics. 
(^Vhy is it that so many of our settlement houses and boys' clubs, 
which are attempting to counter juvenile delinquency, use 
athletics as one of the basic stepping stones totrard good citizen- 
ship? The observation that one rarely sees a juvenile delinquent 
svith a ball glove in his pocket is trite, but true-) 

Coaches often smile at the term "sportsmanship"— not be- 
cause they do not believe in it (as this is far from the truth), but 
because the word is so often applied only to losing teams as a sort 
of compensation. “When a team is successful, sve too often forget in 
the elation over their winning, that they, too, may have displayed 
fine sportsmanship. True, it is easier to be a good sport when you 
win, but often the winning overshadows the sportsmanship. 

Many coaches shy away from the word "sportsmanship,” but 
they teach it every day without calling it that. Athletes know right 
from vaong. and no coach in the world can fool them. Through 
many years of experience, we have fotind that the coacli who at- 
tempts to shade the rules slightly, or instruct his boys to get away 
with w’hat they can. is a member of a very small minority of the 
coaching profession. A coach who stoops to such a low level will 
frequently find himself without a job, even though his record may 
be outstanding. 

Boys svho will act in an unsporumanlike manner are also in 
the minority. \Vhen an athlete stoops to some underhanded method 
of playing, it is amazing how quickly the other athletes will ostra- 
cize him and let the word "leak" to the coach. 

One of the greatest contributions that athletics make to the 
individual is the detelopment of a sense of responsibility to his 
school, his team, his coach, and himself. Under a proper set of 
training regulations (which will be discussed later in this book), 
the boy who is irresponsible will not remain long in athletics. 

In some cases, athletics is the first area of the school program 
in which a boy must exhibit true responsibility. He may have been 
figuraliscly led by ihc hand through other school activities, but in 
athletics he is responsible for his own actions. This is why many 
bojs suddenly seem to grow up when they first turn out for a team. 
Others are unable to acce{H^ tftis responsibility for their own ac- 
tions, however, and fall by the wayside. 

AnoUsei aspect of moral development that the athlete Icarm 
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IS rcs^t for authority. One might say that the competitive game 
situation is a small-scale society, with rules and regulations, and 
ivith oificials to see that they are obeyed. The athlete svho cannot 
respect this authority svill soon find himself no longer participating. 
Un/ortunateiy, there are some coaches who aiso seem unable to 
accept this authority as final. Tlieir lack of maturity is indicated 
by their violent disagreement with officials in the midst of a con- 
test. Such action before a group of extremely impressionable adoles- 
cents will only lead to unpleasant incidents that may have far- 
reaching effects on the coa^, on the allileies, and on the school. 
A coach who expects his athletes to respect authority must show 
such respea himself. 

4. Development of Social Abilities: Tliere arc many reasons 
why adolescents shy atvay from social contacts, and some of them 
are extremely difficult to discover. Some boys who hate such 
difficulties are greatly helped when they participate in athletics. 
As a member of a team, the athlete is judged solely on his merits as 
an athlete— not on his color, his family background, or his appear- 
ance. 

The young athlete also learns teamwork. "Teamwork’' may 
be an overused cliche, but no team without it has ever been suc- 
cessful. A team works tc^cther despite the great number of in- 
dividual variations that exist, since each boy know’s that athletic 
ability is not limited to any specific race, nationality, or creed. 
Athletics provide true social educilion. 

The Olympic games provide an excellent example of how 
varying groups can overcome differences of custom, language, or 
culture on the field or in the gym. Hotv many unpleasant incidents 
can one recall between members of opposing teams in the Olym- 
pics? Very fesvl It is rather amazing hosv tlie athletes from ttvo 
nations can become so friendly even though their politicians and 
military leaders are at constant odds. 

5. Development of £mo/iona/ MaUiuly: No athlete will re- 
main long in a game, nor a member of the team, if he lacks self- 
control. Hesoon learns that his lack of this imporunt characteristic 
not only barms himself but lessens the chances of success for his 
team. If the coach docs not eliminate him from competition, his 
teammates will soon ostracize him to such a degree that tliere will 
be little incentiie for him to continue. 
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OBjxcm-Es ANO PaisaPLES of Arwirncs 
Athletics are the only large-scale emotional laboratory in the 
school curriculum. In the gym or on the field, a boy soon learns 
whether he is able to control his emotions enough to be effecthe 
or whether his emotions arc going to control him. In athletics, a 
boy must apply his learning white under emotional strain— which, 
alter all, is what he will be doing from day to day in his 
adult Hie. 

Anyone who has participated in athletics is lamiliar with the 
experience commonly referred to as '‘butterflies.” The emotional 
strain built up in anticipation of the coming contest nnll cause 
various parts of the athlete's body to become tense, and he feels 
as if his stomach were full of fluttering butterflies. Once the activity 
gets under way, howc\'er, he is able to lose this terucncss as he con- 
centrates on applying what he has learned. Physiologically speak- 
ing, top performance demands this condition in order to pre- 
pare the body for the physical exertion that will follow. It is a rare 
individual who does not experience thu, and some of those who 
do not are neither mentally nor physically prepared for the action 
that is to take place. 

Athletics provide pressure-creating situations. During practice 
sessions, the athlete is taught the fundamentals of his sport and 
the necessary adjujunents for particular situations. MTien the con- 
test gets under way. he is expected to apply this learning despite 
the pressure. An athlete n ho performs well in practice but cannot 
perform similarly in a game is of Utile laluc to a team. There are 
boys who can punt a football sixty yards in practice, but have 
difficulty getting the ball past the line of scrimmage in the game. 
In major league l»seball a "two o’clock hitler” is a player w-ho can 
belt the ball out of the park during pregame batting practice, but 
can hardly get a loud foul once the game is under ss-ay. In athletics, 
a boy becomes conditioned to emotion-arousing situations, and 
he is better able to face similar circumstances in later life with- 
out falling apart. 

In all spoits we play to win. but the adolescent learns that he 
cannot win all the time. It is important to leam hotv to lose for one 
will rarely be successful in every endear or during his lifetime. 
Many youngsters take defeat extremely hard, perhaps because 
they have not been educated in this area. The high school boy 
should leam how' to react to a Itns. If he gives up. he ivili probably 
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do the same m Jatcr Jife when things do not go his way. But if 
e turns out for practice the following sveek,, determined to learn 
oy his mistakes, he has learned a STiluable lesson. 


Principles of Athletics 

To attain these objectues, the athletic director and his staff 
should base the athletic program on sound principles. The folJosv- 
»ng are among the most imporum: 

1. Broad Participation. The athletic program should include 
as many participants as possible. The sire of the school has a great 
deal to do with this: the smaller the school, usually, the higher 
the percentage of participation. A certain number of boys will 
never participate in any sport, but the broader the progam the 
easier it will be for the adolescent to discover a sport or sports in 
which he has both interest and ability. 

If possible, there should be vanity, junior varsity, and fresh- 
man competition at the high school level. Junior high competition 
depends on the grade arrangement; if each grade has its own team, 
participation will usually be greatly improved. For those who are 
not interested in tnterschool competition, there should be an ex- 
tensive intramural program, which can include even more activi- 
ties than the normal interschool program. 

Although such a brwid program will assist in the develop- 
ment of varsity teams, thb is not its basic objective. Rather the 
main objective should be increased participation for the develop- 
ment of as many boys as possible. 

2. Trained Personnel. In almost all states, coaches are now 
required to be members of the faculty. As such, they must be 
educated in the fields of child and adolescent psychology, mental 
hygiene, and proper teaching methods. This is quite different 
from the situation in former years, when a local athlete who may 
have lacked even the slightest comprehension of any of these 
fields was often hired to coach on the sole basis of his playing 
ability. Even today, the best athletes are not necessarily the best 
coaches. 

A coach must realize that any sport sponsored by a school is 
part of the curriculum. All thtjsc in charge of such activities must 
utilize educational principles and educational aims if athletics 
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are to be a worthwhile pan ol the over-all school program. ^Vhen 
these principles and aims are ignored, the athletic program is 
open to criticism. 

3. Controlled Compelilion. Life is competition, and die com- 
petition starts almost at the moment we arc born. Some socalled 
experts maintain that competition is not healdiy for youngsters. 
But competition cannot be avoided: We compete in the classrcwm, 
in the business world, in all phases of life. WTiy not condition our 
students for this competition? 

In all athletic contests, we should strive for equal competition. 
Of course, this is not ahvajs possible; if there were perfectly equal 
competition, all contests would end in a tic. The quality of the 
athletes in a school will s-ary from year to year, and certain in- 
equalities w’ill ah\-3>-s exist. In general, hoivever, teams and in- 
dividual athletes should compete on a reasonably equal basis. 
UTien inierschool games are being scheduled. rcmembCT that be- 
ing overmatched is not good for the morale or ph)sical well-being 
of any team. A good financial guarantee is not a valid excuse for 
unequal competition. The welfare of the boys must precede all 
other considerations. 


SUMMARY 

The director's first duty is to see that high standards are main- 
tained in the athletic program, and his first responsibility is to the 
boys who are participating in the program. Athletics should be 
considered an integral part of the educational program, and to 
insure this, the program mvut be based on sound educational prin- 
ciples. 

In order lo be considered an educational e.xperience. athletics 
must have specific and worthwhile objectives. These should in- 
clude; 

1 . Development of y^ysical fitness and shills. 

2. Development of mental alertness. 

3. Development of moral qualities. 

4. Development of sociil abilities. 

5. Development of emotional maturity. 

Among the most important principles on wliidi athletics 
must be based are broad participation, trained personnel and con- 
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trolled competition. Participation can be achieved by offering a 
broad program at as many levels as possible. Tlie personnel asso- 
ciated with athletics must have both a physiological and psycho- 
logical understanding of the athletes with whom they are associ- 
ated, and they must use acceptable teaching methods. Competition 
is a life-long experience, and positive attitudes toward competition 
should be developed through the athletic program. 

All objectives and principles in athletics must be primarily 
concerned with the welfare and educational development of the 
student-athlete. 
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2 

SCOPE OF THE 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

TThE scope o{ athletics h extremely brixid, both in s'arieiy and 
level. Organized athletics include the smallest "tyke" who is par- 
ticipating in a Grasshopper league artd the old gentleman ol ninety 
vhn stiU enjoys a round ol goU nov; and then- 

ThescopeoCorganued activities sponsored bya typical schcwl 
s^-stem can also be quite broad, and the director may supervise the 
athletic programs of the elementary school, the junior high school, 
and the high school. Despite the wide range of activities involved, 
however, there are common policies tliat are applicable to all 
athletics at all leveb. The National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations has probably best expressed the policies that 
will guarantee a sound program: 

1. Equal coinpetiuoR. 

2. Opportunity for participation. 

3. Guaranteed safety and health practices. 

4. Insurance. 

5. Competent ofheiaU. 

6. Avoidance of exploitation and soUettatioru 

7. Adherence to all regulations. 

8. Capable supervision, 

9. Broad saricty of activities. 

Variety of Activities 

The activities that may be included in the inierschool pro- 
gram are many and varied and the types most suitable to a par- 
ticular school will be determined by a number of factors. Northern 
10 
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schools would probably include winter sports that would be im- 
p<»ible in southern states. Schools located near a body of water 
Wight offer water sports that others could not. The geographical lo- 
cation and the physical diaracteristics of the school thus have 
much to do with the variety of the program. 

If a limited number of boys arc enrolled in a school, it svould 
he difficult to include an activity that requires many players, 
although such adaptations as six-man football may enable small 
schools to participate. Similarly a limited enrollment will often 
make it impossible for a school to offer more than one sport during 
a season. 

The availability of special facilities will also affect the variety 
of the program. Some schools utilize community facilities, such 
as the swimming pooh in nearby Y.^^.C.A.■5, to increase their pro- 
gram offering. In some areas, however, such facilities are not avail- 
able and it is impossible to offer an activity, even though the ath- 
letic department would like to do so. 

It is often difficult to create interest in activities that are not 
popular in the particular area. Boys tend to shy away from aciivi- 
lies if their season is limited to one or two games or meets. 

In addition, some schools arc unable to offer certain activities 
because they lack a competent coach. Boys will participate in a 
sport to learn skills, and they cannot learn unless they have the 
guidance of a person who has a sound background in the particular 
area. This does not mean that every coach must be an outstanding 
performer in the sport he coaches; this is not a requisite. However, 
he must have a true interest in the sport and be willing to study 
it in order to teach the necessary skills, hfany outstanding coaches 
were not top performers, but they spent many hours studying the 
sport, attending clinics, and learning by their own mistakes. A 
coach who is truly interested will soon have athletes who are in- 
terested. 

The following sports were reported as organized interschool 
activities by the National Federation; » 

1 The N-monal Ftderallon ot Su» High School Athletic Auociationi. Kational 
Federcuon Handbook (1961). pp- 
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Archery 

Eight-Man Football 

Sailing 

Badminton 

Six-hfan Football 

Skiing 

BaKbah 

Touch Football 

Soccer 

Basketball 

Coif 

Softball 

Bowling 

Cymnaitici 

Swimming 

Crew 

Ice llocley 

Table Tennis 

Cross-Country 

Incioor Track 

Tennis 

Curling 

l.acrossc 

Track and Field 

Fencing 

Rifle 

Voile) ball 

Elevcti-ktin Football 


Wrestling 


Thert may be oihers \l»i were not repotted to the National 
Federation, but they are probably Hmiied to certain gcographial 
areas and do not enter into the nationwide picture. 

Tlic number of schools and players participating in a par- 
ticular sport will naturally vary from }ear to year. Some schools 
will replace one sport with another; some schools will adsance 
from an adapted game— from six-man football to eight-mao. or 
from eight-man to eleven-man: some schools will introduce new 
aaivities or drop old ones. Although there will therefore be a con- 
stant sute of flux from year to year, the following survey, taken 
from the National Federation Handbook for I9CI, gives a good 
general picture of the number of schools and die number of play- 
ers participating in each of the sports listed (See Fig. 1). 


Number of Gomes and Length of Seoson 

This is an area in which regulations are constantly being re- 
vised, but there are certain standards that have stood for some 
lime. The two sports that come under the most strict regulatiom 
are football and basketball. 

Football. The number of football games that a school may 
play during any one season varies considerably from state to 
state. Restrictions vary from eight, nine, ten. eleven, or tvvelve 
games to no limitation. Two states. New York and Vermont, limit 
their schools to eight imerschool football games. In 21 states, there 
is no limit on the number of games a school may play. 

There is also a comldeiable variation in the length of the 
football season. In the upper peninsula of hlichigan. for example, 
the football season must be completed by the first Saturday in 
November. In Minnesota, it must be completed by November 7. 
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Fig. 1* 

1 

Sport 

No. Schools 

No-Parlicipants 

Archery 

25 

125 

Badminton 

HI 

1,199 

Baseball 

13.236 

308.034 

Basketball 

19.495 

533,091 

Bowling 

437 

2,940 

Cross-Country 

2.972 

49,387 

Curling 

7tM 

5,887 

Fencing 

Football 

12 

no 

Elesen-man 

11,564 

570,951 

Eight man 

1,063 

49,069 

Six-man 

520 

7,734 

Golf 

4,232 

36,487 

Gymnastics 

318 

6.022 

Hockey 

353 

5,462 

Rifle 

68 

1,005 

Sailing 

7 

120 

Skiirtg 

293 

4.266 

Soccer 

917 

21,787 

Sohbsll 

1,451 

34.904 

Swimming 

1.442 

44,249 

Tennis 

4,376 

44,708 

Track and Field 

15.857 

368.422 

Track O^inter) 

252 

2.284 

Volleyball 

2,104 

41,698 

kVrestling 

2.473 

60.309 


California, on the other hand, closes its season with Christmas 
vacation. Maine, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Tennessee have 
no rule regarding the length of the season. 

Following the regular season, 19 sutes determine state cham- 
pions— some by playoffs, others by various voting procedures. 

Basketball. The number of basketball games allowable in the 
various states also varies considerably ranging, in states that set 
a maximum, from 16 to SO. Six states (California, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire, and New Mexico) set no limit 
to the number of games that can be played. Rhode Island sets a 
limit of two games per week. 

The length of the season also varies widely. The earliest clos- 
ing date is February 28, in Arizona. Most states limit the season 
to the conclusion of the state tournament. Vermont, North Caro- 



lina, Maine, Nw Hampshire, and Rhode Island set no limit to 
the basketball season. 

Although only nineteen states recognize sute champions In 
football, all states but fi\e (Arizona, California, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York) sponsor sute basketball tournaments. 

Leogues and Conferences 

All state associations strongly urge that schools of equal size 
join together to form leagues or conferences. Usually, the sarious 
leagues are joined together in district or sectional organizations 
and, from these groups, members are selected to represent them in 
the sute association. 

Leagues or conferences should be organized by schooU of 
equal size, in the same geographical area and with common in- 
terests. In areas where the population is dense, member schools 
may be quite close together, but in areas of sparse population, 
member schools often find it necessary to travel great disunce in 
order to compete with schools of comparaiivc sire. 

During recent >ean, there has-e been a considerable number 
of changes in the structure of many leagues. Schools that tvere 
once the same size have experienced dilfercnt rates of growth; 
some school systems have expanded rapidly, while oiliers have re- 
matned relatively static Thus what once was equal competition 
has often become quite unequal. In well-popubted areas, where 
travel is no problem, seaions or districts have divided their mem- 
ber schools into four or five classifications on the basu of enroll- 
ment and formed new leagues in thb manner. A school moves up 
into the next higher classification when its enrollment rbes above 
the figtiie that has been established as the maximum for its divi- 
sion. In areas where tiasel ts a considerable problem, this may 
not be a satisfactory arrangement. 

All-Star Gomes and Tournaments 

The problem of so-called all-star games has increased during 
recent years. Not all such contests were objectionable but the 
many that exploited bo)-s because of their athletic ability made 
it necessary for the Nauonal Federation to take action. Some all- 
star contests were sponsored for truly worth^vhile causes, but in 
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general, the negative aspecu greatly outweighed the positive. 

In many tournaments, high school players were participating 
in many more games in a short period of time than is considered 
good health practice. High school boys were sometimes participat- 
ing against college athletes and even in some cases, against profes- 
sionals. This was certainly not in the best interests of the high 
school athletes. 

The following resolution, adopted by the National Federa- 
tion, sets forth the negative aspects of all-star contests very com- 
pletely: 

1. This group is unalterably opposed to the principle of allttar and 
out-of season athletic contests in which high school students or high 
school graduates of the ptesious year are participants, because. 

A. Such contests do not harmonite with the generally accepted educa- 
tional philosophy of high school athletics, which emphasites varied 
seasonal activities, broad pariidpation, and school direction and 
supervision. 

B. There are few tangible values apparent either to the individual or 
to the selected team as a wliole, resulting from such contests. 

C. No practical or utisfacioty method has been devised to date for the 
selection of members of all star teams to insure that injustices 
are not perpetrated. 

D. There has been growing evidence of o>mmercialism and exploita- 
tion of high school athletes through their participation in such 
contests. In too many instances, such games have been the 
“market place" in which their “wares" have been displayed before 
the highest bidder. 

£. Further, it is (he opinion of (hb group (hat the clothing of all-star 
and out-of-scason contests in the garment of “sweet charity” is 
insufficient justification for their exutence. Experience has re- 
sealed that often pitifully small proportions of receipts from such 
games ha\e been realised for (heir asowed purposes. 

F Such contests are likely to imbue immature and inexperienced 
high school students selected for them with the false idea that 
their athletic prowess is something upon which they should 
caplialiie commercially, rather than its being an endowed talent 
that is theirs to use for the pleasure and satisfaction they may 
receive from athletic competition. 

C. In practically all all star contests, of which this group has been 
appraised, there have been insufCdent and inadequate practice 
periods provided prior to the playing of the games In football, 
particularly, it is impossible to condone a practice period of Eve 
or SIX days for a group of boys who. previously, have never played 
together, especially after a lapse of an eight or nine months period 
since previous football competition. Most high school, college, and 
professional teams require a minimum pregame practice period 
of fifteen days or more. 
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2. Ftitther, it it r«ommcnd«! that sutes subscribing to the attitude 
oi this group as indicated in (1) consideration to the adoption of 
regulatory measures nhich will prohibit or discourage their member 
schools, adminisuatiie. coaching, or instructor personnel, and registered 
athletic officials Irotn panicipatkm, management, supervision, player 
selection, coaching, or officiating in any all-star or out-of-season athletic 
contesu in «.hich high school snidems or graduates of the previous year 
are partidpants.3 

The most difficult problem of control concerned high school 
seniors who had completed their season and could no longer be 
penalized. The National Federation worked for several years in 
an attempt to curb the exploitation of high school athletes who 
sverc no longer under the control of the high schoob, but tvere 
still being misused by outside groups. As an example, an out- 
standing basketball player svho did not participate in a spring 
sport could not be penalized if he participated in an out-of-school 
bistetbaU tournament, which might have no restriction as to the 
age, ability, or experience of the players. He might well pby ten or 
twelve games in a two-week period, cten though he had just com- 
pleted a twenty-game high s<^ool season. 

Before 1960. several college athletic conferences had cooper- 
ated by indicating to the athletes that they were not in favor of 
out-of^eason contesu. In 1960. the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association passed a resolution that gave the sute athletic associ- 
ations pou-cr to eliminate such malpractices by declaring that a boy 
would be ineligible to participate in hu first year of college if he 
participated in a tournament or all-star game that u’as not sanc- 
tioned by the state athletic association. 

Ses'eral states had earlier taken positive action to eliminate 
this problem by ruling out the use of school personnel, facilities, 
or equipment in unauthorized out-of-season contests. 

Post-Season Games 

The question of post-season games arises most ftequemly in 
football for there may be outside pressure to have ouutanding 
teams meet to prove ivhich is the better. Only five states of the 
National Federation Association place no resiriction on post-season 
games. In four states, under stated conditions, the state associa- 

*1^ National Federation of Sute High School Athletic ABoclationj. cp. nl^ p- 18. 
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tion will allow post-season games, and one state will not allow such 
games in any sport but football. 

Interstate Games 

WTiethcr schools may engage in interstate games depends 
to a great extent on the location of the schools involved. Many 
schools that are located near a state border have natural ri\als in 
the next state and it would be inappropriate to eliminate compe- 
tition between them. The major problem arises tvhen schools a 
considerable distance apart wish to schedule an athletic event. The 
National Federation prescribes a round-trip limit of 600 miles for 
contests. This seems a reasonablestandard since an extremely long 
trip might base poor effects on high school athletes. 

Ten states require that any meeting with a school from an- 
other state must be san«ioned by the state association. This can 
eliminate the danger of overambiiious scheduling. School per- 
sonnel will often hnd that the eligibility regulations for partici- 
pation sar)' from state to state. Some states allow a boy s\ho is nine- 
teen )ear$ of age to participate, while others set the limit at eight- 
een. If allowances are not made for this problem, it can result in 
a serious disagreement between the competing schools. The Na- 
tional Federation provides that each school shall follow the rules 
of its own state athletic association, but that if there is a \ariation, 
they should adhere to the rules that arc more rcstriaise. 

Junior High School Athletics 

The junior high school phase of the athletic program has 
come under considerable criticism during recent years. This criti- 
cism has centered on the pressures placed on junior high athletes 
who may not be mature enough to handle them. Some of this criti- 
cism is undoubtedly svell founded, for some junior high school 
programs are solely building programs for the varsity teams. 
Junior high school athletics should be independent of the high 
school program. Naturally, there will be some relationship, owing 
to the nature of the activities, but the relationship should end 
there. 

In a Look magazine article entitled “Athletics, the Poison Ivy 
in Our Schools,” Dr. James B. Conant, decried the overemphasis 
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on junior high athletics. Undoubtedly, he did ob$er\-e programs 
that trere guilty of such overemphasis— but these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. More often, there is a complete under- 
emphasis in this area, and no organired program is provided for 
these active youngsters. 

Malpractices do exist in some school systems, but to place 
a stigma on svell-founded programs because of a few rare instances 
is certainly unfair. The problem, in many cases, is quite the re- 
vene of Dr. Conant’s compbint: junior high programs often suffer 
from a marked lack of support. A few interested parents and a 
limited number of classmates usually are the complement of spec- 
tators— even though admission is seldom, if ever, charged for at- 
tendance. 

The junior high program should proside all the benefits of 
the high school program. Boys should share in the use of fadli* 
ties and not be relegated to an unsafe area; they should have good 
equipment and not hand-me-downs; they should have competent 
coaches: and the)* should hate certified oEcials for all their con* 
tests. Although the National Federation Handbook does not make 
any specific statement regarding junior high school athletics, the 
basic objectives and principles are as applicable to this phase of 
the program as any other. 

Because of the immaturity of junior high school bo)S, all ath- 
letic acthities should be adapted for this level. Time, distances, 
length and number of practices, and the like should be adjusted 
for these younger athletes. 

One of the most complete studies in this area has been made 
in New York. In 1951, the Nesv York State Public High School 
Athletic Association authorized the formation of a committee, 
under the leadership of Kurt Beyer of the Auburn Public Schools, 
to study the exuting situation and formulate a complete set of 
standards for junior high athletics. The following introduction 
from the N.Y.S.P.H.SA.A. Handbook best explains the purpose of 
this group: 

In 1951, the N.VJ.PJISA.A- Central Committee authorired the ap- 
pointment o( a commiliee to uudf standards for junior high school 
athletics. Member schools had ashed for guidance in the direction of a 
program adapted to the abilities of boys in grades 7. 8. and 9. An under- 
standing o( the phytiologkal and emottonal development of early adoles- 
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centi, the need for piwiding safety preoucions, the importance of pro- 
teaing the best interests of junior high school studenu also prompted 
this request. Because of bcL of ^lecific limitations in number of games 
or age of partidpants, abuses, inequities, or inconsistencies resulted. The 
Committee met frequently; conducted iu study and experimentation 
niih the cooperation of the member schools. The following recommenda- 
tions for a modified program as resised in 1959 represent the judgment 
of representatises of many schools but the memben of the Junior High 
School Oomnwitce deserve especial tecogoition* 

Following this introduction, the committee sets forth the 
standards that must be adhered to by all schools who compete on 
an interschool basis. Although they hate included standards for 
baseball, basketball, football, soccer, swimming, track, volleyball, 
and tvTestling in their regulations, two examples of the game con- 
ditions and game rules will suffice. 

Junior High Boikeibcll 
Came Conditions- 

1. The maximum number of gai^es for intmchool pby is; 


9th gnders only H games 

8th and 9ih mixed 12 games 

8ih graders only 10 games 

7lh, 8th and 9th gradns mixed lO games 

7th and 8th graders 8 games 

7th graders only 8 games 


2. No more than two games may be pbyed pet week, and at least 48 
hours must ebpse between games. 

3. No oTganired vhool practice sessions may be held previous to 
November I. All interschool pby muU be within the winter sports 
season. 

4. No school may play interscbool basketball until SI calendar days 
have elapsed from the stan of practice. At least 15 organired prac- 
tice sessions must be conducted before interschool pby is to be 
permitted. tVaciice sessions shall not exceed ly^ bours in length 
and shall not exceed more than one per day. 

5. There shall be no patikipaiion m tournaments and no champton- 
ship pbyoffs. 

6. It is recommended chat two ccitificd officials be used whenever 
possible. 

Came Rules: 

1. The length of quarters in games shall be: 

9th graders only 8 minutes 

8th and 9th graders mixed 7 minutes 

All other combinations 6 minutes 


>New York State Public High School Athleuc Assocution. 1960-61 Handbook, p SO. 
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0%CTtirae periods shall be limited to two minutes in length, with 
one minute between periods. No more than three osertime periods 
may be played and the '‘sudden death” rule may terminate the 
game at any time in the second or third periods. 

2. Free substitution is lacilitated by permitting substitutions on: 

(A) any dead ball 

(B) any siolation 

3. Other than the above, the National Basketball Committee Rules, 
as adapted by the National Federation, shall apply- 

Junior High Foolball 
Game Conditions: 

1. No school team, or indisidual player, may participate in more 
than SIR games, which shall be s^eduled with no more than one 
game, which shall be scheduled with no more than one game per 
week. In extreme cases games may be rescheduled. A minimum of 
four days must elapse between any games. 

2. Practice may not start before September 1. and *haU be confined 
to the fall sporu season. No practice session shall exceed two 
hours in length, and no more than one may be held in any one day. 

S. No Khool may play interschool (ooibatl until 28 calendar days have 
elapsed from the start of practice. A player must take part in at 
least 20 practice sessions before participation in an interschool 
game is permitted. 

4. No interschool scrimmage may be held until 21 calendar days have 
elapsed from the start of practice, and at Inst 15 practices have 
been conducted and participated in by each individual player. 

5. At least 23 players must comprise the squad for participation in 
11-man football: at least 18 players for an 8-tnan team; and 15 
players for a 6-man team. 

Game Rules: 

1. Time periods for 9th grade teams shall be len-minute quarters. 
For games of mixed 7. 8, and 9th graders in any possible com- 
bination, eight-minute quartets shall be played. 

2. The defensise team shall base only ux men on the line ol scrim- 
mage at the snap of the bail. The bsic defense shall be the 6-2-2-I 
defense. All linebackers (secondary and tertiary} must be at least 
one yard from the line of scrimmage when the ball is snapped. 
Penally for violations is five yards. 

3. The kick-off is not to be used. The offensive team is to pul the 
ball in play fmm scrimmage on its 35 yard line to begin the game 
and in succeeding kick-off situations 

4. In cave of a safety, play shall start from saimuiage. with the ball 
being put in play an the ^ yard lane. 

5. The coach is to be permitted on tl»e field during time-out periods 
to check such matters as seem desirable to control the safety of the 
game, and to use the existing rituation as a teaching problem. It 
is rcallred this rule is subject to abuse by overzealous coaches. Any 
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coach violating the spirit of this rule should be rtmosed from 
the program. Coaches uung this rule properly, ho»eser. can be of 
real assistance to their pla)en. 

6. Free substitution is to be encnuraged. 

7. Other than the abo\e. the National Federation Rules shall apply.s 
Intramural Athletics 

Although a later chapter is devoted to intramural athletics, it 
should be mentioned here since it is well within the scope of the 
athletic program. In some cases, the intramural program is not in- 
cluded among the responsibilities of the athletic director. This is 
a decided error, for the intramural athletic program needs an ad- 
ministraior who is well sersed in the values and dangers inherent 
in athletic. If the director of the intramural program is not com- 
plete!) familiar with the various problems insohcd, the collapse 
of the entire program could vcr>- well result. 

The National Federation Handbook a well-bal- 

anced progiam of intramural athletics. The chapter on intramural 
athletics will delve more completely Into the scope of such a pro- 
gram. 


SUMMARY 

A sound athletic program must have definite and well-founded 
policies covering the following areas: 

1. Equal competition 

2. Participation 

3. Safety and health 

4. Insurance 

5 . Officials 

6. Exploitations and solicitation 

7. Regulations 

8. Supervision 

9. Extent of the program 

A great number of activities may be included in the intra- 
school program. The variety of activities offered by any particular 
school will depend on a number of foctois: 

1 . Geographical and physical characteristics 

»New York Stale Public High School Aihlcttc .Yuodation. op o*- PP- 
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2. EnTollment 

3. Facilities 

4. Activities natural to the particular area 

5- Competent coaching 

There is a considerable variation throughout the country in 
the number of games that may be played in each sport and in the 
permitted length of llie various seasoru. 

Leagues and conferences are tlic backbone of the state associa- 
tions. Leagues are formed by schools of comparable enrollment 
within reasonable traveling distance of each other, for inierschool 
competition, niere have been many changes in the structure of 
leagues in recent years, owing to changes in enrollment. 

The National Federation, state associations, and the N.C.A.A. 
have taken steps to eliminate the exploitation of high scltool ath- 
letes in all-star games and out-of-season tournaments. Both the Na- 
tioml Federation Handbook and the state association handbooks 
have included regulations Utat restrict the use of school personnel, 
facilities, equipment, and officials in such all-star contests. Most 
states also make it illegal to participate in post-season games and 
restrict intersute competition to round trips of not more than 600 
miles. 

The junior high school athletic program has come under fre- 
quent criticism in recent years, but a well-founded program, based 
on the principles and policies applicable to all school athletics, will 
usually overcome this criticism. The basic purpose behind junior 
high athletics should be participation for junior high school boys, 
not the building of varsity teams. Because of the immaturity of 
junior high school boys, certain adaptations should be made in the 
various activities. 

Intramural athletics should come under the supervision of the 
athletic director, since he is most familiar with the problems tliat 
frequently arise in this area. 
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INSURING SATISFACTORY 
STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 


T'hE success of any athletic program depends on the personnel 
who direct it. Without well-qualified and competent personnel, 
neither ideal facilities nor the best of equipment will do much to 
improve the program. 

Selection of Personnel 

The method of selecting the individuals who are to direct 
sarious phases of the athletic program will depend primarily on 
the size of the staff and on custom. Naturally, the school admin- 
istration will have the final decision on all such matters. Even 
though the person to be hired will be involved in the athletic pro- 
gram, the main consideration should be his qualifications as an 
educator. Since he will be a member of the faculty and will be 
teaching in a particular area, his capabilities in his field of speciali- 
zation must be considered first. 

The athletic director should be included in the interview, 
since in most cases he will be much more familiar with the qualifi- 
cations required in this area than are most administrators. Even 
though a candidate for a pc»ition seems well qualified for coaching 
duties, if his teaching qualifications are not sufficient, the director 
should never pressure the administration into accepting him. On 
the other hand, the director should not be saddled with an incom- 
petent person on his suff; he should be responsibile for determin- 
ing the necessary qualifications of all members of the athletic de- 
partment. 
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2. Enrollment 

3. Facilttici 

4. Activities natural to the partiailar area 

5. Competent coaching 

There is a considerable variation throughout the country in 
the number of games that may 1»e played in each sport and in the 
permitted length of the various seasons. 

Leagues and conferences are tlic backbone of the state associa- 
tions. Leagues are formed by schools of comparable enrollment 
within reasonable traveling distance of each oiltcr, for interichool 
competition. Tlierc have been many changes in tltc structure of 
leagues in recent years, owing to changes in enrollment. 

The National Federation, sutc associations, and the N.C.A,/V. 
have taken itcpi to eliminate the exploitation of high school ath- 
letes in all-star games and out-of-season tournaments. Both the A'o- 
tional Federation //and6ooii and the state association handbooks 
liate included regulations tliat restrict the use of school personnel, 
taciliiies, equipment, and ofTictals in such all-star contests. Most 
states also make it illegal to participate in post-season games and 
restrict interstate competition to round trips ol not more than COO 
miles. 

The junior high sdiool aildetic program has come under fre- 
quent criticism in recent years, but a well-founded program, based 
on the principles and policies applicable to all school athletics, will 
usually overcome this criticism. Tlic basic purpose behind junior 
high athletics should be participation for junior high school boys, 
not the building of varsity teams. Because of the immaturity of 
junior high school boys, certain adaptations should t>e made in the 
various aaivities. 

Intramural athletics should come under tiie superv ision of the 
athletic director, since he is most familiar with the problems that 
frequently arise in this area. 
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INSURING SATISFACTORY 
STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 


TThE success of any athletic program depends on the personnel 
who direct it. Without well-qualified and competent personnel, 
neither ideal facilities nor the best of equipment will do much to 
impros'e the program. 

Selection of Personnel 

The method of selecting die individuals who are to direct 
various phases of the athletic program will depend primarily on 
the size of the staff and on custom. Naturally, the school admin- 
istration will have the final decision on all such matters. Even 
though the person to be hired will be involved in the athletic pro- 
gram, the main consideration should be his qualifications as an 
educator. Since he will be a member of the faculty and will be 
teaching In a particular area, his capabilities in his field of speciali- 
zation must be considered first. 

The athletic director should be included in the interview, 
since in most cases he will be much more familiar with the qualifi- 
cations required in this area than are most administrators. Even 
though a candidate for a position seems well qualified for coaching 
duties, if his teaching qualifications are not sufficient, the director 
should never pressure the administration into accepting him. On 
the ovhtT hawd. dve dwettor showld not be saddled with an inconv 
petent person on his staff; he should be responsibile for determin- 
ing the necessary qualifications of all members of the athletic de- 
partment. 
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Qualifications 

The qualifications of coaching personnel will vary only slightly 
from those of all teaching personnel, but there are some important 
desiations. . 

Experience, of course, is ins-aluable. A coach svho has had ex- 
perience has a considerable advantage over one svho has not. This 
does not mean that an inexperienced coach cannot be competent; 
indeed, his knowledge of a particular sport may svell surpass that 
of an experienced coach. However, it is important for a coach to be 
familiar sviih many little things that can be learned only through 
experience. Learning by one's own mistakes has its merit. If pos- 
sible, inexperienced personnel should be first assigned to assist in 
a sport; they will learn a great deal by working under an experi- 
enced person. As they gain experience, they may be given more 
and more responsibility and eventually assume a head coaching 
position. Too many young coaches have been "thTOum to the 
wolves" by being placed in positions for rvhich they svere not pre- 
pared. 

Although it is not necessary for a man to be an outstanding 
performer in a particular sport in order to be a successful coach, 
it is valuable for him to have had some experience in the sport he 
will coach. He will be that much further ahead of the complete 
neophyte, since his experience as a member of a college or high 
school squad will have familiarized him with accepted practices, 
and save him from a multitude of errors. 

One of the most important qualifications of a coach is emo- 
tional control. This, of course, is very difTicult to discern in a brief 
interview, since lack of control does not exhibit itself until a man 
is faced with an emotion-arousing situation. There are many 
coaches who are excellent teachers of the skills and intricacies of 
a particular sport, but their lack of emotional control completely 
negates Uic results of their own teaeJiing. The outbursts of an 
emotionally immature coach are often directed at his own players, 
the officials, the opposing coach, or the opposing team. 

There has been a definite change in attitude among members of 
our communities, and coaches can no longer act without restraint 
as long as they win. Many coaches have been eased out of tlieir posi- 
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lions because they believed any action would be acceptable if they 
maintained their winning records. 

A coach must have a rather broad educational background in 
order to be effective. As a teacher, he should have a thorough 
understanding of educational psychology, adolescent psychology, 
and mental hygiene. As a coach, he should also have some under- 
standing of basic physioli^- and training principles. Coaches with 
physical education training have studied all these areas, but other 
coaches may need some individual study in order to understand 
the boys both mentally and physically. 

Another important characteristic that comes only through 
experience is that of understanding boys. This cannot be learned 
entirely from books; it results primarily from day-to-day contacts 
with typical adolescents. Problems that appear minor to adults 
may seem enormous to a boy, and as one coaches for several years 
he will grow to understand the feelings of boys at this particular 
age level. 

A coach must always maintain his sense of humor. It is an 
extremely valuable characteristic when things are going poorly. 
The coach who is constantly tense vvill create tension among his 
athletes; a good laugh now and then will often be just the remedy 
needed to change the outlook of everyone involved. When win- 
ning becomes a matter of life and death to the coach, he should 
consider changing to another profession. 

A coach must also have courage— the courage of his own con- 
victions, the courage to face criticism. Anyone who has been in the 
coaching profession for several years knows how fickle the public 
can be. He must always remember, however, that the athletic pro- 
gram is for the high school boy, not for the adults of community. 

The quality of responsibility is undoubtedly one of the most 
important requirements. An atltletic director expects each coach 
to be responsible for proper teaching of the athletes, proper super- 
vision, careful planning, care of equipment, and the like. A coach 
who believes his job is completed once his practice session is over 
is sadly mistaken. The coach's responsibility is continuous, from 
the moment the boys report to the locker room until the last boy 
leaves after practice or a game. If a coach must leave before his 
team is out of the school building, he should see that someone is 
left responsible— preferably one of his assistants, but never one of 
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the boys, ^\^len high school athletes are left unsupervised, any 

number of unpleasant incidents can occur. 

In most schools, the coach of a particular sport is usually re- 
sponsible for seeing that his equipment is issued, cared for, and 
returned in a proper manner. The coach who does not do this will 
often find himself receiving the bare minimum tvhen requisitions 
for equipment are decided upon. There is nothing more disturb- 
ing to an athletic direaor than an irresponsible coach 

The Interview 

Hoav does the director go about discovering svhether an appli- 
cant for a particular position possesses the qualifications he con- 
siders necessary? Some of these charaacrisiics are extremely diffi- 
cult to discern in a brief interview, but there are leading questions 
that may indicate the applicant s attitudes. The follosving are areas 
in which the director should get an insight into the attitudes of the 
applicant, and some methods he may use in determining them; 

1. Education: This information may be gained from the ap- 
plication form. Tlie director may note the amount of graduate 
work, which tvill indicate the applicant’s attitude toward self- 
improsement. 

2. Experietice: Once again, this information can be gained 
from the application, but the director may ask questions regarding 
his former positions. The applicant may indicate reasons for leav- 
ing, or he may prove not averse to "blowing his own horn.” 

3. Recommetidaliom: The director should read through 
these completely before die interview, for they may indicate areas 
in which he will wish to ask questions. He should never mention 
these recommendations unless they are of a positive nature. 

4. Altitude toward the place of his sport or activity: The di- 
rector may ask questions regarding the applicant’s attitude toward 
the value of his activity. 

5. Dei’otion to his coaching duties: Request informauon on 
the applicant’s attendance at clinics, how much time he plans to 
spend on his coaching and associated duties. 

6. Responsibility: Tlie director an touch on areas where the 
appliant would have certain responsibilities and ask him how he 
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would handle the issuing of equipment, reporting of injuries, and 
the like. 

7. Emotional control: Ask the applicant how he would react 
to a specific unpleasant situation. Although not a foolproof 
method, it will give the director some insight into the emotional 
pattern of the applicant. 

8. Attitude toward the athlete: The director may ask the ap- 
plicant how he would handle a problem athlete, or what his atti- 
tude is toward training regulations. 

Let the applicant do most of the talking. The director should 
not present his philosophy of athletics, for the applicant may only 
give a reflection of this philosophy rather than express his own. 
The director should start the conversation, but should try to have 
the applicant feel free to express himself as much as possible. 

In one case, an applicant had made a good impression on the 
interviewers, and they had almost decided to offer him the posi- 
tion. However, the applicant continued to talk longer than neces- 
sary and talked himself right out of the job. A shrewd interviewer 
who lets the applicant talk as long as he wishes often discovers that 
attitudes that were not obvious in tlie early p-irc of the interview 
will begin to exhibit themselves. 

Professional Ethics 

Educators too often become involved in long dissertations and 
extensive lists of rules when they attempt to set up a code of ethics. 
The best definition of ethical procedure is— 

"do unto others as if vou were the others!" 

Of course, this is a paraphrase of the Golden Rule— yet what 
are ethics but adherence to this rule? 

There is no place on the athletic staff for a coach who will let 
the desire to win overcome his sense of fair play. If a coach does 
use an unethical procedure in an attempt to win, his athletes will 
soon be searching for methods of their own. The coach may believe 
one little "trick" will do no harm— but to the athletes it may indi- 
taie rbar such procedures will be condoned, and their attempts at 
chicanery may be much more serious. 

A coach may have an athlete on his team who believes that 
anything is legal if he can get away witli it. If such an attitude is 
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not nipped in the bud it will soon become infectious and spread 
through the entire team, and the oach will then have a real 
problem. 

During the development of eserj' sport there hate been a 
great number of changes in the rules. A major reason for this is the 
attitude on the part of some coaches that if a situation or action is 
not covered in the rules, it is legal. As a result, the rules committees 
are continually attempting to araid such situations by frequent 
reviews of the rules. If a coach searches far enough, he may come 
up tvith a "trick” or two that arc not covered by the rules, but if 
they are ethically questionable, they should be avoided. 

The problem of teams "running up" scores has been a major 
problem in interschool athletics for many years. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why a coach will continue this unethical practice— to 
build a reputation for himself, to build a reputation for one or 
TOOTC of his athletes, or inexperience, to name three. The director 
who has such a coach on his staff should not hesitate to mention 
the questionable ethics of such a practice. Those who suffer most 
are the opposing athletes, and to develop a reputation at the ex- 
pense of adolescent boys is far from ethicaL (Moreover, a coach will 
often rue the day he acted in such a manner, since the athletic ma- 
terial at the high school lerel changes so rapidly that he may soon 
find hinuelf on the other end of the score!) 

To adolescent boys, the ccach represents the highest type of 
masculinity. Most coaches do not realire how many boys idolize 
them. If the coach's actions are somewhat shady, the impression- 
able boy will see no harm in acting in a similar manner. There is 
no telling just how seriously a coach’s conduct may affect a boy's 
entire future. 

Cooperation 

The athletic director s*ill find that the degree of cooperation, 
both within the department itself and with other departments, will 
have lasting effects on Uie success of the program. No coach should 
feel that his sport is the most imporuni in the program, just as no 
department should be considered llie most important in the school. 

Within the athletic dcpariment iuelf, the director must sec 
that there is full cooperation among the individual coaches. No 
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sport should be considered unimportant: an unimportant sport 
should not be a part of the program. Wlien the athletic budget is 
formulated, no one sport should receive the “lion’s share" of 
money at the expense of other sports. The use of facilities should 
be scheduled on an equal basis. Multiple facilities usually soKe 
this problem, but a shortage of facilities svill demand careful plan- 
ning. In scheduling activities, the director should insure that one 
activity does not always get the best dates and times. Some activi- 
ties are not well attended by the public because of poor scheduling 
practices, and thus never have a chance to grow in popularity. 

Competition for athletes among coaches whose sports have the 
same season can be a definite problem for the athletic director, and 
it can result in hard feelings betsveen the coaches involved. In one 
case, two coaches who were constantly at odds over this problem, 
did not even speak to each other for two years. Eventually, both 
of them left the system and the school lost two outstanding coaches. 

Since such competition nuiy range from good-natured joking 
to serious antagonism, the director must indicate during the first 
meeting of his staff the practices that should be followed. No coach 
should make any promises regarding the future of a boy in a par- 
ticular sport, for he will be putting himself on the spot. No pres- 
sure should be exerted on a to select one activity over another. 
Such a practice is completely unethical: the choice must rest 
strictly with the boy. If a boy approaches a coach, and questions 
him on the advisability of trying out for a particular sport, the 
coach should answer him frankly but make no promises. Coaches 
should be encouraged to develop the habit of disaissing such prob- 
lems with each other in an amicable manner. This system can work 
very effectively and eliminate much of the possibility of hard feel- 
ings among the siaflf members. 

If a boy makes a mistake in bis choice, he cannot blame the 
coach if no pressure has been exerted. In one school, for example, 
a varsity wrestler decided he would go out for basketball. He dis- 
cussed this with the basketball coach, who was honest with him 
and indicated that the wisdom of such a move was questionable. 
He tried it anyway, and he made the team, but he sat on the bench 
most of the season. The following season he reported for wrestling 
once again, but because of his loss of one full year of practice, he 
was not able to reclaim his varsity status. The boy had made the 
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choice; he had been promised nothing, and lie could place the 

blame on no one but himscIL 

Cooperation with other departments, the administration, and 
the {acuity as a whole is the responsibility oi the athletic direaor. 
He must indicate to the memliets of his itafT that thev should strive 
for such cooperation svheneser an opportunity presents itself. No 
department should be so independent that it schedules activities 
without concern for others. Usually there is a master calendar in 
the administration office on svhich all scheduled activities are listed. 
The athletic department should list its activities as soon as they arc 
scheduled, and the director should check beforehand to iasurc 
that he is not interfering with a previously scheduled activity. 

There will be times when unexpected situations will arise, 
both in athletics and in other areas, but if department heads check 
ssith one another these problems can usually Iw settled amicably. 
The director should impress on the coaches the fact tfiat unex- 
pected emergencies svill arise and teachers will sometimes have to 
detain certain athletes at the close of the academic day for cmer* 
gency class meetings, yearbook meetings, etc. TTiese usually do not 
occur frequently, and the coaches should be willing to allow Uie 
athletes to be a few mimites late for practice. If this situation 
occun too often, the director should diKtiss the problem with the 
faculty members Involved, explaining svhy ailileics cannot be tardy 
texj frequently. Most faculty membm svho understand the situa- 
tion arc willing to cewperate. It can become rather unpleasant if 
departments or faculty members become incerued over such con- 
flicts and it often ends up wUli neither party svilling to yield. The 
only ones who suffer are the boys. 

Through custom, certain anivitics will always be scheduled 
at the same lime each year. No matter what method of scheduling 
is used, the program will usually fall into a set pattern. Tliis is de- 
sirable, for when Uiese aciiviiies are scheduled the same tray year 
after year, very few conflicts will arise and scheduling will be much 
simpler for all imolvcd. 

In extreme cases, noncooperation an reach a point wliere di- 
rectors and deparunent heads arc purposely scheduling activities 
so they will conflict. If there is a disagreement between coaclies 
and other members of llie faculty, the directors should step in and 
attempt to settle the matter. If there is a conflict between directors. 
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the administration should all for a conference and determine 
tvhat action should be taken. 

Cooperation is usually infectious. A director or coach who is 
willing to cooperate fully with another department or faculty 
member will find he has little difficulty in obtaining a similar fasor 
when he requests it. Tljere will always be a small minority who 
an only see things their svay, but the individual who has cooper- 
ated to the fullest will find many supporters if a conRict does arise. 


SupcA'/sion by fhe Director 

At the outset of each school year, the dFrector should all a 
general staff meeting to discuss the |>oticies and principles applica- 
ble to the athletic department. Although it may be repetition to 
returning memben of the staff, it may be good practice to remind 
them of their obligations. It will also ghe the members of the staff 
an opportunity to present their views and discuss problems that 
may base arisen in presious yars. 

The director should check frequently to see that the program 
is functioning smoothly. There will be times when the director 
will receive queries regarding the athletic depanment, and he 
should be able to answer without hesitation. He will not be able 
to do so if he is unfamiliar with the current situation. If conditions 
do exist in the department which might result in criticism of either 
individuals or the department, the director should see that they 
are corrected. If there is no Ixisis for criticism, he will be able to 
counteract any detrimental impressions or misconceptions when- 
ever they arise. 

Proper supervision is extremely important if the director has 
nesv or inexperienced personnel. Without it. staff members may 
continue to make serious mistakes in judgment, svhen a little posi- 
tive guidance by the director could very well determine their fu- 
ture success. 

The exact procedures to be used in supervision will depend 
on tlie loal situation and the nature of the activity. The director 
should make an attempt to visit ach activity at least once a week 
under normal circumstances. If there are problems, he may find 
it necessary to observe more frequently. Such visits should be on 
an informal basis, rather than on a strict schedule. It should appear 
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that the director ts’as merely passing and decided to ivatch the pro- 
ceedings for a short while. If after sucli a visit the director wishes 
to discuss his obsenations with the coach, he may find it advisable 
to bring up the subject in a casual manner, rather than making a 
formal request for an appointment with die coach. A little diplo- 
macy will go a long way in improving unsatisfactory situations. A 
formal note to a coach often seems cold and impersonal, and it 
can cause misunderstandings. As the coach and the director dis- 
cuss the problem, the coach will be able to explain liis reasons for 
his acuons, and the director may find them to be svell founded. 

The shreivd director will look for good practices as svell as 
poor, and he will make it a point to compliment a coach on his 
procedures. In this way. the staff will not get the feeling that the 
only time the director discusses an aaivity is ivhen he has some- 
thing critical to say. If a problem does exist, the director might 
well open the discussion svith complimentary statements before 
discussing any negative aspects. 

Support of the Staff 

A director must support his staff when they are performing 
their duties properly. The director may hear atticism of his staff, 
and it is his responsibility to counteraa it. Coaches, in particular, 
are frequently aiticized svithoul conaete reasons, and the direc- 
tor must do his utmost to offset unjustified comments and ob- 
jeaions. 

Most directors are former coaches and, having had experience 
in various sports, may feel that they are svell qualified to judge the 
capabilities of a coach. Despite this, howeser, the director should 
ne^e^ aiiicize his staff in public. Thb is extremely poor practice— 
and. moreover, it reflects on the director himself, since he has 
usually approNCd the coaching assignment. If there is cause for 
criticism it should be handled in a disaeet manner. Tlie director 
should discuss the matter directly with the coach, never behind 
his back. 

The director who is drawn imo a discussion of the capabilities 
of the coaches on his staff, unless it is in an official capacity, should 
ne\er make any aitical comments. If he has difficulty finding posi- 
tive statements, he sliould make none at all. Coaches receive 
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enough uncalled-for criticism from “downtown quarterbacks” 
without being disparaged by members of tlieir own group. 


Extra Pay for Coaching 

Extra pay for coaching is a problem that must be faced by 
the director. Some coaches are well paid for their services, but 
others are not so fortunate. Tliere are s-arious methods of pa)ing 
the coaching staff; a great deal depends on school custom, and the 
director may find it extremely difliciilt to change an established 
means of compensation, even svhen it is inequitable. Tlie most 
common methods include the following; 

1. Non-physical education personnel: 

(a) Paid for each sport coached. 

(b) Receive extra compensation in salary for coaching a 
determined number of sports. 

(c) Recei\e compensation for free time spent in coaching. 

(d) Receive no extra compensation. 

2. Physical education personnel: 

(a) Paid for each sport coached. 

(b) Receive extra compensation in salary. 

(c) Required to coach one or tsvo sports; 
paid for others. 

(d) Required to coach two or three sports 
and paid an average amount. 

(e) Receive compensation for free lime spent in coaching. 

(f) Receive no extra compensation. 

There may be other methods, but most plans will follow one of 
these patterns. 

In many schools, coacliing is considered a part of the physical 
education teacher’s responsibilities. When this teacher has a 
teaching load comparable to that of other teachers, there is no 
reason why he should be expeaed to coach without extra pay if 
nonphysical education personnel are paid for coaching. A physi- 
cal education teacher should be hired by the administration for 
his teachin*^ ability in his particular field of specialization, and 
coaching should be an extra duty. The fact that physical educa- 
tion is related to athletics should have no bearing on the ques- 
tion of extra compensation. Many schools provide extra pay for 
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faculty members who supervise such activities as dramatics, public 
speaking, student clubs, music programs, publications, and stu- 
dent government, and there is often a close relationship between 
the supersisors' academic fields and their extra duties. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3, and Fig. 4 indicate the results of survey's of coach- 
ing pay. in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and New York. 


Fig. 2 

EXTRA PAY GIVEN FOR COACMISC OLTIES IV 60 ILLIVOiS ItICII SCHOOLS * 

;50 $100 $150 $200 $230 $300 $S50 $100 $150 $500 
to lo to u> to to to to to and 

99 H9 199 219 299 S49 999 449 499 up 

Ath. Director 4 I 2 $ I 6 1 I 1 IS 

Baseball 2 5 7 14 5 7 2 1 

Baseball Asst. 1 2 9 9 2 2 111 

Basbeiball 2 5 H 5 12 2 20 

Basketball Aul S 7 tS 10 )0 3 1 

Cross-Country 3 9 $ 5 I I 

Football I 6 I 9 7 12 2 16 

FootballAssL 5 7 14 12 7 2 I 

Oolt 5 18 4 I 

Incrzmurals 15 9 114 2 

Swimming II I j 

Tennis 11 3 6 9 1 1 

Track 189 12 57522 

Track AssL 2 8 14 1 

Wrestling 12 16 I I 


t WiIliam Healjr. “Extra Pay Fot Ccaching.’' Scholastic Coach, DecembCT, 1959. 
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Rg. 3 

EXTXA PAY CIVEN FOR COAQilNC DUTIES IN 60 UlSCOSSIN IIICH SCHCMLS ^ 

$50 $100 $!50 $200 $230 $SOO $350 $400 $150 $500 

to (a to to to to to to to and 

99 M9 199 249 299 319 399 449 499 up 

Ath. Director 7 2 2 2 1 

Baseball 8 H 4 5 4 2 1 

Basketball 2 8 3 10 6 15 7 8 

Basketball Asst. 2 10 6 19 8 5 4 

Crosscountry 1 4 6 3 2 

Football 1 10 2 15 7 12 4 10 

Football Asst. 3 8 8 19 4 9 4 

Golf 10 8 8 S 

Intratnurals 2 6 3 5 2 1 

Tennis 6 4 7 5 3 

Track 4 15 5 14 7 2 1 1 1 

^Vrestllng 2 5 5 6 5 1 


■ Ibid., p. J6- 
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AANCC AND MEDIAN OF EXTRA f A\ REFORTEP FOR tAtlOLS ACnVITlES IN SI 

iVutnbff 

A\- YORE* 

Activity 

Reporting 

Range 

Median 

Archery 

1 

$100 

$100 

Achlecic Adminiitraiion 

38 

100-2200 

400 

Baseball (ind. am.) 

256 

50-820 

250 

BatletbaB (ind. aut.) 

283 

25-1000 

350 

Bowling 

71 

50-525 

150 

Crew 

3 

200-350 

300 

CroisOruntry 

74 

75-506 

200 

Tendng 

1 

362 

362 

Tooiball (tncL am.) 

228 

2.25 per hr 
• lOOOannual 

300 

Football Trainer 

2 

200-100 

300 

GoU 

83 

50.700 

150 

Gym Team 

S 

200-325 

320 

Handball 

1 

362 

362 

Kocley 

8 

150500 

300 

Intiafflurali 

64 

2-00 per hr, 

•650 annual 

160 

Lacioue 

IS 

250810 

300 

RtRe 

S2 

75-125 

225 

SViing 

12 

50400 

100 

Soccer (ind. assL) 

78 

75-750 

200 

Softball 

2 

100-200 

150 

Swimming 

32 

S-OO per hr. 

-580 annual 

300 

Tennis 

117 

75-525 

200 

Trad 

Volleyball, table tennis. 

191 

50-875 

200 

and badminton 

17 

50-200 

75 

AVrestling 

110 

150820 

275 

a John H. Shaw and Bruce Reann. "Exit* DuIt Par In New York Sut 

e Schools.” 

.Vew Jor* 5/a/e JeurjMj o 
(Summer Usue. I960). 

'/ Hetith, Pimknl Educ 

a/ioo end Jircrreltm, Vol 

1. IS. No. 4 
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Division of Work Load 

Tliis division of the athletic department’s work will depend 
entirely on the school sittiation. In smaller schools, the director 
is often responsible for most of the activities dealing with ath- 
letics. He may direct the program and coach all the sports, as 
well as teaching a full class load. In larger schools, the director 
should be certain that one induidual is not overloaded with 
coaching duties. Since most states will only allow qualified teach- 
ers to coach, each coach wdll also have responsibilities in his field 
of specialization. If he is oserloaded with coaching duties, some- 
thing must suffer— either his teaching or his coaching. 

Tlie proper degree of responsibility for any person depends 
on the size of the school and the nature of the activities. Generally 
speaking, an individual is most effective if he is the head coach 
for only one sport. If necessary, he may assist in another. The 
director should attempt to avoid the necessity for anyone to coach 
in two successive sports. 

In larger schools, the director should avoid coaching more 
than one sport— and it is often inadvisable for him to coach at all, 
since responsibility for the numerous activities of a large school 
can demand a great deal of time. The director who coaches may 
be forced to neglect one phase or another of the over-all program. 

No athletic director should attempt to do everything him- 
self. Staff members are usually willing to assume additional re- 
sponsibilities; in fact they welcome them as an indication of the 
director’s belief in their ability. One of the marks of a good 
administrator is his willingness to delegate authority to respon- 
sible individuals. 

Individual Improvement 

Each member of the staff should be encouraged to seek self- 
improvement. The director should keep his staff informed of the 
various opportunities that are available, and he should help them 
to take advantage of them by allocating money in the budget for 
expenses tJjat may be incurred. There are, for example, coaching 
clinics Avithin a reasonable distance of most schools. Tlie director 
should post a list of these clinics, their location, and the profes- 
sionals who will be on the staff. 
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Graduate courses dealing with many phases of athletics should 
also be brought to the attention of the staff. Some schoob make a 
practice of paying for all or part of the tuition for such courses; 
others offer an incentise plan of increased salaries for a stated 
amount of graduate credits. In any case, the direaor should en- 
courage his suff to use this method of professional improsement. 

Each athletic department should have an extensive library 
covering all phases of athletics— the psychology of coacliing. skills, 
new methods, training, and the like. Such books should be freely 
available to all members of the staff. 

The director should also see that the department subscribes 
to as many professional magazines as possible. TItese should be 
placed in a central location, so the staff will have an opportunity 
to keep abreast of current advances in athletia. It would also be 
advisable to place in the same area all the rule books that are 
available. These will be of cotutderable assistance to the coaches, 
since there are frequent rule changes that should be brought to 
their attention. 

CODE OF ETHICS FOR. COACHES OF SHERBURNE CE.VTRA1. SCHOOL 

1. Remember that you arc handling adolescent boys. Do not 
expect them to react as adulu. They arc not professional athletes, 
but they participate in athletics because they enjoy doing so. You 
should understand the basic principles of adolescent psychology 
and apply these to your coaching. 

2. The coaches muse maintain friendly relationships. We are 
in close contact with each other and must attempt to assist each 
other as much as possible. No coach should ever criticize another 
coach. We are all criticized from time to time in the community 
and must work together to combat tltis. If you cannot say any- 
tiling good about one of your fellow workers, don’t say anything. 

3. We must not attempt to influence a boy to select one sport 
over another— the final choice b hb. If your opinion b requested, 
give the boy or hb parents your Ivonesv opinion. Be certain that 
all those involved undersund tliat this b strictly an opinion and 
docs not necessarily guarantee success. In some cases, you may 
find that a boy b undecided as to what activity he should enter. 
Despite the faa that it may cost you an athlete tell him truthfully 
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what )ou tlijnk his chances svill be, and if >ou beliese he would 
be much more successful in another sport, do not hesitate to indi- 
cate such. The important thing we want is participation. We would 
like to have almost c\ er)' boy in a sport. 

•1. The altitude of the co.ich is reflected by his athletes. Be 
areful of your attitudes as expressed before the athletes. 

5. Do not infringe upon another coach's season. The start 
and conclusion of )our season is clearl) indicated in the athletic 
regulations. Adhere to these regulations. If a boy approaches you 
about how he might improie himself you may indicate several 
methods. Do not try to influence him to drop out of other sports 
in order to concentrate on one sport. This is unfair to the boy, 
the school tearru, and the other coaclies. 

6. Ckiaches should inform the athletes that they may lose the 
pThilcgc of participating in our pit^ram if they do maintain high 
standards in their responsibilities as students and as citizens of 
the school community. Tlieir actions in school reflea upon every 
athlete in the program. Tliey may be refused the privilege when 
their actions are derogatory in nature. 


CE.NERAL REGULATIONS FOR COACHES OF SHERBURNE CENTRAL SCHOOL 

1. Each coach is responsible for the equipment of his team. 
It is his responsibility to hasc an organized system of checking 
out equipment and checking it back in. We should be able to 
account for escry item. Hapharard care will only result in the 
possibility that your requests for equipment may be reduced in 
future years. 

2. The coach must sec that the equipment is not misused. 

3. See that the facility whidi you utilize for practice and 
games is both clean and safe. You are not expected to clean the 
area, but see that whocser is responsible is assuming this respon- 
sibility. Remove hazards or see that they are rectified-ive must 
protect the boys from injury due to hazards that could be elim- 
inated. 

4. Do not leave the building until the last boy from your 
group has left. If emergencies arise, see that someone assumes your 
responsibility. 
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5. Chect the locker room before leaving to see that it is 
left in proper order. 

6. See that the storage room is locked and all lights are out 
il you are the last coach to leave. 

7. You ate responsible tor the acts of ^our team on any trip— 
both on the bus and while the guests of your opponents. 

8. See that all injuries are handled in a proper manner. 
Als%’a)'5 think the worst of an injury and hope for the besL Be 
sure to report all injuries so that a form may be submitted. There 
have been a few cases where hoi's have been injured but no report 
was made. This leaves the department open for criticism. You will 
get further information on this in a bulletin on reporting injuries. 

9. Make certain that every member of your squad is insured. 
No boy will be allowed to participate if he is not insured. 

SUMMARY 

The relationships between staff members, between the di- 
rector and the staff, and between the athletic department and 
other departments in the school will have a telling affect on the 
program. 

The director should play an important part in the selection 
of new members for the suff. The qualifications he should seek 
in his personnel are experience, knowledge of his particular coacii- 
ing area, emotional control, a broad educational background, an 
undentanding of the adolescent, a sense of humor, courage, and 
responsibility. 

Codes of ethics arc sometimes long and involved, but the 
simplest guide is adherence to the "Golden Rule." A coach must 
not allow the desire to win lo overcome his sense of fair play or 
that of his plajers. Running up asuonomical scores is an unethical 
practice that frequently occurs in high school athletics: the di- 
rector should do his utmost to see that his staff avoids this prac- 
tice. As the model for so many boys, the coach must always use 
extreme caution in all his actions. 

Cooperation is a must lor all members of the staff, who should 
be urged to cooperate with each oUier, with other members of the 
faculty. Jtud u'itli other departments. A department that cooper- 
ates with others will usually get similar cooperation in return. 
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No deparlment or sport should lie considered more important 
than any other wlien it comes to scheduling activities, use of facil- 
ities, or the purchase of equipment. 

Tlie director must supervise Iiis staff carefully and be certain 
that tlieir actions do not in\ite criticism of the department. He 
must be extremely cautious with inexjierienced and new persons 
on the staff, who may not lie familiar sviih accepted practices in 
the particular school S)Stcm. If it is necessary to suggest changes, 
the director should do it in a tactful manner, but see that the 
changes are made. 

With the knowledge that his staff is doing a satisfactory job, 
the director should support his staff to the utmost and defy any 
unwarramed criticism. The director should never publicly crit- 
icire any of his staff members. If criticism is warranted, it should 
be handled in a private and official manner. 

The question of extra pay for coaching is a problem that 
the director must frequently face. He must be familiar svith the 
trends, both national and local, if he is to support or resist efforts 
for extra-duty pay. 

Staff members should be informed of escry opportunity for 
inditidual improvement. Tlie director should assist his staff in 
attending clinics and graduate programs. He should also have 
an extensive library, and magazines and rule books should be 
freely available to each one in the department. 
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SUCCESSFUL OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


T?HE Tcquirernents of an athletic director’s office will vary con- 
sidCTably, depending on the sire of the school, the number on the 
suS. the extent of the program, and the space available. There 
are, iheicfcre, very fev? schools that would have exaaly the same 
requirements. In covering the areas of primary importance, there* 
fore, this chapter may discuss some subjects that are not applicable 
to certain athletic departments-^nd, possibly, may omit some 
topics that should be included in others. 

Good organuation will generally make for a good program. 
The director should be able to obuin any required information 
at a moment’s notice, without searching through drawers or 
through reams of paper on his desk. A well^>rganized office will 
save the director and suff members a considerable amount of 
time, for they will have needed information at their fingertips; 
it will eliminate the necessity for spending tedious hours compil- 
ing information that should be available. 

Files 

The size and number of files required again depends upon 
the size of the school and the dcpanmcni. No matter what amount 
of space U required, the athletic director should have a separate 
area for his atliletic program. If he also supervises other areas, 
such as ph)-sical education, health, or recreation, each program 
should have its ov-m file. When the amount of required informa- 
tion is small, each subject may be kept in a separate area of a 
42 
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single file drawer. In some cases, each area might has-c m o^s-n file 
drawer, and in larger systems each might require an individual 
file cabinet. 

Many of the forms mentioned in this chapter are more 
completely described in later chapters, so they are not illustrated 
here; the reader will be referred to the chapters in which these 
forms can be found. 

Following is a listing of the folders that might be included 
in a typical file and a short description of the information that 
might be placed in them. Other sv'ays in svhich such material may 
be arranged to facilitate its use will be indicated where appro- 
priate. 

1. Accidents and Injuries: Tlicse forms indicate the indi- 
vidual injured, date, time, type of injury, and disposal— first aid, 
doctor, hospital, etc. (Forms in Chapter 15.) 

2. Athletic Awards: Two separate files of information may- 
be maintained to cover this area. One folder contains the names 
of boys who ha\e earned awards, the year, and tlie sport. This 
provides the director with a record of all previous award winnen. 
This information can usually be compiled on one or two sheets 
of standard-shed paper for each year. (Illustrated in Chapter 14.) 

The current file conuins standardized forms printrt on S" 
X 5" cards, on tvhich arc recorded the awards that have been 
achieved by the boys who arc still participating in the program. 
This is particularly important if the unit system of awarding 
jackets or sweaters is used. In a few seconds, one an tell exactly 
how many units each boy has achieved. (These are also illustrated 
in Chapter 14.) 

3. Athletic Organizo/io»u.' This folder contains all pertinent 
information on such organizations— the constitution, minutes of 
meetings, attendance, etc. (Further information in Chapter 17.) 

4. Budget: In this folder should be filed information regard- 
ing the amount of money available for the athletic program. It 
should include lists of the equipment that has been requisitioned, 
ordered, delivered, and paid for. (Typiai forms are illustrated 
in Chapter 9.) 

The size of the school will determine whedier it is advisable 
to have a separate file for budgets, requisitions, order forms, and 
receipts. In some ases, bills are submitted as soon as received, 
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but if bills are submitted at a specific lime, the director should 
have a folder for them. Again, ihis will depend on the financial 
practice of the school system. In some cases, the director may find 
it simpler to place all this information in a loose-leaf binder. 

5. Catalogs: In most instances, the athletic equipment cata- 
logs utilized by the athletic department will require an individual 
file drawer. If the director does not make a habit of checking them 
frequently, he svill often have obsolete catalogs. He should main- 
tain an up-to-date file of catalogs that will give him a complete 
listing of all athletic equipment ivith current prices. 

6. Coaches: This folder should contain important data re- 
garding all the coaches on the staff— their home addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, summer addresses, and any other pertinent in- 
formation that may be required if they must be contacted on 
short notice. Personal data should also be recorded, in case it is 
needed for publicity purposes. 

7. Coaching Schools: This folder should include all the in- 
formation the director may receive on current coaching schools. 
Since thu information b extremely important to the members of 
hb staff, he should file it rather than attempting to remember all 
of the particulars. 

8. Contracts: Thb folder should contain all contracts appli- 
cable to the athletic deparimeni, such as game contracts or offi- 
cials' contracts. (Forms in Chapters 5 and 7.) 

9. Correspondence: The director should have a file of cur- 
rent correspondence, since he may find it necessary to refer to 
such information from time to time. TTiis folder should include 
pertinent correspondence on specific phases of the athletic pro- 
gram and carbon copies of his own correspondence. 

10. Eligibility Lists: This subject covers two separate areas 
and might require two folders- Tlie first would contain records 
of participation eligibility, for students in both his ovm school 
and opposing schools. 'The director may file these records in a 
folder or place them in a loose-leaf binder for the convenience 
of the coaclving staff. They should be maintained from year to 
year so each coacli may check to see what players from opposing 
teams will be returning and new coadies will be able to discover 
the number of experienced players they will have on their squads. 

Scholastic eligibility forms may be placed in a large folder 
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with copies of the regulations. It may be more convenient to have 
a standard eligibility form printed on 3" x 5" cards and kept in 
a separate small file, since these forms svill be in constant use dur- 
ing the year. (The \arious types of eligibility forms are illustrated 
in Chapter 12.) 

1 1. E(]uipnieul Inventory: These forms may be placed either 
in a regular folder or, if rather ntimerotis, in a iep.irate loose-leaf 
binder. In cither case, they should be readily available. (Typical 
forms are illustrated in Chapter 9.) 

12. Equifyment Isiue: TThe director may use one of several 
methods to maintain a record of the equipment that has been 
issued to the athletes. Tltese are discussed, and the forms that 
may he utilized are shown, in Chapter 9. If he uses the large 
team-issue forms, a regular folder sliould suffice. If indisidual 
equipment-issue cards are used, they may require a separate 3" 
X 5" file. 

IS. Facility Schedules: A definite schedule for the use of fa- 
cilities should be both kept on file and posted in a prominent 
place. If forms are to be completed when there is a request for 
the use of facilities that come under the jurisdiction of the ath- 
letic department, these forms sliould also be placed in this folder. 

14. Finances: This folder should include all the information 
regarding the financial affairs of the athletic department and the 
athletic association or varsity club. 

15. Game Result Reports: These forms should be available 
to the coaches or managers after each contest so they rvill be able 
to note the information they wisli to have publicized. This is 
extremely important to the individual who has the responsibility 
of reporting such information to the newspapers, radio, or tele- 
vision. (This form is illustrated in Chapter 23.) 

16. Gate Receipts: The director should maintain a record 
of the gate receipts for the various sports over a period of years. 
Such information may sometimes be required, and this record 
will make the task much simpler. 

17. Graduate Courses: This information may be placed in 
the coaching-school file or, if necessary, in a file of its own. It 
should include brochures and catalt^ sent by various colleges 
and universities. 

18 Intramurals: This folder should contain a complete rec- 
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made by the phjsician should also appear in this folder, since 
the coaches may wish to refer to this information from time to 
time. (Forms in Chapter 15.) 

25. Physiciatu: The physicians skho are to treat athletic in- 
juries should be listed with their addresses and telephone num- 
bers. Also listed should be other important numbers, such as the 
ambulance and the hospital. It might also be well to post a similar 
list on the athletic director's bulletin board. 

26. Public Relations: The material in the “game report” 
file might be included in this folder, or vice versa. It should in- 
clude the names and telephone numbers of the individuals who 
should be contacted at the newspapers, radio, or television sta- 
tions. If specific instructions are necessary, having them on file 
will maXe them readily asailaWe to ihose who will be contacting 
the sarious media. 

27. Reconditioning; Although this material might be placed 
in the "equipment” folder, it is often consenient to maintain a 
separate file for it. This file will indicate to the director which 
equipment is at the reconditioned when he is in the process of 
taking an inventory. It may be difficult to foresee the cost of 
reconditioning equipment svhen setting up the budget, and the 
director may be able to approximate it more closely if he has such 
records from previous years. 

28. Reports: This will include all the reports that the ath- 
letic director must complete in regard to the various phases of 
the program— reports to the board of education, the state athletic 
association, and tlie like. 

29. Schedules: This folder should include the complete 
schedule for athletic esents during the year. {Tfiis is covered more 
completely in Chapter 5.) 

30. 5eaJo;i Records: The athletic department should main- 
tain a record of all the game and ev-cni results from jear to year. 
In this way, coaches will be able to dieck. back on previous results, 
and the director svill have on hand information that he will fre- 
quently need for publicity purposes. 

31. Section or District Information: All information sent to 
the director from the seaion or district of which his school is 
a part should be filed here. It should also include the minutes of 
their meetings and the by-laws of such groups. 
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32. State Athletic Association: All the information received 
from the state association should be filed here. 

33. TTamportation: This folder should include a list of the 
regulations regarding transportation for the various events, a 
^edule of esents. and the lime of departure for these events. 
(This b covered more completely in Chapter 22.) 


Individual Sports 

It is convenient to use a separate file dratver for the activities 
themselves. There should be a separate folder for the material 
pertinent to each sport. Such a file might include the following 
information: 

1. Handbook material. 

2. Scouting reports. 

3. Clippings. 

4. Eligibility Ibts (own and opponents). 

5. Equipment issue sheets. 

6. Articles. 

7. Bulletin board material. 

may rary from school to school, but in 
tome svay data on eadi sport should be Itcpt separately for 
the convenience of those who wish to utilize the infotmation. 

Standard Forms 

Si^ u "in' theit particular area of appli- 

lot tlte director to use standard 
w U sTmulT’, v' " """" procedure and 

mav he''nr!S"‘^‘‘'''^ '°™‘ ’PP'“"“S i" the various chapters 

Zs“ i us^ “nd^td tor several years should be printed^ the ex- 
foms *' one would assume. Sundard 

SrL used ■"""'OSOsphed. and the mimeograph stencils 
Zo^vavell io'-POOri- ■ned!^ would 

a e ruTo’n v! "ut al.„ a number of copies 

oil. ho matter what method h used, it will most certainly 
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be more convenient than tnaVin^ individual forms each time one 
is required. 

There are times u-hen a member of flte staff or the director 
'vill need a form that differs from the standard forms that may 
be on hand. A dittoed form on tvhicfi there is no typed informa- 
tion will pro\e extremely valuable in cases where there is no need 
for more than one or two such forms. Tlie required infonnation 
way be filled in as desired. 


Clerical Assistance 

This is another area whicli rvill be greatly influenced by the 
size of the school. In larger school systems, the director may hase 
a full-time office staff of one or two peisons— possibly more in city 
systems. In otlier cases, die clerical staff may be only part-time, 
with the athletic director sharing their services with other direc- 
tors. In smaller sciioofs. the director’s only clerical assistance may 
be those hired to act as assistants to all members of the faculty 
staff as well as the administration. 

Many schools, in order to gite their business-major students 
practical experience, will supply each director with a student for 
a type of on-the-job training. Tliis method has proved extremely 
>aluable for both the directors and the students. If this method 
is not utilized in a school, the director might u'cll approach the 
business department director, who will usually receive such a sug- 
gestion with enthusiasm. A number of different students may be 
assigned during various periods to type, answer the phone, and 
take dictation, if they arc capable. Finally, the director of a small 
school may have no assistance at all, in which case he must handle 
all clerical tasks himself. 

No matter wjiat system is utilized, tJie director should be 
certain that the clerical phase of his department is being handled 
efficiently. Clerical assistance should make the directors job con- 
siderably easier, but carelessly liandled it might well create consid- 
erable more work for the director. 

If the director is sharing assistants, or if all clerical assistance 
throughout the school is handled by a few persons, he should be 
certain that he does not demand too much of their lime at the 
expense of other departments. When high school students serve 
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as assistants, the director must remember that their skills and 
abilities tvill be somewhat limited. He must, therefore, be ex- 
tremely cautious in the type of ss-ork he requests of them, since 
the task may have to be repeated if they are not capable of han- 
dling it properly. In addition, he must remember that the students 
will have a considerable amount of school svork, and he should 
not overload them with his departmental work. 

IVTienet er the director has clerical assistance, he should always 
give the individuals involved sufficient lime to prepare any mate- 
rial he requests. There is nothing more disturbing to office per- 
sonnel than to have a director who waits until the last minute 
before supplying them with information that is needed on a due 
report, or insists that his clerical work must take precedence over 
others. When there is a deadline for any material, the director 
should have it in the hands of the clerical assistants well ahead 
of the due date, because they may have other responsibilities that 
are just as demanding. 

Courtesy, cooperation, and consideration are extremely im- 
portant in dealing with clerical assistants. A director who con- 
stantly shows tliese qualities will have little difficulty in getting 
material out quickly if he does happen to be caught in a pinch. 
This situation should arise very rarely, however, if the director is 
well organized. 

Correspondence 

Whether the dirccioi has clerical assistance or not, all his 
correspondence should be typed. A typed letter is much easier to 
read and will usually get more attention than a hastily scrawled 
one— and typing will also eliminate the many misunderstandings 
that can result from handivritlen material. 

It is advisable for the director to keep carbon copies of all 
his correspondence, since there will be limes when he may not 
recall ilie exact wording of a letter. If any question arises as to 
specific statemenu or arrangements made, a carbon copy vvill 
eliminate any chance of error. 

The athletic department should have stationery with its own 
letterhead. This makes a much better impression than correspond- 
ence written on blank paper or on school stationery. Such station- 
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er)- is quite inexpensi\e, and it is well svorth the small cost. There 
are many types of letterheads, from the most simple to the very- 
elaborate. Many schools include their school aest, athletic s)-m- 
bol, or mascot, but this is not a necessity. 


SUMMARY 

There will be considerable x-ariation in the equipment and 
records in the athletic director’s office. Although the requisites 
differ svith the size of the school, certain common areas must be 
included. 

Good organization of the Information and material that must 
be on file and as-ailable to the staff and the director trill do much 
to simplify the many tasks that must be completed in the depart- 
ment. The director should be certain that his files include all 
the information rclcsant to the department's operation. In addi- 
tion to the complete files, some areas may require separate filing 
systems because of their frequent use. Each Individual sport can 
be given a separate area in the file, to enable the director to group 
together all the information clut applies to each particular activity. 

Standardized forms svitl create standardized procedures among 
the staff members, and they should be utilized wherever possible. 
The director may have such forms printed, mimeographed, or 
dittoed. He should also have blank forms asailable for use when 
a standard form is not appropriate. 

The amount of clerical assistance available to directors varies 
from school to school. If the direaor docs have clerical assistants, 
he should treat them with courtesy, cooperation, and consideration 
if he expects the same in return. In schools where there is little 
clerical assistance, the director may be able to utilize students who 
are majoring in business and supply them with a valuable educa- 
tional experience. 

The director’s correspondence should be typed neatly, and 
he should retain carbon copies for reference at a later date. If at 
all possible, the athletic department should have stationery with 
its own letterhead. 
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SCHEDULING PROCEDURES 


One of the major tasts facing the athletic director is the prob- 
lem of scheduling activities— the greater the number of activities, 
the greater the problems. But as in any area of responsibility, 
good organization can simplify the task. Haphazard scheduling 
can often result in general chaos, and have unpleasant repercus- 
sions. The director must use care and discretion in all his schedul- 
ing activities. 

Principles of Scheduling 

IE the director's school is a member of a league or conference, 
league commitments must always take precedence over nonlcague 
activities. This may force the director to refuse or, at least, delay 
scheduling contests that arc more attractive, both competitively 
and financially. The individual directors in a league should insist 
that their league schedules be arranged far enough in advance 
to facilitate the scheduling of nonleague activities for those who 
wish to do so. 

Unpleasant situations may arise when a school attempts to 
function in more ilian one league or conference in one or more 
sports. In such situations one of the groups may be forced to 
adjust in order to compensate for the other. The schools vvho con- 
tinue to compete in only one of the groups are often treated 
unfairly. 

The director should never attempt to diange the date of 
a league contest in order to clear the way for a nonlcague contest. 
Tlic schedulers have diiTiculty enough in arranging Khedules that 
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are satisfactorj' to the many member schools tvithout being asked 
to make adjustments for the benefit of one school. 

There should be an understanding in the league that in the 
case of a cancellation, league contests liave preference over non- 
league commitments. This situation can usually be worked out 
to eser>one’s satisfaction, but this requirement should be clearly 
stated in the league by-laws. Tliis is particularly important in 
the case of baseball, golf, and other sports where inclement sveaihcr 
svill often cause postponements and. because of the short spring 
season in man) states, it is difficult to reschedule postponed con- 
tests. 

Equal competition is an important objectise of good sched- 
uling. Tliere is no reason why a team should schedule a socalled 
"breather." As the director sets up the schedules for each actisity, 
he must keep in mind that a good gate or a large guarantee is no 
excuse for mismatching teams. 

In an earlier chapter, the suggested mileage limits beisveen 
competing schools as set forth b) tlie National Federation were 
discussed. Ordinarily, schools in the same area will join together 
in a league and eliminate much of the travel problem. Hosvever, 
nonleague contests are often scheduled between teams a consid- 
erable disunce apart, and there are dangers of which the director 
must be war)*. If it is the custom for a school to schedule a trip 
that svill require an overnight stay, the direaor must be certain 
that lodging arrangements are possible. He should nescr scliedule 
an extremely long trip if the team must step from the bus and 
be ready to play svith only a short recuperative period. Because a 
long trip is tedious and tiring for the athletes, this is an extreme!) 
umvise practice. Similarly, a long trip immediately after a contest 
is tiring and uncomfortable to a group of bo)^ who have just com- 
pleted a strenuous activity. In either case, the practice is neither 
ph)siologicall) nor ps)chologic3lly sound. 

The director must be careful not to create conflicts, either 
between two events or between two school functions. In some 
cases it is advisable to combine two events— for example, to run 
a ctossfcwiwwy meet at tlie halftime of a football g^me. Tlits will 
provide an excellent selling program for tlie athletic department. 
If cross countr)* does not happen to create much local interest, 
this practice might well increase enthusiasm for the sport. Of 
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course, many schools have cross-country teams that are well sup- 
ported, and in such a case, this sport should not be relegated to 
a football halftime prc^ram. This decision will rest tvith the 
director, since he knows his program the best. 

It is inadvisable to schedule two events at the same time ivhere 
there is a possibility that the support may be divided. It would 
be unwise, for example, to schedule a basketball game at home 
and a wTCStling match atvay from home if there is equal interest 
in both sports, since the team that is on the road tvould probably 
draw very few fans from the home torvn. ' 

The director would undoubtedly find that the football coach 
would be upset if a band concert were scheduled at the same 
time as one of his football games. The athletic department does 
not desire any infringement on their scheduled activities, and the 
director must be certain Uiat he does not infringe on the activities 
of other departments. There svill be times when emergencies arise, 
but they can usually be solved rvith interdepartmental coopera* 
tion. If the athletic department indicates all its dates on the 
administration's master calendar and the oilier departments do 
the same, very few conflicts will arise. If there is a chance that 
a team or an individual may progress through a tournament and 
base the opportunity to compete further as a result of svinning. 
this also should be indicated on the schedule, for it is this t)pe 
o! situation that usually creates conflicts. All departments should 
do their utmost to avoid infringing on other sdieduled activities. 

When to Schedule 

Schedules should be arranged as far in adrance as possible. In 
certain cases, league schedules are established on a rotating basis, 
and the directors will be familiar with tlieir schedules )ears in ad- 
%-ance, barring unforsecn circuinsunces. 

One of the major problems in high school athletics seems to be 
the Inability of directors to arrange their schedules early. Most 
directors are kept extremely busy, but scheduling is one of their 
main responsibilities and should take precedence over many of 
their oilier duties. When a director is contacted for a contest, he 
should indicate as early as possible whether his team will be able 
to comjicte. TIictc is nothing so irritating as to base a director in- 
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dicate that he may be able to sdiedule a contest, but that he is not 
certain of the date. Tlie intelligent director will fill his schedule as 
completely as possible and fit in the slosv-amwering director later, 
if feasible. 

League schedules should be determined as early as possible. 
Since league contests usually do not fill a school's schedule com- 
pletely, the director must often arrange nonleague contests, and 
this is obviously difficult to do if he does not know his league 
schedule. There is no reason why the complete league schedule for 
all sports cannot be submitted in February or March of the pre- 
ceding school year. In some sports, it is imperative that open dates 
be known as early as possible so they can be filled. It is an excellent 
practice to base as a part of the league by-laws a specific date by 
which all league schedules must be agreed \ipon. Any readjustment 
necessary may be worked out by the schools involved, svith the ap- 
proval of the league, and the changes can be sent to all the league 
members. 

Midweek Games 

There has been a recent trend away from games played the 
night preceding a school day. This applies particularly to events 
that are scheduled in the evening and require students to be away 
from home during the normal evening hours— such sports as basket- 
ball, wrestling, swimming, and the like. The reasoning behind this 
trend is that such activities will interfere tvith school wort that 
must be completed in the evening. Tliere is also the possibility of 
students returning home laiher late after a game, and the late re- 
turn having a detrimental effect on ilieir school work the next day. 

No doubt there can be arguments both pro and con on this 
matter. Usually the administration or the board of education de- 
cides to eliminate midv\eck games after public criticism or faculty 
request. In some situations, the travel involved may supply the 
reason for the elimination of midweek games. 

Eliminating these games may create other problems equally 
difficult to solve. Because the number of available nights is ex- 
tremely limited, a scheduling problem may be created. A basket- 
ball team, for example, may be hard pressed to play a full schedule 
with such a restriction. In some areas, high school teams are play- 
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ing on both Friday and Saturday nights, but this practice is also 
open to criticism, since there are many who believe it is not health- 
ful to hase high school boys play two nights in succession. After- 
noon games also have their drawbacks. By using the evenings 
before holidays it is possible to increase the number of available 
dates, but the variation of the holidays often eliminates the use of 
these nights. 


Number of Games 

An earlier chapter discussed the restrictions on the number of 
games that may be played in a particular sport in the various states. 
In some cases there are no restriaions, while in others the limita- 
tions are quite strict The direaor must approach thb problem 
with a practical and realistic outlook. The school system does not 
function for the sole purpose of presenting athletic activities for 
the pleasure of the public. Any phase of the program that may de- 
tract from the basic objectives of education should be carefully 
scrutinued, revised, or removed. Several years ago, the final game 
of a state basketball tournament pitted a team that VN-as playing its 
fifty-fifth game against another that was plajing its fifty-sixth. To 
rcadi these astronomical figures, the teams would have to average 
at least four games per week from late Novermber until early 
March. Was this educationally sound? 

State association restriaions on basketball have reduced this 
possibility in many cases. MTien there are no restrictiom, what 
should be the maximum? Tljc mcTSi reasonable limitation would 
seem to be two games per week, and this restriction should peruin 
to tournament play as well. 

If there is no regulation in this arra, the director should use 
common sense when it comes to determining the schedules. Some 
sports arc muclt more demanding than others, and the athletes 
must be given sulficient time in whkh to recuperate. Two or three 
rifle matches per week might be perfectly acceptable, if they do 
not interfere with a boy's school work. Two football games per 
week are quite out of the question, because of the nature of the 
game. 
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Verification 

The director must ha\e a system of vcrif}ing his scheduled 
activities. There have been man^ cases of misunderstandings that 
resulted in strained relations betsveen directors and schools. Any 
event that is scheduled over the telephone should ahva>s be verified 
by a letter or, at least, a postcard. It is also ad\ isable to verify league 
contests, even though a copy of the schedule should be in the hands 
of each director and each coach. In the case of a misunderstanding, 
the director can always checL back on his correspondence to verify 
the original arrangements. 

Any scheduled activity must go tlirough the director's office 
before it can be approved. If each coacli schedules his own contests, 
there is always the danger of conflicts: the director should have it 
understood that no contest may be scheduled without his approval. 

Standard Forms 

The director should have a number of standard forms avail- 
able to assist him in his scheduling. The first is a master chart, 
which indicates on which dates particular contests are scheduled. 
A master chan in the office of the administration should include 
all scheduled school activities, and a similar chart in the director's 
office should include all scheduled athletic events. league meetings, 
and the like. 

The director should also have a schedule book, which is sim- 
ilar in structure to the master chart. Tliese can be purchased rather 
inexpensively and will prove to be extremely handy. Rather than 
listing the individual sport activities on separate sheets of paper, 
the director can compile all tlie various schedules in this book and 
note, at a glance, any possible conflicts. 

When scheduling aciiviijcs with other schools, particularly 
nonleague opponents, it would be wise to exchange contracts. 
There are a number of excellent forms which may be used for this 
purpose. Many schools ditto or mimeograph their own, and some 
state associations supply their member schools with such contracts. 
(Figures 5 and 6 show two t>pes of contract form.) 

If the director must schedule a great number of evenu, it 
would be wise for him to have some standard schedule-request 
form available. Many schools ditto or mimeograph their own 
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forms, and there are commercial printers, sucli as School Aid Com* 
pany, Danville, Illinois, who have designed a convenient schedule* 
request postcard with a return reply atuched. Such forms make 
this task somewhat simpler for the director (See Fig. 7). 

Once the schedules have been arranged, the director should 
have dittoed copies ot the complete schedules available for the 
coaches, the players, and the members of the faculty. Another 
method of informing those involved is providing a chronological 
listing of all athletic events scheduled during a particular season. 
Such forms may be used for publicity purposes and posted through- 
out the school, but their main purpose is to indicate on which dates 
athletic events are scheduled so conflicts will not arise. 

Special Trips 

Arranging a special trip to meet an opponent from another 
geographial area >s an excellent practice. Such a trip must be well 
planned, and it should never interfere with normal school func- 
tions— nor should it be of such a distance that the players will be 
extremely fatigued. A weekend trip is most practical, with the team 
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Norwich Central School District 
D£yART>TENT OF PHYSICAL EOLCATION 
SCHEDULE BEQUEST— INTERSCHOlASnC ATHLEnCS 


Date - 

Norwich is interested i 

n scheduling your team it 

1 the following competition: 

Badminton 

Cross Country 

Table Tennis 

Baseball 

Football 

Tennis 

Basketball 

Colt 

Tract 

Bowling 

RjRe 

Volleyball 

^Vrestling 

The following dates a 

re suggested: 








I{ ih« abose <U(« not acceptable. s«ifl you please suggest dales 


Please address communicatian to: Samuel Elia, Athletic Direcior 
Norwich High School 
Norwich. New Vofl 

Telephone number: 

leaving after school on a Friday and reluming either on Saturday 
evening or Sunday morning. 

Many schools will arrange to have their athletes slay overnight 
witli members of the other team. The following year the trip i* 
reversed, and the host team become the visitors. Coaches are often 
friendly with coaches from disum schools and are able to arrange 
such trips, which prove extremely satisfying to all involved. In 
many cases, the finances of the athletic department will not allow 
for the expense of overnight lodging and meals for a team. With 
this plan, sudi expenses arc held to a minimum. 

The director should male certain that the boys who are mak- 
ing a trip with an athletic team are familiar with the type of 
clothing they should wear. It is always important that athletic 
teams make a good impression, both on and off of the field. A short 
discussion on proper dress fora trip is never out of line. 
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Such trips have excellent educational N-alues. The athletes will 
be associating with boys who come from different geographical 
areas, and as guests in the homes of their hosts, their social educa- 
tion will undoubtedly be enhanced. During the trip itself, the boys 
may be tra%e!ing through areas that they might never base had an 
opportunity to obsen e. Some boys may never have been aivay from 
home oternight previous to siicli a trip. Education does not only 
take place within the confines of a school building. 

Parents often do not understand the purpose of such trips or 
any of the particulars. For this reason, the director should send a 
form letter to the parents, explaining t\hat the conditions are and 
what arrangements have been made. The following letter is a 
typical example: 

TO BASEBALL PLASERS AM» TUUR PARCNTS. 

yve base an oscrnighc inp lo Cato-Meridian scheduled on May 19 
and 20. The players will (ease on the bus (rom Sherburne after school on 
Friday. May 19. They will arrhe in CatoMeridian about 7 P.M. On 
our way, we will stop to eaL Each boy will stay overnight with a player 
from the Cato-Meridian team. 

Two games will be played on Saturday, May 2&-lhe first at 10. SO 
in the laorning. and the second at 1:30 in the afternoon. The Cato- 
Meridian Varsity Cfub wdf hate a funch ready for the players between 
games. We will return home immediately after the second game and 
should be back in Sherburne early Saturday evening. 

The Cato-Meridian coach has indicated he will be able lo accommo- 
date only fifteen players. For this reason, it has been necessary to limit 
the number of boys making the trip. This choice will be determined by 
positions played and by gnde leveL Upper classmen will have priority. 
We plan to continue this program for several years, and the younger 
boys will have a similar opponunity an future years. 

Next year we are inviting i>ur hosts to Sherburne with similar arrange- 
ments and hope you will looperatc. 

We believe each boy should have at feast a few dollars for food. They 
will be kept quite busy, so will not have an opportunity to spend a 
great deal of money. 

We feel that this is not only an athletic activity, but an excellent 
educational activity as well We hope you are in full agreement with us. 

\Vould you please sign the form below, giving your son permission 
to make this trip? Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Andrew Grieve 
Athktic Director 
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I will permit my son to make the orein^ht trip »i-ith the baseball team 
to Cato-Meridiaa on May 19 and May 


Parent or Guardian 

The type of activity- will often detennine the feasibility of such 
a trip. In sports that require very little equipment, no difficult 
handlin g problems are Created. In other sports, hot\-c\'er, the 
amount and bulkiness of the equipment would make a trip ex- 
tremely difficult- The director must take many factors into account 
when planning an overnight trip; if a great many problems trill be 
caused, it might not be worth the effort. 


TOURNAMENTS 

There are a great variety of tournaments in tvbich a director 
may become involved. This clupter will discuss the types of tourna- 
ments and schedules that involve inierscholastic athletics. A later 
chapter will present other of loumamenu, which are more 
likely to be limited to the intramural program. 

Round Robin Tournament or Schedule 

The round robin type of schedule is illustrated in Fig. 8 
for four, six, and eight teams. It is quite simple to set up such a 
schedule, no matter how many teams may be involved. Each team 
is given a designated number, and the numbers are listed in order 
do^NTj the left column and up the right for the first series of con- 
tests. For the second scries, the number-one team remains con- 
stant. while the others are dropped one spot in the left column and 
moved up one in the right column. As a number reaches the 
bottom of the Icli column, it is moved to the bottom of the right 
column and begins its movement upss'ard. A number that reaches 
the top of the right column moves into the second position in the 
left column, since the number-one team ahs-ays remains constant. 
Since this method may be used for any number of teams, the 
round robin schedule is very simple to organize. 

In the case ol an odd number of teams, it will be necessary to 
use a “bye." The schedule-maker must use the even number that 
is one more than the number of teams entered, and the extra 
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number will then represent the bje. In a seven-team round robin 
schedule, he will use an eight-team schedule, with number eight 
representing the bye. In the first series of games, the number one 
team would have the bj-e. In the second series of games, the num- 
ber six team would have the bye: as tlie number eight rotates, 
each team would get the bye. 

After each team has met all of the others, the second round can 
begin by simply repeating the entire schedule. This may be re- 
peated as many times as desired. 

Fig. 8 

ROUND ROBIN TOURNAMENT SCHEDULES 

4- Teara Schedule 

M I 3 1-2 

2- S 4-2 3-4 

5- Team Schedule 

1- 6 1-5 1 4 1-5 1-2 

2 5 M 5-3 4-2 3-6 

3- 4 2-3 6-2 5 6 4-5 

8-Teain Schedule 

1 8 1-7 1< 1-5 M 1-5 1-2 

2- 7 8-6 7-5 6-4 53 42 3-8 

3- 6 2 5 8-4 7-3 6-2 5 8 4-7 

4- 5 3-4 2 3 8-2 7 8 6-7 5 6 

Schedule makers should know the exact number of games 
svhich any tournament or schedule will require. In the round 
Nx(N-l) , 

robin type the simple formula of will give the total num- 

ber of games which svill be required for a complete round. In an 
8 X (8-1) 

eight team schedule this would give you ^ or 28 games to 

complete the schedule. Each team svould have a seven game sched- 
ule in each round. 
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EUMINATJON TOURNAMENTS 

There are numerous l>'pes of eJimination tournaments but 
we will present here only the types which are applicable to inter- 
scholastic tournaments. The most common is the single elimina- 
tion tournament where a team is eliminated from further com- 
petition once defeated. When setting up such a tournament the 
schedule maker must remember that the number of spaces for 
entries must be a power of two— that is tsvo, four, eight, sixteen, 
thirty-two. etc. This is rerjuired to eliminate b>es after the first 
round, othenvise an entry may compete in the first round and 
skip the next round, which would be unfair to the other svinners. 

If there are five entries, then eight brackets must be used, 
with three of the entries receiving b>es in the fint round. If there 
are sixteen teams or individual entries, this svould work svell as 
there «-ould be no byes in the first round. If. on the other hand, 
there were sesenteen entries. It would require a first round of 
thirt)'-tivo spaces, since the previous power of two was sixteen. In 
this case there would be fifteen b>es, and only two teams svould 
meet in the first round. In such cases. wJiere there are numerous 
entries, it is wise for the schedule maker to have preliminary 
matches to reduce the entries to a jjower of two. This problem 
arises most frequently in individual sporu. 

In setting up elimination tournaments of any type, it is im- 
portant that a system of seeding be determined prior to the match- 
ing. The most simple method is to base the seeding on previous 
records for the individual or team. Those with the best records 
should receive the early round byes because of their previous 
performances. It is also advisable to place teams or individuals with 
outstanding records at either end of the tournament. If they con- 
tinue their excellent performances they will not meet until the 
finals, and the equal competition will guarantee an extremely 
interesting finale. 

In recent years, there has been an increase in the popularity 
of short basketball toumaments, held during a vacation period 
such as Christmas. Such a tournament has four entires and requires 
only two nights to complete, with the iv\o winners meeting for 
first and second and the nvo losers meeting for tliird and fourth. 
Such tournaments are spring up in many parts of the country. 
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Fig. 12 

TWO NIGHT ELIMINATION TOURNAMENT 
X 



FOURTH PLACE 


In individual spons .where ream scores are to be compiled in 
an elitninaiion tournameni. there are r-arious methods of com- 
piling these scores. In a single cliroinaiion toumameni. each win- 
ner receives one point for advancing, up to the semjfinab. The 
winner ol the touTnament is awarded ten team points, the runner- 
up seven team points, the third place winner four points, and the 
fourth place finisher two points. 

Tlie consolation tournament has many advantages over single 
elimination tournaments in some team and individual sports. Tliis 
tournament docs not become unwicldly unless there are a great 
many entries, and it gives each team or individual the opportunity 
of playing more than once. Each entry participates in a minimum 
of three games, and the results of the tournament will give a com- 
plete final standing for each team with a minimum of games. 
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The double ehmmRtton tournament also has advantages 
over the single elimination type. This tournament is somewhat 
more practical than the consohtion type if there are a great 
number of entries. In such a tournament, a team or individual 
must lose two contests to be eliminated. When the finals are 
reached, there will be a winner of the winning bracket, who has 
not lost a game or match, and a winner in the loser’s bracket, who 
has lost but one game or match. If the winner of the losers' bracket 
defeats the winner of the winners’ bracket, there must be one more 
meeting between the two, since eacli will have then lost one game. 
If the winner of the winners’ bracket defeats the team from the 
losers’ bracket, the tournament is completed. This tournament 
gives a team or individual ivho may have had an unusually poor 
game or match in an early round the opportunity of winning the 
title. 

A tvreslling tournament, because of the various weight classes, 
individual scores, and team scores, requires a somewhat different 
arrangement than most oth«- tournaments. Seeding, consolation 
rounds, ability to advance, falls, and the like must all be taken into 
account. At the outset, a svrestling tournament is organized much 
like other tournaments. After the seedings are agreed on, the con- 
testants must draw for either the byes or the preliminary matches 
that may be required. As a boy advances in a particular weight 
class, he is atvarded one point for a win, but no points are awarded 
for an advance through a bye. A point is awarded for each win 
until the finals of the championship and consolation eliminations. 
Wlien a boy reaches either of these finals, he wifi be awarded addi- 
tional points, So there is no necessity for the additional point. The 
boy svlio places first in his weight class is aivarded ten points, the 
second place finisher seven points, the diird place finisher four 
points, and the fourlli place winner two points. In addition to 
receiving points for ads'ancing, a boy will receive one additional 
point each time he wins by a fall, a default, or a forfeit. 

The consolation round in a wrestling tournament is con- 
siderably different than in other tournaments. Two boys of fairly 
equal ability may meet in an early round, and the loser might 
be eliminated even though he displays ability almost comparable 
to his opponent who advances to the finals. Other wrestlers may 
not exhibit his ability, but because of their matching, they may 
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advance further and ha^'e a greater opportunity to score points. To 
compensate for this, all those boys who svere defeated by the final- 
ists move to the consolation round and compete for third and 
fourth place, with the opportunity to gain s-aluable team points 
by advancing in this round. As Fig, 15 indicates, the matching in 
the consolation rounds is based on the bracketing in the champion- 
ship round. The survitxirs in the upper and lower brackets will 
not meet until the finals in either the championship or consolation 
rounds. This is as it should be if the seedings are correct. To illus- 
trate, in Fig. 15 #6 was defeated by #9 in the second round, while 
#3 was defeated by #9 in the third round. Hotvever, tvhen lliese 
two met in the consolation pairings. #6 defeated #3, indicating 
that the competition may have been somewhat less difficult in the 
first bracket than in the second. In the lower bracket, sve find that 
#16 ss’as defeated in the first round by #17, who esentually ended 
up in second place. Even though defeated in the first round, #16 
proved to be tlie third best svrestler in his weight class as he moved 
Uirough the consolation rounds. In such a tournament, the conso- 
lation pairings cannot be made until the finals of the champion- 
ship rounds are reached. Although this type of tournament is 
usually limited to wrestling, it cm be used in other sports. 


Entering Tournaments 

The director often has to decide whether it is advisable for 
a team from his school to enter a particular tournament. Pressure 
is often brought to bear on the director to enter his teams, but he 
must approads the problem carefully. The director must person- 
ally atuwer the following questions l>eforc coming to a final de- 
cision: 

1. Will entry extend the season beyond reasonable limits? 

2. 1$ the competition equal? 

3. IVill it increase the number of games beyond reasonable 
limits? 

4. Is the tournament sanaioned by the state athletic asso- 
ciation? 

5. Will the team or indh-idual be required to compete in 
seseral matches or games in an extremely short period of time? 
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6. Will participation interfere with other school events that 
were scheduled previously? 

7. Will entry interfere with the athletes' academic program? 

8. After entering once, will the school be expected to send a 
representative in the future? 

9. \Vill it create a transportation problem? 

10. ^Vill the aUtletes be required to remain away from home 
overnight and, if so, will there finances and facilities be available 
for this eventuality? 

11. IVTiat is the value to the school, the team, and the in- 
dividuals ins-olvedJ 

There are many so-called "Invitational tournaments,” and 
a director may find that a team from his school is insited to par- 
ticipate because of its outstanding record. In some cases, the spon- 
soring agency of such tournaments is only interested in gate 
receipts, rather than in healthy athletic competition. The director 
must be extremely wary of such toumamenis. 

Postal end Telephone Meets 

This area has been sadly overlooked in many locales. Certain 
activities cm function very effectively through correspondence 
between the diteciors or the coaches, or over the telephone. Schools 
that are some distance apart can agree on a specific date for com- 
petition and have both their teams compete, even though they do 
so at their own schools. Obviously, there are sports in which this 
is impossible, but in several areas it is quite feasible. 

Riflery, archery, and bowling cm easily be scheduled in this 
manner, since the scoring alone is important. Standards can be 
agreed upon by the two schools involved prior to the match. Track 
and swimming arc two other activities dtat can be sdteduled in tit is 
tvay. Although the competitive element might cliange the outcome 
to some degree, performances based strictly on time, distance, and 
height will create considerable interest. 

In a postal track meet, for example, the two schools involved 
agree on a particular date for running the meet. The times, dis- 
tances, and heights for the first three finishers from each school 
are recorded, and immediately after the meet, are forwarded to 
the opposing school. Each coach then compiles the results of the 
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meet by comparing the information from his opponents with 
the results from his own team and comes up with a 6nal score. 

This kind of meet svouJd be excellent during the early part 
of the season. Many coaches run intrasquad competition at this 
time, and such a meet will be an added incentive to each team. The 
competitors must adhere strictly to the rules as set forth by their 
stale associations to eliminate any misunderstandings. 


SUMMARY 

Scheduling is one of the main responsibilities of the director 
and he should adhere to certain basic principles when performing 
this function. 

1. League commitments should come first. 

2. It is difficult, and often unfair, to attempt to function in 
two leagues or conferences In one or more sports. 

3. The league schedule must be adhered to strialy. 

4. There should be league by-laws regulating the playing of 
postponed games. 

5. Equal competition must be of prime consideration. 

6. Dlsunce to be tra\eled should determine the advisability 
of scheduling certain opponents. 

7. The director must avoid conflicts between scheduled ath- 
letic events as well as between athletic events and other 
school activities. 

Schedules should be arranged as early as possible. The sub- 
mitting of league schedules early will facilitate arranging non- 
league contests. Mid-week games are on the decline due to the pos- 
sible derogatory effect upon the athletes* academic responsibilities 
and this change has created scheduling problems in some sports. 
The number of contests are usually regulated by the sute asso- 
ciations, but the director should use common sense in determining 
the number of contests practical for each sport in his school. 

The director should verify all scheduled contests, both league 
and nonleague. Standard forms will simplily the scheduling pro- 
gram. Master charts, schedule books, contracts, schedule requests, 
dittoed schedules, and chronological schedules will usually guaran- 
tee the elimination of conflicts and a balanced schedule. 

Special athletic trips have extensive educational values. ^Vhen 
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arranging for them, the parents should be informed of all the 

particulars and objectives. 

There are many types of tournaments and schedules asso- 
ciated tvdth interscholastic contests: 

1. Round robin schedules. 

2. Single elimination tournaments. 

3. Consolation tournaments. 

4. Double elimination tournaments. 

5. Wrestling tournaments. 

^Vhen deciding whether to enter a team in a particular tourna- 
ment, the director must carefully measure the values that a team or 
individual rsdll derive against the negative aspects of participation. 

Postal and telephone meets provide an excellent opportunity 
for competition between schools that are a considerable dbtance 
apart. They are quite feasible in many areas of aiWetic competi- 
tion, but their use has been sadly limited. Directors should seri- 
ously consider this method of increasing their schools’ activities. 
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GAME ORGANIZATION 


T*HE athletic director mmt be ceruin that the many phases of 
the numerous athletic activities under his direct supervision are 
completely and efficiently organized. A smoothly functioning pro- 
gram is an indication that the director has prepared well in ad- 
vance for the multitude of related responsibilities. Last-minute 
emergencies indicate a lack of foresight and planning. 

The responsibilities of the director will not vary considerably, 
even though there is a wide variety of activities. The responsibili- 
ties of each coach vvill of course vary from activity to activity, but 
Che director’s obligations remain fairly consunu 

Supervision 

At all school functions, whether athletic or nonathletic, there 
should be direct supervision over all those vvho participate or 
attend. Since athletics are a school function, they should be super- 
vised by school personnel. 

The director should attend as many of the athletic activities 
as possible. It is imperative that he be on hand at all of the home 
contests, for he is directly responsible for them. He should not 
merely attend these athletic contests as an interested spectator, 
but rather as the over-all supervisor of the entire program. It is 
his duty to move from location to location to insure that those 
responsible for the specific areas are functioning effectively. 

The usual practice is for schools to assign teachers as super- 
visors during such contests. In laiger school systems, this respon- 
sibility may be given only to the athletic and physical education 
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staff members; in others, each member of die fiacult)' is assigned 
supervision duty at some time during the school year. A rotating 
schedule is often organized by the administration, and teachers 
are assigned to oversee all school functions— adiletic contests, school 
plap, music programs, bus trips, movies, and the like. Such a sched- 
ule is often the fairest meth^ of designating supervisory dudes, 
because all teachers are assigned an equal number of events. In 
some schools, it is the responsibility of the director to schedule 
faculty members for such duties at athletic contests. He should be 
certain there is an equal distribution of such assignments and that 
a fevv teachen are not burdened too frequently with supervisory 
duties. 

In some schools, supervisory duties are assigned on a voluntary 
basis, with teachers who desire to attend athletic contests doing 
so in a supervisory capacity. Under this voluntary system, each 
teacher has a choice of the type of aciivitiy he desires to super- 
vise. In many schools, such functions are not considered a normal 
part of the teachen' responsibilities, and those who perfonn this 
duty receive extra pay. Again, this may be done on a pennanent 
ora rotating basis. There is usually no problem in obtainingsuper- 
vison when extra pay is involved, but the director, if it is his re- 
sponsibility to select these individuals, should be certain that the 
task will be performed effectively. He must also use discretion in 
his selection and be certain that such oppotlunities are not limited 
to a select few. ^Miethcr there is extra pay or not, eacli faculty 
member should be giv en an equal opportunity to supervise. 

In many schools, it has become a practice to have police offi- 
cers on duty at activities that will attract a large number of spec- 
tators. This is extremely important if ilicre is any problem vvith 
parking. Traffic control must also be considered, both before and 
after the acuviiy. 

Although the director always hopes it will not be necessary, 
the police are important in controlling spectators if an unpleasant 
situation does happen to arise. As with ^e teachers, this responsi- 
bility may be considered part of regular police duty, or the police 
may receive extra pay for this service and may be assigned this 
responsibility during their off-duty hours. 

The director should detetmtne VN-hetlier the number of spec- 
tators vs’ilt be normal or above norma! for each scheduled activity. 
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If there is any possibility of a larger-than-normal number of spec- 
tators, he should make special arrangements to have extra super- 
visors, both faculty and police on hand. 

Ticket Tokers 

The method used in selecting ticket takers will also depend on 
the policy of the school system. Faculty members may be assigned 
this responsibility as a part of ilieir extra duty, or they may be 
paid for this service. As with the supervisory duties, this responsi- 
bility should be assigned, on a rotating basis. 

Students are often willing to assume this responsibility. They 
may be members of the student council, athletic association, or 
varsity club, or they may be business majors in the school program. 
This is an excellent educational experience for high school stu- 
dents, for it gives them responsibility for handling money and com- 
pleting the necessary financial reports. The director must see that 
the ticket takers are provided witli tables and chairs, change, tickets, 
and reports (see Fig. 16). He may designate an area where these 
items may be obtained, or have them delivered to the proper loca- 
tion, and he should see that they are returned, or indicate a loca- 
tion where they should be delivered after the contest. He should 
also review the financial reports before dismissing those in charge 
of each area. 

Officials 

Chapter 7 covers scheduling, paying, and dealing tvith officials 
in greater detail, but it should be pointed out here that it is the 
director’s duty to arrange for the required officials for all contests, 
to see that they are properly located prior to the contest, and to 
visit them after the contest to see whether all the arrangements 
have been satisfactory. 

Other Personnel 

The nature of the activity will determine the type of person- 
nel necessary for its efficient Rinctioning. The director should 
make arrangements well in advance for all required personnel. 

Activities such as track, swimming, cross-country, golf, tennis. 
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3nd the like may /unction with or without certified judges. In 
contests of this nature, the director will often find voluntari- 
assistants capable of making the necessary decisions, if this practice 
is permitted by the general policy of the section or district in 
svhich his school is located. 

The size of the school will also have some bearing on the 
type of personnel svho will be a\-ailable to fulfill these obligations. 
In many areas, the director will base no difficulty in finding in- 
terested community groups who will be enthusiastic about assist- 
ing in this manner. Frequently, faculty members arc also inter- 
ested in helping svith such tasks. The director should avoid, if at 
all possible, using students for such responsible positions. 

Once an individual has accepted such a duty, the director 
should supply him svilh all the materials and equipment required 
for his particular task— forms, clip boards, pencils, stop svatches, 
starting pistols, and any other necessary material. 

Many activities require timekeepers. This responsibility is ex- 
tremelj important, and the director should obtain the services of 
a competent adult and asoid the use of students. Extreme dis- 
satisfaction often results svben a high school boy or girl is responsi- 
ble for keeping time. Many scliools hire a paid timekeeper to 
insure a competent job. 

Again, the director should sec that all the necessary equip- 
ment is placed at the proper location for the comenience of the 
timekeeper. It is also advisable for the director to supply him with 
a copy of the timekeeping regulations for the various activities 
(see Fig. 17). Many rule books include a section that deals with 
the responsibility of the umekeeper. 

In certain sports scorekeeping makes considerable demands 
on the individual responsible for this imporunt task. Once again, 
it is advisable to obtain a mature individual, for an error may 
cause serious repercussions. The director should see that all 
equipment is delivered to the scorekeeper avcII before the start of 
the contest. As in the case of the timekeeper, directions required for 
the particular sport can be supplied to the scorekeeper at the 
start of the season or attached to the scorebook (see Fig. 1 8). 

It will be necessary during certain activities to ha\e ushers to 
assist in the seating of spectators. In large schools, ushers are usually 
hired, or members of certain groups from the scltool assume this 
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dut)'. The director should be certain that this group is briefed in 
their responsibilities, either by him or by the adult who is to 
supers’ise them. Ushcn should have some identification so they 
can be distinguished from the spectators. The most common 
method is the use of arm bands. 

If at all possible, a public address system should be amilable 
for athletic activities. If a school has a limited budget or difficulty 
in obtaining a standard public address system, it may be able to 
utilize a poivcr megaphone, which has come into prominence 
within the past fetv years. This is an inexpensive method of supply- 
ing a public service to those who have enough interest to attend 
the activity. These megaphones arc very easily handled and do 
not require a great deal of preparation sec Fig. 19). 


Fig. 19 
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The announcer should be well vened in the proper methods 
of announcing and should receive instnictiom from the director or 
someone else svho is familiar with the procedures. The director 
will often find a student quite capable of performing this function. 
The announcer should ha\e all the information regarding both 
teams or the various individuals invotsed (see Fig. 20). He can 
often make the activitJy much more interesting by providing per- 
tinent information that is not readily available to the general 
public— individual scoring, individual records, team records, track 
or gym records, and the like. 

Fig. 20 

lsrOBMATIO.N SHEET OS DASKETkAU. 

This sheet *tll be used by the announcer at our basteibait game, so be certain 
all the infonnation is correct. 

Teem Listi 

Home Team- - Visiting Team: 

Full Name No- Ht. tVi. Vr. Full Name No. Hi. ^Vt. Yr. 


Season Record: tVbn...— . lost—. tt'ofi.„... Lost.__... 

Place in League:.......—... 

Any pertinent information on mdisidual pb)eti. such as leading scoren. 
high averages, players approaching records, etc. . — .... — - - — — 


Result of last meeting beivseen the tvso teams: — — — 

Result of teams' bst games: — — ... — - 

Any other important infornsalJon that may be useful to the announcer during 
the game; ... — — — — 
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In many states, a doctor is required by laisr to be in attendance 
at many activities, particuiaTly (ootbaW, icc hockey, and other con- 
tact sports. The director must see that all arrangements are made 
to have a doctor at the location o£ the activity. In most schools, a 
team doctor attends all such contests; in otlien, it is the policy to 
rotate this responsibility among doctors in the community. Medical 
supervision of athletic contests is cxnered more completely in 
Chapter 15. 

Programs 

Many schools provide programs as another sen-ice for those at- 
tending the s-arious actitiiies. Programs vary in form from simple 
dittoed sheets to expensive printed programs. Usually, the cost 
of printed programs is offset by the sale of advertisements to local 
businesses. Programs are sometimes supplied free of charge, being 
handed out either as the specutors purchase their tickets or later 
by the ushen. The more elaborate programs are usually sold for 
a small amount. 

Concessions 

Refreshment concessions at athletic events can be profftable 
if handled in an efficient manner. The arrangements will \*ary 
from school to school and %vill often depend on the size of the 
school. In larger schools, where there may be a sizable attendance 
at ccTUin events, the task may become too difficult for school or- 
ganizations to handle, and this sers'ice is often transferred to a 
commercial group that is better able to «»pe with the Urge volume 
of business. Under this system, the school or the athletic associa- 
tion may derive a percentage of the sales or a specific sum for the 
concession. In other situations, organizations from iriihin the 
school— the athletic association, the student council, the senior 
class, or some other such group— may handle this raonej'-raising 
activity. 

The extent of the enterprise will be determined by ilie antici- 
pated attendance and possible market. In some cases there sviU be 
a great variety of items available for purchase; in others, the \ariety 
may be quite limited. The advisability of offering a considerable 
choice will usually be determined by previous experiences. 
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As with any phase of an athletic anivity, these concessions 
should be supers tsed. If the authority to sponsor such an activity 
is delegated to a partiailar school group, an advisor from this 
group should be responsible. If the concession stands are spon- 
sored by a group not under the jurisdiction of the athletic depart- 
ment. the director should not be expected to supervise these areas 
in addition to all his other responsibilities. 

If this sen ice is handled by the athletic association or sarsity 
club, the director should be in charge and should see that the stu- 
dents who function as sellers complete standard forms indicating 
the cost of the items purchased, the items sold, items returned, and 
the total sales. This will prose to be a valuable record in determin- 
ing future purchases. 


Safety 

One o! the most important responsibilities of the director be- 
fore any contest is to see that the safety of all involved, whether as 
participants or specutors. is guaranteed. There should be careful 
supervision of both spectators and players. No matter what type of 
seating arrangement is to be used, the direaor should verify that 
the facilities are both safe and clean. He may designate this respon- 
sibility toothers, but he should make at least a spot check to insure 
that it is being managed properly. If special areas are to be reserved 
for bands, visiting spectators, newspapermen, or the like, he should 
see that these arrangements have been made. 

During indoor activities, it u extremely important that the 
fire exits are free of obstructions, functioning properly, and clearly 
designated. The director must also be certain that any indoor area 
is not overcrowded. Each such area visually has a designated ca- 
pacity that must not be exceeded. In the event of an emergency, 
the director and the school might be severely criticized, or even 
become the object of a lawsuit, if the seating capacity were over- 
taxed. 

One of the most disturbing shortcomings at some athletic 
events is a lack of specutor control. 'WTicn people are permitted 
to be extremely dose to the playing area, it is hazardous for both 
the participanu and the spectators. At some contests, photog- 
raphers who were allowed to move very close to the action have 
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had collisions svith participants crashing over a boundar)’. Spec- 
tators have also been im-ohcd in similar situations. It is surprising 
that more athletes have not been injured in such collisions with 
photographers or other unauthorized persons. 

Whether tlic contest is held indoors or outdoors, all playing 
surfaces should be carefully scrutinized just before the activity. 
Mats and floors should be clean and free from any foreign material. 
Fields and tracks should be free of undesirable material and 
checked for hazards. The fact tliat there are no hazards on a field 
the day before a contest does not guarantee that there will be none 
on the day of the contest. 

In both indoor and outdoor contests, there should be a defi- 
nite buffer zone about the playing area, svhich should be free of 
all hazards. For some activities, the size of the zone is clearly desig- 
nated in the rule book; for others, this is left entirely to the dis- 
gression of the individuals involved. In football, the rules clearly 
describe the area that must be free of objects that may cause injury 
to players coming over the sideline. Even so, it would not be amiss 
to enlarge this area, for players have often collided with objects 
that were the designated disunce from the sideline. Many basket- 
ball courts have bleachers that extend dangerously close to the side- 
line and objects that project from walls near the playing area. 
There have been many near disasters during wesiling matches, 
when the spectators were seated much too close to the wrestling 
area. Track also presents dangers for spectators when they are 
allowed to approach loo closely to such activities as the shot put, 
discus, or javelin throw. 

The director must constantly be looking for sucli hazards and 
do as much as possible to remedy the condition before there is a 
serious accident. An existing hazard that is not remedied could 
provide the basis for a negligence suit. 


Intermission Programs 

There are various athletic events that have intermission peri- 
ods. This lull in the proceedings may result in a supervision prob- 
lem or simply in a period of boredom for tlie spectators. Since the 
coaches are completely occupied, it is the responsibility of the 
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director to see that some type of intermission program is sched- 
uled, but he can often transfer this responsibility to others. 

The intermission problem is often solved by giving the music 
department of the school an opportunity to display the results of 
their band programs to the genera! public. This is the most com- 
mon type of intermission program during such events as football 
games. In many cases, however, the music department can be used 
during other activities to display other facets of their program. 
The vocal department, for example, could sponsor a program at 
the halftime of a basl.etball game, or the instrumental department 
could feature particularly outstanding soloists at this time. There 
are many variations that Uie music department might suggest to 
the athletic director. 

Intermission programs may also be an ideal time for the ath- 
letic department to publicize certain phases of its own program 
that do not often receive public acclaim. In an earlier chapter, 
the possibility of scheduling a cro<$$<ountry meet at Ute halftime 
of a football game v\*as mentioned as a vv-ay to increase the popu- 
larity of this excellent sport. In many schools, the g>'ninasucs pro- 
gram is pushed into the background by other sports; a demonstra- 
tion by the school's g>mnastic team or a group of students from 
the physical education classes might increase its popular appeal. 
Apparatus, tumbling, table tennis, badminton, or trampoline 
demonstrations are also ivell received by the public at such func- 
tions. 

The elementary program is too often relegated to the con- 
fines of die elementary’ school building and it not brought before 
the public with enough frequency. An intermission program based 
on any one of the many phases of die elementary physical education 
program of which the public may be ignorant will often get rave 
notices from the local community. 

The director should attempt to have some type of activity 
available for all intermission periods. It would be wise to have a 
number of pf ans in mind, since the public tends to lose interest if 
the same activity is repeated week after week. A great variety of 
activitiesvriUkeepihespectaiOTscuxkmsabout what will be offered 
next. 
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Reports 

Several reports may be required after an athletic activity, in 
addition to the reports on ticLets and the concession reports. Im- 
mediately after the contest, a standard form should be filled out 
with pertinent information on the outcome. This form will prove 
useful in several different ways. Its most immediate use will be for 
publicity purposes. It will be helpful to the person svho is respon- 
sible for contacting media that did not ha\e personal coverage at 
the event. Sometimes the newspapers svill send reporters, but in 
other cases the director must sec that the information is forwarded 
to them, usually by telephone. 

Such forms ivill also make it easier to supply the required 
information to television or radio sutions. If the individual re- 
porting the results prepares the form before contacting these 
media, he will hate the complete information on hand and will 
not have to search for imporunt dau. 

It is also important that this information be forwarded to the 
league secretary, for it should be part of his permanent records. In 
some leagues, a copy will also be fonvarded to the publicity chair- 
man, who handles such data for the entire league. No matter svhai 
the purpose of the information, a standard form t^ill simplify the 
recorder's responsibilities. (For sample forms, see Figs. 22 to 28.) 

Passes 

Complimentary passes are extended as a courtesy to certain 
individuals who has can official capacityat the etent, who are rep- 
resentatives of the educational institution, or svho perform a func- 
tion necessary for the successful organization of the contest. 
Schools usually supply local passes to members of the faculty, em- 
ployees, the administrative staff, and members of the board of edu- 
cation; as members of the school suff. they deserv e this courtesy. 
Representatives of die press, radio, and television should also be 
supplied with passes. 

The league of svhich a school is a member should supply a 
specific number of passes to each school. These passes will provide 
admission for all league activities, and they should be given to the 
administrators, directors, coaches, scouts, bus drivers, chaperones. 
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and any other personnel who are involved in any capacity at an- 
other league school during the various activities. 

In many states, the section or district supplies each member 
school tdth a limited number of passes that are usable at any ath- 
letic activity within their boundaries. Although not widespread, 
the practice of the state association supplying passes to those in- 
volved in high school athletics throughout the state is an excellent 

Fig. 22 
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one. This will remove the responsibility of the section or district 
for issuing passes and provide a feeling of professional unity 
throughout the state. 

Check List 

The check list in Fig. 29 is an example of a dittoed form that 
can be utilized by the director prior to any athletic activity to be 
certain that everything has been checked. Being only human, a 
director may well let a minor item slip by unless he has such a 
checklist. The form may require reviiiom, additions, or deletions, 
since circumstances vary from school to school, but at least it pro- 
vides a starting point. 


Fig. 29 

CONTEST CHECKLIST 


covttn BAIR... — 

aurcRvisoRs , — • ..... 

POUC£ tVPUSISlON ». . . - 

lickeii —rhange ublej s. chain .repoitt 

orriciAu - - ~ 

dressing room -shower facilities ..— ....clipboards 

pencils • — — • forms 

stopwatches --...clocks timer equipment 

SCORERCEFEJIS — .• - 

jcoreboard control box _ _ sconebooks pencils 

clipboardl numbers 

p.A system —— forms table & chair 


ARM BANDS 

SUPERVISION OF CONCESSIONS — . . 

sale items Jables fc chairs 
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FVBLIC ADDRE5S fQUIfMENT 

PROCKAMS • — 

...change progfailM 

PAXRINC AND HlAFriC COVTROL 

IVTOMISSION PROCKAM — — — - - 

TQUIPMENT lUrQUMD 

$VPDmsOR 


SAFETY 

BIcachm 

— cleaned 

Aafetjr 

...-—designated areas 

(band, visiting (am) 

Field 

——jTurked 

safety zune 
iiuards 


Court 

. .—..A leaned 
—.-Safety tone 


Uxler Rooms 

cleaned 

— safety 


CAME BtSL'LT lefOCTS 


Filled out by — . 
Send results to 


SUMMARY 

A director has a gtesi number of responsibilities related to 
the organization of athletic actmtics. Of utmost importance is 
proper supervision for sucJi activities. Generally, members of the 
faculty are assigtted this responsibility', either as a part of their 
extra duty or are as a paid extra function. Police supervision is 
particularly important svbcn iraflic problems are involved. Ticket 
takers may be teachers vfho aie assigned this duty as part of their 
supervisory responsibility, or capable students. Other personnel 
who may be necessary for the smooth functioning of such activities 
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are certified officials, wluntary judges, timekeepers, scorekcepers, 
ushers, public address announcers, and doaors. 

\'arious kinds of programs will greatly aid the spectators in 
keeping abreast of the contest. The size of the concessions and the 
groups responsible for them depend on local practice and the size 
of the undertaking. 

The director is responsible for checking safety factors for both 
the participants and the spectators. He should also arrange for 
intermission programs, tvhicb twill eliminate many supervisory 
problems at ibis time. Many intermission activities can be offered 
by the musical department, the physical education department, 
or the athletic department itself. 

A number of reports should be submitted at the conclusion 
of the activity, including gate receipt reports, concession reports, 
and publicity reports. 

Passes are a courtesy that should be extended to those who 
assist in making athletic activities possible or in publicizing them. 

Finally, to guarantee that he do« not overlook any of his 
responsibilities, the director should have a check list that will 
cover all the areas under his control. 
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SECURING AND PAYING 
OFFICIALS 

iHE >'alue of a game in the high school athletic program is 
greatly influenced by the playing rules and the i«y in which they 
arc administered. The rulcsAmting aaivity of the National Fed- 
eration has provided opportunity for high school groups to deter- 
mine the nature of such games. Immeasurable benefits have al- 
ready been derived. The next logical step after the formation of 
rules is the perfection of machinery' for securing uniform and effi- 
cient administration. Most states have developed statetvide pro- 
grams lor the tegistraiion of athletic officials through the state high 
school association. Without such a program, the policies relative 
to the administration of the rules would be dictated by forces out- 
side the school and often in conformity with a philosophy entirely 
foreign to good educational policies.*' ’ 

Thu statement from the National Federation Handbook indi- 
cates the trend in the officiating of high school contests. Under the 
jurisdiaion of the high school athletic association, officials must 
officiate in a manner satisfactory to those who are resporuible for 
the over-all program. The success of any such activity depends 
largely on the quality of ilie officiating. 


Ofiiciols' Orgonizolions 

Officials' organizations, which, in many instances, have ex- 
panded from local groups to state, national, and international asso- 

I The Ketlonal Tedeiatwn Han4boetk, p, Vi. 

1(H 
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ciations, are becoming more and more competent. Most of the 
improvement has been the result of a desire for self-improvement. 
Increased competence and registration with state associations has 
insured the Jiigh schools of improved administration of their 
games. Members of such groups are required to attend interpreta- 
tion meetings iliat keep them coniiniiaKy abreast of recent trends, 
rules changes, and factors that may affect the svell-being of the high 
school athlete. The meetings also develop a standard interpreta- 
tion of the rules throughout a large segment of the nation. 

The following statement, made in the Neiv York Slate Public 
High School Athletic Association Handbook, indicates tvhat this 
state association expects of these groups: 

W’e depend upon ofHcuiC organizations: 

1. To establish standards for iheir members for rompeteni oSiciaung. 

2. To lecniii and train new roemben 

3. To provide for the promotion of members. 

4. To conduct rules-inierpreuiion meetings. 

5. To use high school rules inierpreunorss. 

6. To administer high school rules examinations. 

7. To certify members as to their peiforaance in the game, 

8. To nuke an annual report on each member to 
the N.V.S P.H.S.A.A.* 

With such a siatemeni by a ruling body, there can be no ques- 
tion about the responsibilities of officials' organizations. Since the 
responsibility is placed entirely on these organizations, they should 
determine the qualifications for ceriified officials. In order to ful- 
fill their obligations, they must guarantee the state associations 
competent officials, and they must demand that each member per- 
form in an effective manner. 


Use of CertifiecJ Officials 

No matter what method is used to schedule officials for ath- 
letic contests, the director should be ceruin that each official is a 
member of a ceriified officials' organuation that is recognized by 
the state association. TTm should guarantee competent otficiafs and 
eliminate the possibility of the distasteful situations that can arise 

S Handbook, 
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if an athlete is injured in a contest that is being officiated by an 
indh’idual who is not certified. Although being certified does not 
necessarily mean an official is alway's the best, it is a guarantee that 
he has met the standards of a recognized group. No doubt there 
are many individuals who are capable of officiating at high school 
contests but do not belong to such groups. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion of their capabilities is an individual opinion and is not neces- 
sarily agreed on by all the parties involved. An uncertified official 
at a high school contest could be the basis for a lengthy and pos- 
sibly expensive lawsuit if an accident should occur. ^VTien only 
certified officials are used, the responsibility for any questionable 
acts is removed from the school and its personnel, because they 
have adhered to the suggestions or regulations of their state asso- 
ciations. 


Scheduling Officials 

There are N-arious methods of scheduling officials for athletic 
activities. One tN-ay is for the director to contact an official directly 
and request that he officiate at a panicular contest. This can create 
problems, particularly if the same official b hired rather frequently 
by one director. The number of contests and the availability of 
officials will determine, to a great extent, the number of times an 
official should appear at one school. If there are an adequate num- 
ber of officials available, repetition should be at a minimum. Some 
activities are scheduled on a day or at a time when it is difficult 
to secure officials; in such situations, it may be necessary to have 
repetition, but this should be avoided as much as possible. 

Another method of selecting officials is to have one person, or 
a committee of two or three persons appointed by the league, to 
make assignments of officials for tlie league schedule. This will 
relieve the coaches, directors, and officials' oiganizations of this 
responsibility. 

A third method is for the director to submit his complete 
schedule to the offidals" group and have them make the assign- 
ments. Under such an arrangement, the board of officials will usu- 
ally designate a number ol diHcrcnt indisiduals and avoid repeti- 
tion. This procedure also eliminates the possibility of the director 
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or the school being criticized for choosing specific ofiicbis to their 
liking. 

A fourth method of arranging for officials is for the league 
sccreurj’ to submit the entire league schedule to the officials’ 
group, svho designate the officials for all league contests. Thb also 
eliminates possible criticism, since no school has a part in deciding 
which officials will appear at their contests. 

In the last two cases, there is alwa^-s the possibility of a clash 
of personalities bencecn officials and coaches. Both, unfortunately, 
tend to base extremely long memories. It might be most satis- 
factory to eliminate the possibility of unpleasantness by having 
each coach indicate which official or officials he would rather asoid 
during the season. Many coaches scill consider one or two officials 
below average in officiating ability. This is an individual opinion, 
and it should be respected. Howcser. a coach svho considers ses- 
eral offidals incompetent should do a little soul-searching; he may 
be the one who is basically at fault. 

Contracts 

As in any business agreement, (here should be some fonn of 
contract between the school and the officials. This contract should 
indicate the date, time, fee, mileage payment, and any other perti- 
nentdata to eliminate mijunderstandings in any of these areas (see 
Fig. 30). 

A contract with the official will protect the scIiooJ from offi- 
cials who send a substitute if a more lucrative game is offered to 
them at a later date. It svill also protect the official if a date is 
changed, leaving him svitiioui an assignment. Unless there is a 
mutual agreement by both parties, the original contract should be 
honored. There may be postponements in outdc»r actis ities due 
to inclement weather or sreathcr conditions that would make trav- 
eling' hazardous for both the officials and the visiting team. There 
should be a definite time by which any cancellation is brought to 
the attention of the officials. Officials’ organization usually base 
standard regulations and procedures that are to be followed in 
sucli emergencies. These procedures sfiould also be stated in offi- 
cials’ contracts. If a sdiool or league arranges for officials directly 
tlirough an officials' oiganiration, a similar contract should be 
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k by the officers of the organization to indicate that this group 
/oe responsible for supplying the school or the league ivnth offi- 
/s for all their contests in a particular sport. This contract i>nll 
ft the same as that used when indindual officials are hired, except 
/that all the specific dates will be included. 


AgreemeDt to oBidate a — , by Mr. 

(poiifion) 

at the school on 19 

(d«ie) 


The . . - . ct 

(tp<yri) 

Hiteu betHecB 

The fee for thu actidty sriJl 

ffime) 

hfileage will be paid at 

per mile both ways. 

Other officials who srjU be s 

srsrling sriih you are; 

(namej 

1 (poiiUim) 



You will be expected to report 30 minutes prior to the contest . 


In case of postponement, you will be informed of such by 

(lime) 


Dirmor of Alhletla ORkial 

Addrcw Address 

Telephone number Telephone RumlieT 

Return one copy and leep one for your records. 
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Verification 

E\en though a contract is sig;ned between the school and the 
indhidual official or officials’ organization, there should be some 
form of xerification to insure that officials snll appear for the par- 
ticular contest. Nothing is moie embarrassing for a director than 
to have the competitors ready to begin and have no officials appear. 
This situation usually arises because of lack of communication be- 
tween the director and the officials insolved. 

Prior to the contest, the director should send a verification 
form to the individuals who are scheduled to officiate. A standard 
form trill greatly facilitate this task for the director (see Fig. 31). 
Many officials’ organizations will insure this matter themselves by 
having the officials send verification forms to the director. In any 
case, there should be some definite method of verifying that the 
officials will appear at the correct time and on the correct day. 

Fig. 31 


D*Tr , 19^ 

We are «:q>ecUne you lo olOciate the 
at < am or pm ) aa per previous acreement. 

Slocerety yours. 


Athletic Director 
School 


Rating Officials 

Since most officials’ groups strive for self-improvement, they 
will frequently request coaches and directors to rate the members 
of their group on the various phases of officiating (see Fig. 32). 
Coaches or directors sftoafd not consider this a "gripe sheet. ” 6ur 
a method of constructive criticism, kklicn these forms are used 
with a positive approacli, the quality of the officiating should im- 
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prove, for there may be factors of which coaches and directors are 
more cognizant than are the officials. 

In some czses the coaches will be requested to race officials 
immediately after a contest, and the replies are compiled after all 
the reports have been sent in. There is a danger here that a coach 
may not give a truly objective report after a rather close contest, 
and his rating may be based on his emotional feelings at that time 
rather than on his truly objective judgment. 

Rg. 32 


OFFICIAL'S RATINO FORM 

OtficUlj I>ale 19 

Cawp ra 

Rate 1 thru 5 ( l-poor to S-«xceUent) 

Premptnesa- 

RaUtlooahlp with pUjera a»d coaches- 

Conalateney- 

KoowUilge of the riles* 

AtUta<le' 

OeaenI appearafice- 

Coach Sctool 


Another method, which may prove more satisfaaorj'. is rating 
each official at the conclusion of the season. The officials’ group 
sends a standard form to each coach, svho rates only the officials 
who have handled his contests (sec Fig. 5S). 

The groups that request such information are usually more 
interested in seeking scK-improvenient than those that ignore this 
positive approach to improved officiating. 

Rating the Schools 

A recent innovation is asking the officials to rate the schools 
on their sporumanship, cooperation, and the like. This is an cx- 
ceWent method of indicating to each school how their teams com- 
pare with others in the area in these characteristics. From the ob- 
servaiiora of various officials during the season, the administrators, 
directors, and coaches will discover how their teams appear to out- 
siders who have an opportunity to compare a number of schools. 
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Hg. 33 

Southern Tier Distwct Board of Basritbali, OmaAu 

OFFICIAL RATING SHEET 

RATE E>ESy MAN ACCORDING TO THIS FIVE-POINT PLAN: 

SSuperioT 
A—ExceUenl 
5— Good 
2.5— yluerage 
2— N«/er Zttn 
1— Poor 

^Vnecctpia\>\t 

Ackley, \VUlard klltchell. William 


. Bardis, Julius 

Murray, Maurice 

.. Bezek. Andrew 

..... Neiuke, Roy 

... Chapuk, John 

— Pavlovich. Steve 

.. Conroy, Ray 

Ponii, Pritno 

... Derbyihire. Henry 

Regni, Gino 

.. Farrell, Harold 

.......... . Romano. Angelo 

... Gaffney. Carlton 

.... Ruffo. Peter 

.. Crecko. Andrew 

— Ch^rpsteen, Arthur 

,. Creenman, Ranald 

.. Siven, Raymond 

... Haffin, Ralph 

Terenai. Leonard 

.. Hoch. Anthoy 

Tesori, Charles 

... Hoch, George 

Vetdon, Vince 

.. Kocak, Wauo 

Walling. ^Vitliam 

.. Kurty, Jack 

Ward. Douglas 

.. Lobacaz, Chec 

. WeiU. Earl 

.. Mihalkovic, Frank 

„ — Zulich, Steve 


COACHES' Please feel free to use the back for any comments you hare regarding 
the work of our chapter. Only through your help may we study our 
work and raise our oSiciating standards. 

At least one officials’ group offers a financial scholarship to 
schools that exhibit ouutanding sportsmanship. Tlie school au- 
thorities are free to indicate the individual who should get this 
financial aid to assist in his or her higher education (see Fig. 34). 



S PORTS MA NS KiP AWARD aATIKG SHEET 


IUUn« 10-9 R-T 8'S 4-3 2-1 

Scale Superior Above ATcrase ATcrage Below-Average Verj-foat 


OSJICTIVES TO COS31DEH M RATP8C A TEAM 


L Coacb 

(a) Coeibcta hiasclt aa a gesUemao at all ttmea. 

(14 Createa aa atzsotpbere at good aportcmaiiabip by ioatructiiig hia team 

la the alrtel obaarraBce ol baaketbaU rolea 
(c) CoBtroIa bla tester aad that of Ua team. 

(cO ReSralaa from oaiag protaalty la aay lorm. 


XL Team Caplalo 

(a) i^aba br the team la a grotleoualy maaaer. 

(4 Taetftdiy eosuola Ua team to aeotd tnaibleaome alsiatloes. 


(al Act to a falr« alUeal and booorabfe maooer. 

(bt Play the game aeeordug to the ralea. 
id Obey TVfKau at the otftetala vitboel heatiaHoo 


IV. Admlalatrtlora of the aiate Team 


(a) Provtda adaqoata cad print* dreaalog reoto tactllBe* 
(14 PoUea or proper epeeuwr «oetrot aaaUabla. 


KtHEUBER - Good ^rUmaoaMp 1* to act li 
to a (air. ethical aod hooDrabl* 

a eoaeh. player, admlnlatratet 


B s maoarr that la becomlag 
lodlvliamJ. ohelter he be 



OneUl'a Pac 


Fig. 34 
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Fig. 35 


NAME 

FOR OFFiaATiNG Football date 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Wrestling 

NUMBER OF OFFICIALS MILEAGE: MILFS 0 

AMOUNT DUE $ jiCNFD 


(f/snuE 


Fees 

The actual fees for ofTidating v'ary considerably from one area 
to another, but certain common characierisiics can be pointed out. 

Officials' fees should be standard for all schools to eliminate 
bidding for officials and having the superior officials coiutantly 
hired by the larger schools. Fees should not only be standard 
within the individual organizations, but as far as possible through- 
out^ the area. Some neighboring groups have a great variation in 
their fees for the same sport Since such groups are usually under 
a statev.'ide organization, there is no reason why their fees should 
vary. Similarly, the mileage allowance should be standard from 
group to group and for the officials in various sports. 

The officials should receive a fee that is appropriate for the 
extremely important function they serve. The effort expended for 
different activities may vary, but tlic responsibilities are compara- 
ble. On the other hand, officials should not demand outrageous 
fees. In some cases, the gate receipu for all athletic activities during 
the school year have been expanded almost solely for officials' fees. 
This is an extremely unpleasant situation, and it usually results 
in unhappy relationships between sdiooh and officials' groups. 

Criticism 

Direaors and coadies are frequently the urget of criticism 
by various individuals or groups, and they realize that much of it 
is unfounded. Officials are in a similar situation, and the director 
should see that no official is criticized publicly by any member of 
his staff. Public criticism can be eliminated only by a program of 
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education and emphasis on sportsmanship. ^Vith his own staff, 
hoivever. the director should have omiplete control, and he should 
not alloiv a coach who is emotionally involved to reflect on the 
capability or integrity of an official. 

Just as there are poor coaches and poor directors, there are 
poor officials. Officials’ organiraiions attempt to tveed out the in- 
competents by their rating systems, and it is quite proper to con- 
tact the director of an officials’ group if one individual has done a 
consistently poor job. Incompetence, hosvever, cannot be judged 
on the basis of one experience. If everyone svere evaluated on the 
basis of one obsen’ation, there would probably be no officials— 
and possibly no coaches. Directors should also make a point of indi- 
cating their satisfaction with officials who ha\e done an excellent 
job. One who is as free with his praise as he is svith his criticism 
will usually And an attentive ear when he does have a valid com- 
plaint. 


SUMMARY 

Both the National Federation and state athletic associations 
have indicated that coxnp^KM offichting is impmtire if high 
school athletics are to function effectively. To guarantee this com* 
petence, officials’ organiraiions ha\e been made responsible to the 
state athletic associations for standard Interpretations, practices, 
and controls. 

The use of certified officials should not only guarantee capable 
personnel but protect the sdiool from possible law-suits. 

Various methods are used to schedule officials. Among them 

are: 

1. Direct correspondence svith tlie individual officials. 

2. Assignments made by an individual or a committee ap- 
pointed by the league. 

3. Assignments made by officials' groups for the sdiool sched- 

ule. 

4. Assignments made by officials’ groups for the league sched- 
ules. 

There should be a contract between the officials and the 
school to provide pertinent information regarding their agree- 
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merit. In order to eliminate any possible confusion, the director 

should verify all official assignments just prior to the activity. 

Most officials’ groups request a rating of the officials by the 
coaches, either after each contest or at the end of the season. A re- 
cent innovation has been the rating of schools on their sportsman- 
ship by the officials. 

Officials should be considered guests of tlic school and treated 
accordingly. They may be paid directly after the contest or sent 
their fees later, depending on the accepted practice in the area 
and the auditing system used by the school. The amount to be 
paid to officials should be standard in the general geographical 
area, and throughout the stale, if possible. The fees should be 
commensurate svitli the responsibility of the officials, but should 
not create a financial drain on tlie school’s athletic funds. 

Officials ts'ill be crittcired: this is inherent in the task, unfair 
as it may be. Education is the only method of eliminating public 
criticism, but the director can insist that the members of his staff 
show respect for officiab. The director should not hesitate to praise 
officials who have done an excellent job or to indicate hu dissatis- 
faction when officials hate been incompetent. In the latter case, 
however, his criticism should not be based on just one experience, 
unless the officials' actions have had serious repercussions. 
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BUDGET PROBLEMS AND 
THEIR SOLUTIONS 


H£ formulation of and adherence to a budget ss one of the 
main respomibilities of the athletic director. He must determine 
the exact requirements, to the smallest of items, of the athletic 
program for the complete school year. Many directors experience 
budget difficulties because they fail to anticipate items or services 
that are necessary for the successful functioning of their depart- 
ments. The determination of a budget is no small task, and the 
director must plan to spend a considerable amount of time on it. 

In most cases, no matter svhat method of finance is utilized, 
the director is required to submit an itemized list of the materials 
and services that ivill be required and their cost. An error or an 
omission may cause serious problems and lea\e the director open 
to criticism from the community, die administration or his staff. 

Methods of Finance 

Tlie board of education should provide the major financial 
support for the athletic program, for this will indicate that they 
believe atliletics are equal in value to die many other phases of 
the educational program they support. 

There are, however, various methods of financing the athletic 
program, and although some can be criticized because of the situa- 
tions they may create, they are also discussed in this section, since 
they are used in some schools. 

Self-Supporting: The athletic department that depends solely 
on gate receipts for their working capital, equipment, and services 

117 
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may experience dilBcuUies from time to time. A number of factors 
can affect the revenue from this source of income: tlie weather, 
won-and-losl records, competition from other agencies in t!ie com- 
munity, widespread illness, and numerous other circumstances. 

It may sometimes be necessar)' to set the admission prices at a 
higher level than is desirable in order to guarantee a sufficient in- 
come. The admission price for students should be within reason, 
since this is a school function and a high cost might well put it 
beyond the reach of many of the students. To osercome tliis prob- 
lem, many schools, through their student association or general 
organization, make a\-ailable a student ticket that either provides 
free admission to all sdiool functions or reduces the cost of admis- 
sion. Not only does Uiis save the students a considerable amount 
of money, but it supplies the organization with working capital 
early in the school )ear. This method is used quire extensively in 
colleges and universities throughout the countr)'. Some make the 
purchase of a student ticket mandatory for their students, but this 
should never be a requirement in the public school systems. The 
sale of season passes, both to adults and students, is another method 
of obtaining funds at the start of the year. 

A number of dangen may result from a dependence on gate 
receipts. The most pics'alem is an overemphasis on winning to 
guarantee a success^! gate. There is no doubt that a winning 
team will outdraw a losing one, and to insure success, unethical 
or unfair practices may be permitted. A coach who does not pro- 
duce in this situation may well find himself without a job, and 
many such individuals will, in self-defense, attempt to guarantee 
victories by questionable tactics and methods. 

Dependence on gate receipts is one cause of unequal compe- 
tition and its attendant dangers. Some schools will schedule oppo- 
nents who are very mudi out of their class in order to assure a 
good financial return. Exploiting llic high school athlete for the 
purpose of financial gain has no place in our athletic programs. 

Many unusual practices arise from, a dependency on gite re- 
ceipts. Sometimes a coach receives a percentage of the gate receipts 
—and a winning coadi will find hb cut considerably greater than 
that of a losing coadi. This is quite an incentive, but opposed to 
all the prindples of a healthy high school athletic program. 

Another danger that may result from a complete dependence 
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on gate receipts is the possibility that one or more excellent ath- 
letic activities may base to be dropped from the program because 
of a lack of money. Nfany activities produce no gate receipts and 
are entirely dependent on those that do. A few )ears of poor gate 
receipts and these tvould be the fint to fall by the tvajside, no 
matter how excellent the director and the staff might consider 
them. 

Board of Educalion Support: The second method of financing 
an athletic program is depending entirely on the support of the 
board of education. As an educational function, athletics should 
be entitled to such support, and if the program is svell organized, 
diversified, and includes as many students as possible, this pro- 
cedure stfill be accepted by the community. If there is an oser- 
emphasis in one or trvo areas, and other snluable activities are 
neglected or nonexistent, ihb t)pe of financial aid svill be open 
to criticism. 

There will alwa^-s be a fesv people rvho believe that tax mone)' 
should not be used to sponsor athletic actinties, and the director 
laay find it necessary to obtain majoriiy support through a pro- 
gram of public education. A program svith a large number of 
participants and a wide variety of activities will be the most 
likely to win the necessary support. 

\\Tien financial support is completely dependent on an) 
group, there is always the danger of controls being exerted to an 
extent that is unacceptable to ilie director and his staff. The board 
of education does have control over all educational functions, but 
they may overstep their liraitaiions by insisting on practices that 
are opposed to recognized athletic pliilosophies. With the control 
of the purse strings, the vm>ng individuab can easily disrupt the 
entire athletic prograin. 

Combination: The most salbfactoiy method of financing the 
athletic program would seem to be a combination of self-sufficiency 
and aid from the board of education. B) supporting the athletic 
program the board of education will indicate their belief in the 
educational value of such activities. At the same time, the athletic 
depanzaent indicate its desire to assist in the support of iu 
Own program. 

It b rather difficult to indicate standards for determining 
the extent to which each group should underwrite the expenses 
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involved. The degree to which a school attempts to offer a diversi- 
fied program, the anticipated gate receipts, the number of activi- 
ties that do not supply an income— all these faaors will determine 
the proportion of aid required from the two sources. 

Under a method that is generally accepted in many areas, 
although it is by no means universal, the board of education pur- 
chases the equipment required lor the sarious activities, as deter- 
mined by the director and the administration and approsed by 
the board. Gate receipts are applied to the purchase of awards, 
the payment of officials for activities that charge admission, dues 
to league and state affiliations, and similar expenses. 

General Fund: In some schools, all gate receipts are turned 
into a general fund, along with the receipts from all other school 
actisniies. This arrangement can create problems. Although their 
expenditures may be comparable, for example, one area may con- 
tribute much more than another, and some activities may be 
limited to an extremely small number of participants because of 
rigid requirements or abilities demanded. For these reasons, such 
a plan often has shortcomings. 

Determining the Budget 

^^'hether the financial support for the athletic department 
comes from gate receipts, from the board of education, from a 
combination of the nvo, or from a general fund, the director 
should determine the exact requircmenis of his department well 
in ads-ance. In most instances, the final verification may require 
considerable study by the administration and tJie board of educa- 
tion. To allow sufficient time for the board to complete this task 
for each department in Uie school, the individuals involved in such 
decisions should have all necessary information available well 
ahead of Uie extensive planning sessions that will be required. In 
many instances, this information is requested in the spring prior 
to the affected school jear. The director should anticipate this 
request and have the task completed before the indicated dead- 
line, since a last-minute )DbwiH often result in forgotten items. 

The first step is a check, of the inventor)-. If the records have 
been carefully kept up to date, the)- will indicate what equipment 
is required and what equipment is in sufficient supply. It is ad- 
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visable for the director to hax-e some method of noting the age of 
the equipment, for this will often indicate that its life expectancy 
is rapidly being approached. H this is not feasible he can note the 
condition of the equipment each time an inventory is made. (In- 
ventories will be coiered more completely in the next chapter.) 

Many directors arc coaches or former coaches of a particular 
activity or activities, and they tend to show favoritism toward these 
activities. The director must guard against this tendency, for it 
can create dissatisfaction among members of the staff. The nature 
of the activity will determine the amount of equipment required 
and its expected life. The director must Leep foremost in his mind 
the safety of the athletes. (Equipment purchase will also be dis- 
cussed more completely in the next chapter.) 

Too often, equipment is overstocked in one area and under- 
stocked in others. When it comes to determining which equipment 
should be placed on the budget, the director should select the 
equipment that will provide the greatest use to the greatest num- 
ber of student athletes. 

In the hnal determination of the nature and extent of the 
budget, the director should use common sense and reason. A di- 
rector tvho purchases items that have limited use and high cost 
will often find that his unwise decisions result in a reduction ol his 
budget in future years. There are many items that may add pres- 
tige to his department or that may be utilited by colleges but if the 
director cannot honestly say that they will have extensive and valu- 
able use in his program, he should not include them in hb budget. 

The director may have each coach submit a requisition for his 
particular activity, then combine these requisitions into the total 
requisition for his department. As with the director, the coaches 
should be reasonable in their requests and realize that there prob- 
ably will be a limited amount of money allocated for athletics. If 
one coadi makes unreasonable demands ior equipment, he may be 
eliminating items that are sorely needed from other activities. The 
director must not show favOTiiism to one or two activities, and 
there should be no "orphan” acovities that are constantly supplied 
with cast-offs from other activities. If the activity is worth being 
included in the program, it should be supplied with satisfactory 
equipment. 

Tlie director should submit a complete list of the items re- 
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quested, tvith unit prices and total cost indicated. Once this is ap- 
proved, the director should use a standard requisition form for 
ordering the items. He should complete individual forms for the 
equipment ordered from each company. Orders handled in this 
manner may be checked much more efficiently than can be hap- 
hazard ordering. ^VTien such fonns are made out in duplicate, or 
even triplicate, the director can verify whether the items have been 
ordered and whether the order is complete. 


Fig- 36 

Partial Bl'occt Riquest 


INTIlSaiOLASnc ATHLETICS 

Item Unit Price • 

10 game footballs 15.00 

10 plastic hdmeU w/lace OBsks 21.00 

24 sets belmet snaps .50 

50 mouthpieces 2.50 

10 pr. shouldo pads 20.00 

10 pr. faip pads 10.00 

10 pr. girdle pads 1000 

20 blo^iog pads 5 00 

20 pr. football shoes 17.00 

10 pr. forearm pads 5.00 

6 belt sliden 30 

20 pr. game panu 10,00 

50 pr. innersola 30 

2 kicking tms 2.D0 

30 maroon game jerscyi 10 00 

30 while game jerseys 10 DO 

60 practice jerseys 5.00 

6 sets of cheek pads (nr helmets 3.00 

6 crown discs 30 


Total Price 
$150.00 
210.00 
12.00 

125.00 

200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
$•10.00 

50J» 

3.00 

200.00 

25.00 
■4.00 

300.00 

500.00 

250.00 

18.00 
3.00 


Audit 

The method of auditing the funds available to the athletic de- 
partment svill depend on the siatera of finance. If the board of 
education supporu the program entirely, this audit svould be in- 
cluded in the general audit of all school funds. U the gate receipts 
arc the sole source of income, or if they support a part of the pro- 
gram. a separate audit is in order. Each school will usually have an 
indisidual who is responsible for these matters, and he will per- 

*Tb«s« lie oot srtusl prices. Uit approumitions This lorra it not designed to 
thow prwes. but to (rklKate the otganustnon nt the budget reriuevL 
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form this function at specific inten'als. In some cases, the funds 
of each student organization are audited once a month. 

Standard Forms 

As in any svell-organized business, there should be standard 
forms for the deposit of money and for payment orders. All income 
should be deposited with a central treasurer, tvho will credit the 
athletic department or athletic association tvith the amount. WTien 
a payment is due, the director should verify each expenditure and 
submit a payment order with the bill for the service rendered or 
the item purchased. 

Each department should maintain an account book indicating 
the expenditures and income, along with their running balance. 
Keeping the account book may be the responsibility of the di- 
rector or one of his staff; in smaller schools, it may be delegated 
to a competent student. If deposit slips and payment orders arc 
made in duplicate, the central treasurer will retain the original as 
a verification against his account book. The athletic department 
will receive the copy, which svill indicate that the department has 
been credited with this income or has had a check drawn on its 
account. The individual responsible for the account book on then 
enter the transaction and mainuin a file of payment orden and 
deposit slips as a double check. In this manner, there will be a 
four-way verification on all deposiu and payments. 
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SUMMARY 

It is imperacive that the director have his budget prepared 
early and completely. A hurried job may result in serious errors 
and omissions that can Ime far-reaching efiecu on the entire pro- 
gram. 

There are four general methods of financing the athletic pro- 
gram. In the first, all finances are completely dependent on Ujc 
gate receipts. This arrangement may create problems, because the 
department's income can be affected by a number of different 
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factors. The desire to guarantee laige gate receipts may also lead 
to practices in opposition to the best interests of the students. 

An athletic department supported solely by the board of ed- 
ucation this may also encounter problems, for complete financial 
support means complete control. A combination of dependence on 
gate receipts and board of education support appears to be a more 
satisfactory Birangemcnt. The athletic department ivill indicate 
a desire to support its own program, and the board of education 
gives etidence of their belief in the athletic program as a part of 
theoter-all educational picture. Tlie extent of support by each will 
depend on the local circumstances. The general fund method also 
has its drawbacks. 

In determining the budget, the director should scrify the 
needs of each activity. He may revietv the most recent equipment 
inventory and request requisitions from the coaches of each ac- 
tivity. There should be no favoritism in determining of the items 
that will be purchased. If an aaivlty is worthy of being included in 
the program, it should be supplied with worthwhile equipment. 
The director should realize that the final approval of a budget re- 
quest may take considerable study by those in charge of such ex- 
penditures, and he should liave his requests available as early as 
possible. In deciding on particular items, their value to the pro- 
gram and the possible extent of their use should be the important 
considerations. 

The funds of the athletic department should be audited peri- 
odically. Standard forms for the deposit and expenditure of money 
are a necessity. ^Vhen standard forms and an account book are 
used, those concerned with financial matters will find it easier to 
verify the financial condition of the department. 
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9 

EQUIPMENT: PURCHASE, 
CARE AND STORAGE 


An sMenipt to cover a(l of the infonnaiion regarding equipmeni 
^^•ould require one or more volumes. Since we will not be able to 
deal with ever>' minute detail, we will touch only upon those areas 
which can be offered in a general nature, or problems which most 
frequently face the director. 

The purchase, care and storage of equipment will make con- 
siderable demands upon the director’s time. Tire director who is 
well prepared for these tasks will find such responsibilities much 
less time consuming than one who does things in a haphazard man- 
ner. Since these responsibilities are of such importance in the over- 
all athletic picture the director must be prepared for long hours of 
tedious labor. If the task is perfonned poorly the director svill be 
the individual most prone to criiicbm. 

Purchase of Equipment 

The direaor should be the only individual in the athletic de- 
partment to order athletic equipment. He may be required to work 
through a purchasing agent in the school system, but the director 
should be the only indisidual in the athletic department who has 
die posrer to make final commitments on orders for the athletic 
department. Tlie methods of placing sudi orders will sary. The 
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director may hate to submit his orders through the office of the 
administration, through a specialist hired for this purpose, or he 
may procure the items directly on an order from his office. 

In departments where seteral individuals have the right to 
place orders, a number of unpleasant situations can arise. For one 
thing, there is a danger of an oterlap in equipment. This can re- 
sult in severe criticism of the department, particularly if it is dis- 
covered that equipment that has been ordered separately for dif- 
ferent activities could have been utilited by both. Items ordered by 
one individual could also place a financial drain on the athletic 
funds and deprive other activities of sorely needed equipment. 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult to check the completeness of 
orders if more than one person has the privilege of ordering equip- 
ment. This results in complete confusion when orders become 
mixed, and one individual thinks there has been an error svhile 
another believes his equipment has not been delivered. When the 
director is the only person responsible for orders, he svill knotv 
which items have been delivered and to whom they should be 


directed. 

When to order equipment isah^-ays a problem for the director. 
The best advice is to order the equipment as early as possible. If 
each coach determines his needs immediately at the close of his 
season, he is less likely to forget important items. In many t^es. 
the director mutt ttwait the approrttl o! his budget before final 
orden may be placed. This, too, may create problems, jarticularly 
i! this approral b relamely close to the ordering d^dbne. Man, 
school systems that hare experienced this problem hate 
their approval date for budgeb to a more real, sue ttme. If the di- 
rector dL,s in ordering sital eqnipment. he may be embarrased 
,.hen the season approaches and important .tern, base not been 
delivered. By careiul planning, the director tan avo.d thu sttna- 
tion. It. for some reason, the director must delay ht. ordets^on 
specific items, he should see that other atran^ments have I»en 
tSde to insnre that the lacL of these .tern, w.ll not create scons 


problems. 
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Fig. 39 

ATULTne Equ'ipv«e.nt Elvers Almakac 

SIOVTH or athletic equipment 


football 

Cross Country, etc. 

Basketball 

IFreEtlmg.etc. 

Baseball 
Track, etc. 

JANUARY 

Order New 
Equipment 


Order New 
Equipment 

FEBRUARY 

Order New 
Equipment 


Time Is 

Running Out 

MARCH 

Order New 
Equipment 

Tale Insentory 

Delivery 

APRIL 

Running Out 

Order New 
Equipment 

Marl Equipment 

MAY 


Order New 
Equipment 



Delt%tr7 





Figute SQ.anadapiaiionoIa clrantaV.en fromf^ujpTncnt oiwi 
Supplies for Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation, pub- 
Ibhed by ihe Athletic Institute, is a procurement calendar thanvill 
remind the athletic ditector when he should place his orders. By 
lollowing this calendar, he will liave little diificiilty in obtaining 
equipment well ahead of the deadline. 

Two excellent sources of information that deal with esery 
phase of athletic equipment are (I) the paper<overed booklet. 
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Equipment and Supplies for Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, published b> the Atlileiic Institute in conjunction with 
the American Association of Health. Physical Education and 
reation, and (2) the booklet. How to Budget, Select and Order 
Athletic Equipment, published as a public service by the Athletic 
Goods Manufacturers Association. Tliese may well provide an- 
swers that directors have difSculiy finding in other sources. 

How should the dircctoT go about discos ering the exact items 
he ssishes to order? The first method ts to reviesv the various ata- 
logs that are usually supplied by athletic goods dealers at least 

onceasear. If the director maintains a file of these catalogs he wi 

find his task much simpler when it comes time to order equipment. 

The director may file these according to the materials that are 
included, and should keep his files up to date. A cata og t a is 
obsolttc may cause the direcsor to otder equipment 
longer manutactured, lias changed in price, or has a ““'“S 
nnmber, anti there will be a delay in the "f"; 

Caulog numbers are a couseuience (or the d.tector, ^ 

he geuT the exact model or sty le he desires, and he should be 

tor severafyears, and ordering .hrough a “'f"® 

situation, the director should not hesitate to q 
describe an item and explain ,he director. 

The athletic-goods salesman ^ ^opportune 

but some may „ust teach a full class load, 

times. In many ^ interruptions by salesmen, 

and he does not reh ^ ^ ^ j^iportant 

Whether the di-tor , 

responsibilities, he ‘ ^ salesman who makes an ap- 

roire“tmh:»r;:mili,r..i.h.l.edlrec.or-ss* 

M^rrmibcTumt ■«( ad.le.ic equipment are coopeta.ise in 
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assisting an athletic director who is having problems with his 
equipment or is looking for suggestions. These manufacturers have 
often solved unusual problems that are peculiar to one area or even 
one school. Like men in any line of business they know tliere is no 
substitute for the good will of their customers. 

It may be adsisable to obtain samples of unfamiliar items, 
since a picture and a description is no substitute for the item itself. 
Again, manufaaurers and sporting goods dealers will do their ut- 
most to assist the director. 

The following selection tips from tlie Athletic Goods Manu- 
facturers Association should be considered before atltlctic equip- 
ment is purdiased. 

1. Design and Material. These characteristics must be care- 
fully considered before purchasing athletic equipment. The design 
should not include frilb that svill create problems when the item is 
reconditioned or cleaned. The particular style should be standard, 
for an unusual design may be difficult to match at a later date. The 
material should be practical and able to stand the rigors of the ac- 
tivity without falling apart. It should also be a material that can be 
cleaned or laundered without too much difficulty. 

2. Utility and Cost of Maintenancf. The equipment should 
be capable of doing the job for svhich it u*as purchas^. Some items 
have an excellent appearance but are not capable of serving the 
function desired of them. Items that arc practical in some parts of 
the country will be woefully inefficient in oilien. Under normal 
circumstances, all equipment should function with a minimum of 
maintenance. If m-rintcnance tends to be frequent and costly, the 
director should think twice before expending the department's 
funds. 

3. Safety Factors in Protective Equipment. Safety should be 
the first consideration in purchasing any type of protective equip- 
ment. It is far better to be certain the athlete is properly protect^ 
than to base fancy uniforms. This is particularly important in con- 
tact sports tvherc the direaor may have a limited budget. Fanc)- 
fooibalJ shirts and pants are of HiUe value if the protective equip 
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ment is of a poor grade. If it is necessary to cut comers, do so on 
unimportant items that do not scta'c as a protection for the athlete. 

4. Quality and IVorkmanihip. The director will usually have 
enough experience to determine the good from the bad. ^Vhen 
purchasing material, he should demand only the best for the money 
he has as-ailable. Equipment of a lower grade svill usually cost 
more in the long run, since it will have to be replaced that much 
sooner. If the director does not feet qualified to determine the 
quality and workmanship of an item, he svill usually find that a 
reliable sporting goods dealer svill be of assistance to him. In addi- 
tion. reconditioners and the local laundry can provide many tips 
on determining the practicality of sarious items. 

5. Source of Supply. Most of the athletic equipment suppliCTS 

provide will prove to repuuble— their business depen^ on it. 
Sporting goods dealers can only remain in business if their equip- 
ment is satisfactory and if ihe>- are willing to guarantee its re- 
liability. ^ 

Consider the future asailabilliy of reorders. Cermm equip 
ment must be matched, either in style or color. If this is not possi- 
ble. the director may find himself spending a larger amount to 
replace the complete line. , , 

6. Frier. Many dirmor, tunciion on a tight budget, 

price ahonld be the final consideration, after all the other lac tor, 
Lve been taken into accoum, A director rn.ght be.rer atter^t to 
get along ni.h le« equipnrent ralher than purchare 
Lrerial?. A, in any cenrnrodiry, one only ^ 

and inexoentive equipment may not stand up under strain. Be 
ana inexpensive cs p rttaloe that offere equipment at an 
wary of the salesman or the catalog uiai u r 

^ . • -T-!...,-,- must be a reason for u— and the reason 

unusual savings. There must i>c 
is usually the quality ol the equipment. 


Dias - 

a ■" “7r.be^":tTn"s mr “ Hdr 

STs^an aS in saving money Utat can be spent lot dte put- 
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chase of other items, and Uiere is no doubt that most directors 
scould welcome extra funds. Howe\-er, such a system is full of 
dangers, for the low bidder is not aln’ays the most reliable. The 
director should be included in the decision as to who will receive 
the bid, since he will be familiar with the dealers who are reputa- 
ble. If the director is forced to work under this system, he should 
insist on harming the right to reject any equipment that does not 
measure up to his standards. When filling out his requisition, die 
director should clearly state the exact item he desires, using one 
or more catalog numbers to indicate die quality desired. He should 
avoid the use of the term "or equal," which is often included in 
bids. What the dealer belieses to be "eqtial" quality m.Ty not coin- 
cide with the judgment of the director, and many directors have 
been saddled with poor equipment when this term has been in- 
cluded in the bid. 

Clolhlng 

Most directors are not familiar enough with the various ma- 
terials and combination of materials used in the construction of 
clothing to be considered experts in this field. By discussing this 
with someone who is close to the problem, the director may learn 
the pitfalls that should be avoided. The local laundry or dry clean- 
ing manager will usually be happy to assist and suggest how to 
avoid such dangers as shrinkage and the running of colors. Re- 
liable salesman will also be willing to discuss tlieir knowledge of 
the sarious materials— and. since they must guarantee the items 
they sell, it is doubtful that they will make any false claims. New 
materials are constantly being disaisered, and some prove to be 
a boon in the field of athletics. Before the purchase of clothing 
made of such materials however, the director should be certain 
that the dealer explains its advantages over other materials and 
any possible shortcomings. 

Since the director must be certain to buy the correct sizes in 
any athletic clothing, he may find the instructions set lorUi hy the 
Athletic Goods Manufacturers Association helpful (see Fig. 40). 



Hoiv to Measure for Athletic Equipment 


Correct measurement is essential for proper sizing of athletic cqui{ 
nient to insure the comfort of the nearer, durability of equipment, prope 
protection, and appearance on the field. The charts and illustration 
presented here have been compiled for your use as a measuring guid 
to insure the proper fit of uniforms, jerseys, protective equipment, an 
warm-up suits. This is a basic Measuring Guide for most types of athleti 
equipment. For perfect fit, it is also recommended that you state height 
weight, and any special irregularities of build. 


KEY TO FIGURES 


■ CHEST. Be sure the Upe is sous )• HIPS. Measure hips around Ihi 
under ih« arms and over the shout- widest part 


2. WAIST. Place the tape above the 
hips around waist like a bell to de- 
lermiiw waist ffleaiuremcnti. 


4 . INSEAM. Measure inseam from 
close up the crotch to top of the 
heel of the shoe when full-length 
paBM are ordered. For shorter pana, 
like baseball and football pants, 
cheek on the meesuremeni recem- 
mendations of Ihe manufacturer of 
the clothing you select. 


$. OUTSEAM. Measure from the 
waistline to top of heel of shoe for 
futt-Iengih pants. For baseball, fool- 
ball. and shorter pants check Ihe 
measurement recommendations of 
the particular maovfaetorer in- 
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This assodaiion also suggests the size range for athletic cloth- 
ing at the high school level. Fig. 41 indicate how many of each sire 
should be ordered when s-arious quantities are being purchased- 

Fig. 41 

SIZE RANGE OF ATHLETIC EQUIP.MENT » 
rascbau. cqcifsient 

Baseball Uniforms. Baseball uaiforau should be loose fitting. IVTien ordering 


made-to-measure uniforms, specify oi 
and waist measurements. 

ne or t» 

-o sizes 

larger than actual chest 

Shirt Size 

36 

38 

40 

42 44 

Pant Size 

SO 

32 

34 

36 38 

12 

1 

3 

5 

2 1 

Quantity 15 

I 

4 

6 

3 1 

18 

1 

5 

7 

4 1 


Baseball Ceps. Baseball ops are ordered actual sire. Relationship between 
bead meatumoent and cap sire is shown below; 


Head Measurement 

Cap Size 


Head Measurement 

Cap Size 

{in inche) 




(in inches) 


20 1/16 

6 3/8 



22 3/8 

7 1/8 

20 7/16 

6 1(2 



22 3/4 

7 1/4 

20 13/16 

6 5/8 



23 3/16 

7 3/8 

21 3/16 

6 3/4 



23 9/16 

7 1/2 

21 9/16 

6 7/8 



23 15/16 

7 5/8 

22 

7 



24 3/8 

7 5/4 

Cap Sue 

ey, 

6% 

7 



12 

< 

2 

S 

3 2 

1 

Quantity 15 

1 

3 

3 

0 3 

1 

18 

1 

3 

5 

5 3 

1 


BASUTKAU. roiTiP ur- fT 

Basketball Shirts. Basketball shirts are nude lo actual sire. Size 38 fits a player 
measuring 38 inches around the chest. Extra-length shins should be oriered 
for players who are 6*2" or more in be^ht. One or two inches longer than 
regular is recommended for players 6^ to 6*5": three to four inches longer 
for players 6”^' to 6r&"; and fire to six indies for players taller than 6'8^. 
Lettering on the front or back of shirts resiricu the stretch in the knit fabric. 
Therefore, large amounu of Imering are desired, a size larger should be 
ord er ed. 

Shirt Size 54 36 38 40 42 

IS 2 3 4 3 0 

Quantity 15 2 4 5 3 1 

18 2 5 6 4 1 

t Athletic Goods Manulacturets -Assotnuon, Hov lo Budget Select, and Order 
dihtetic £i)«ip<nen(. pp, 23.2a. 
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Pants. Basketball pants are made to anoal site. Site S4 is made for 
a player with a S4 inch waist. It is tecotninended that a notation be made for 
unusually tall pbyers so that special aiknrance can be made for their height 
Pant Size 28 59 52 54 56 58 


Quantity 15 1 
18 I 

Basketball tVarm Ups. A fabric t 


1 
1 

} sizes larger 


n up should be ordered t 

than actual chest measuremenu. For a player 61” or taller, the ja^et should 
be three sizes larger Knit warm-ups should be ordered one size larger than 
actual chest measurements. For a pbyer 61" or uller. order two sizw larger. 
Extra length warm up jackets should be ordered for unusually Ull players. 
Fabric M’armtsp Jackets 


Jacket Size 

12 

Quantity 15 


58 


10 


12 


16 


Fa5ne lt'arm<w^ Pants 
Pant Sue 


Xnil Warm up Jackets 
Jacket Size 


FOOTBAU. IQUirMEKT 

Football Helmets. Football helmets are oideied l^he 
be,e.„ had m,..u™cni and baton •'« 
under baseball caps. 

Helmet Size 


6,/, 6J4-J ''f 


Quantity 21 


e Utecr than actual chest measurements. It 
, b. on. or l-o l.rpn .b.n rhot 

y will fit a chest size 38 to 59^. 


longer for players 61" 
lersey Size 
^ 18 
Quantity 24 


o inches longer for pbyers 


} 6'8", fire « 


inches longer for players taller 6'8". 
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Football Pants. Football pants are siaed according to actual waist measure- 
mmu. AUowancts are made for the wearing of hip pads and for the slight 
shrinkage that occurs in some matenaU with the first washing or cleaning. 
About 10 per cent ol high school pants (in the middle sizes) should be 
ordered “long." 

Pant Sire 28 30 32 34 36 38 

18 2 4 6 5 1 0 

Quantity 24 3 5 8 6 2 0 

30 4 6 10 6 3 I 

S6 4 8 12 7 4 I 

Although this information covers only four sports, the items 
are similar to clothing required in a number of other activities, 
and these suggestions may be applied to these as svell. 

Shoes 

A director can become completely confused if he attempts to 
learn all the intricacies of the shoe business. If a director wishes 
to evaluate the construction of a particular type of shoe, he might 
once again approach a dealer, who will usually be frank in his 
opinion. If he wishes to go further, the director may obtain a 
sample of the shoe in question and ask the opinion of a local shoe- 
maker. 

The important thing in shoes b the fit. Once again we turn 
to the manufaaurers group, whose recommendations appear in 
Fig. 42 . 

Fig. 42 

ATHLETIC SHOE SIZES » 

liaseball Shoes. Ba»cball ihnn arc ordinarily filled from nnC-half tn one size 
smaller than dress shoe*. A player who wears a 9)CD 'dress shoe should wear 
an or 9D Irawball shoe. When using the tables below, D and £ stidihs 
should be divided evenly lor high school teams. 

Shoe Size 7)4 8 8^4 9 9)4 10 10)4 11 11)4 

12 I 2 2 3 1 I 1 I 0 

Quantity IS 2 2 S S 3 I 1 10 

18 2 3 3 4 S 1 1 I i 

a AiMetic Co«!s Manufacturers Assndaikm, pp. SS-29 
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Basiflball Shots. B»sV«bal! shoes come in one width and arc ordinarily fitted 
one-hall to one sire smaller than dress shoes. They should be fitted so that the 
foot vill not slide in the shoe on sudden stops. 

Shoe Sue 7v4 8 8^4 9 9V4 •• ’H* 


12 


1 


1 


Quantity 15 

18 1 22335 1 1** 

Footbalt Shoes. Football shoes are usually fitted about a half sire less than 
A pla,„ .ho .«r, . 9(SD *oo *ooU .e,r . 9D 
A football shoe should furnish ample room for Ae ws “* * °** , p 

large enough to allow any slippage of the fooL For high sc , 

widihsshould be csenly dnided. .. , 

Shoes,™ ,14 8 8V4 9 V, ■« ^ 

18 1234321* 


giy- 
Wt 


:e smaller or the same si 


bmte proper The, .hoold St .nosl,.^ ^ ^ 


4 


Quantit) 24 
36 

Trae* Field Shoes. Track field shoes 
as regular dress shoes. 

Shoe Size 
Quantity 8 


12 


.hould ordiireril, be Erred the rerrre si 

8 814 9 '! '°y' V 

" 1 1 ^ ; 2 1 


Order Forms 

VeintPT the budget request form and equip- 
In lire preMous chapter . ” „ .here it no need to 

rneirttuppliet requrtru^^cre^'"”';;*^^ „ g„,„„,ee 

discuf these 'f™” ^ J ild be certain that he has the 

prompt dehser,-. description of the item, color, 

correct catalog number, p ^ dealer It ts ould also be wise to 
size, and the delisery. allowing a safety margin in 

indicate when ne wou*m 
case of a delay- 


Care of Equipment 

T4 .. r-dire of equipment, both during its 
Proper mjarantee a normal life 

following Its use. «»“ h 


period of use and 
expectancy. The 
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director should not be upset by equipment that wears out from 
normal use; this indicates that it has been used to its fullest extent 
and u’as probably worth the money spent on it— unless its period 
of use ts'as very limited. Every member of the staff should be dis- 
turbed tv’hen items are made useless through carelessness or de- 
liberate destruction. 

Each coach should be made responsible for instructing his 
athletes in the proper care of the equipment issued to them. Some 
coaches, as well as players, are extremely lax about the proper 
care of their equipment and may have to be reminded quite fre- 
quently. If suggestions for improving the care of equipment are 
not respected, the director may be forced to use stronger methods 
of indicating his displeasure. 

The individual coaches should check their equipment fre- 
quently to ascertain its condition during its period of peak use. 
This should eliminate carelessness and possible further damage, 
which might make items completely beyond repair. If any equip- 
ment is found to need repair, the coach should see that it is taken 
care of immediately— or, if specialued assistance is required, he 
should inform the director, who should see that the matter is 
given immediate attention. 

During the season, the cleanliness of personal items used by 
the athletes is alwap a problem. Larger schools srith their orvn 
laundry s)'stems an issue clan items to the athletes as they need 
them. In other schools, the boys will be responsible for laundering 
their own penonal items. In Ais case, it is advisable to issue each 
boy more than one of ach item so he an alternate their use and 
not svear unclan items for a long period of time. Dirt an ausc 
serious problems in athletics; one case of staph infection on a tarn 
an rapidly sprad through the entire squad. Personal cleanliness 
of the athletes and their equipment must be one of the first areas 
of discussion at the start of any season. 

During the season, arrangements should be made to have 
equipment laundered as often as possible. Certain items, such 
as game or match uniforms, may be used once or tsvicc per tveek. 
If the school does not have its own laundry facilities, the director 
should make arrangemenis to send such equipment to a commer- 
cial laundry. He should arrange a definite schedule with the 
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laundr)’ so they will pick up the equipment as soon after its use 
as possible and return it in time for the next scheduled activity. 

At the conclusion of the season, the coach and the director 
should check all equipment as soon as possible. This will enable 
them to take inventory and decide what should be purchase or 
the following season, which items should be dispwed ° 
which should be sent to the laundry' or the teconditioners. Many 
items can sulliciently be prepared for the next season y simp e 
laundering. . ^ 

Since athletic clothing may have to be handled in a sornewhat 
different manner than normal clothing because o t e 
use it receives, the director may find it extreme y e p u to i 
cuss this matter with the manager or owner of the local ■““‘■'T- 
The following suggestions on cleaning athletic clothing may be of 
assisunce to both the direaor and the local laundry. 

HOW TO CLEAN ATHLETIC CLOTHING* 

ClassiBeation o( Icems 
Melhad E 


Stelhad A 
^Voolen tVarmups 
Award JacLett 
Woolen Baseball Jackets 
Softball Jerseys 
Stock Basketball Jerseys 

Method C 
Baseball Unifomis 
Track Pants 
Game Football Jerseys 
Came Football Pants 
Came Basketball Shirts 
Sweat Shins 

Socks Containing Wool 

Scrimmage Vests 

Athletic Hose 

Officials' Cothing 

Basketball Pre-Game Warmups 

Softball Uniforms (wosen) 

Lightweight All-Nylon J»«*e“ 

StikPriieeJ.^l. ~ 
Smek Orae Jnwi" ("l^! 
Slock C.me Jetwi> 

Tee Shim (umcll Ictwtoi) 


Sweaters 

Baseball Undersbiru 
Baseball Dickie 


Method D 

Practice Football Jerseys 

(unlettered, natural and white) 
Practice Football Pants 

(unlettered, natural and white) 
Saniury Cotton Hose 
Tee Shirts (unlettered) 
Supporters 


SAthletiTGoods >lanof«" 


•s Asocution. op. tit , pp 42A3. 
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ClASStnCATIO*! Of ITTM» 

Method A; Dry clean onl). 

iMelhod D; U»c only mild snap nr <lf(c(]>etii and water not o'er 120 dr?;”” 

Immmc garmentt and allow to soal about ten minutes, then 
manipulate by hand (nr mild automatic wailier action) to force 
yrlution through them It» trmmc soil Rinse well in water d'C 
same temperature Neser wring or distort garmenti. Neser fumble 
dry. Manipubte to proper titc and shape by h.ind— and dry flat 
on towels. 

Method C; Machine vmh at lemperaiutcr not oser 120 degrees F. (recom- 
mended waihing teitiperaiure. 1 10 to 120 dcgrees-so-called bath 
temperature) . Wash with a high water le\el. tising mild soap or 
detergent. Nes-er use bleach. Rinse water should be at same tem- 
perature as wash water. Nescr tumble dry knit garments or gar- 
ments toniaining wool. Athletic uniforms should be separated 
from all other uasli and washeil according to color cbstificaiion. 
Baseball uniforms should be dried on rustproof hangers. 

Method D: Machine wash with water at UO degrees F., using soap and 
detergent plus chlorine bleach, according to the directions on the 
container. In the case of badly soiled garments, repeat the process. 
Alethod £: Qean outer surface wish sponge or cloth wet with soap or detei' 
gent solution. Remose solution with sponge or cloth moistened 
with dear water. Never use cleaning fluids. 

Speridf A’ofe; 

Wash whites alone. Never mix different colored garments m the pme wraih. 
Tumble drying causes more shrinkage than other methods. High water level 
holds dowrn mechanical action in machine washing and reduces injury possi- 
bilities to garments. Temperatures lov^er than 100 degrees ucrifice wasliing 
ability and will not remove perspiration residues, heavy toiling, and surface 
stainv Wash lempeiatures between 110 and 120 degrees F. are Tccommendcd. 
Heavy grass stains and ground in soil may still remain after using 120-degree 
water, but most coaches prefer to have grass stains rather than lose the color 
or have the numerals and suipes become illegible. Bleaching should not be 
done. Any piece of athletic ec|uipinent that contains some wool should be 
treated as a vrool garment. Football pants are the only items tlut can be 
tumble dcied. if necesvaiy. Never use cleaning fluids on items containing 
rubber. As temperatures increase, so do color and shrinkage problems. 


In addition to equipment that requires simple cleaning and 
laundering, there are many items peculiar to athletics that cannot 
be handled by the normal commercial laundry. The director has 
three solutions to this problem: 

1. Place such equipment in storage witiioiu cleaning or re- 
pairing. 

2. Attempt to clean and repair such items with the help of 
student managers, coaches, and other schcwl personnel. 
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3. Send such equipment to athletic reconditioners tvhose busi- 
ness is the repairing and cleaning of these particular ittms. 

The first sjstem is obviously unsanitary and expensive in the 
long run. ^Vithout cleaning or repairing the items soon rot and 
become unusable thus necessitating additional purchases. The 
second sjstem is at least an attempt to lengthen the life of the 
equipment and keep it clean, but a rather unsatisfactory solution. 
Many items are difficult to clean, and without proper equipment 
the job is only half done. The repair of athletic items also demands 
specialized equipment that is rarely available in the school. Mor^ 
over it is also a time<onsuming task for individuals who are pro 
ably not replete with free time as it is. 

The use of an athletic reconditioning company is the mrat 
plausible solution to this problem- These companies have t e 
equipment required for unusual cleaning and repair tasks, and 
most of them are extremely reliable. They are even more ^ 
with athletic equipment than most coaches or . 

they can repair equipment that would be disposed of by dfrU- 
j-ourself reconditioners. Since their business depends on satisfirt 
customers they will, of course, reject that equipment that is beyond 
repair. Their judgment is based on years of cx^rience. and they 
know that if the equipment they recondition does not hold up 
under rigornus use it will reflect upon their abilny. 

Although some may consider this service expensive, over a 
period of years it will prove more economiml Im 1 he atWetic 
departmen . lor equipment that is not reconditioned "■H 
remain usable only about half a. long as equipment that does 
receive this service. 


Storage 

Storage problems vary from school to school. Some schools 
It, rooms, and each athlete has room to store his 

nuite handily. In others, the available space may be 
equipme q frequent storage problems arise. Tliere is 

muaUy^iSefhe director can do about this situation unless there 

is room for expan ^jireaor should see that there is proper 

In any ’ If tl,e only ventilation possible is 

ventilation ana 017 o 
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an open window, the direaor should sec that arrangements are 
made to guarantee at least this. He can instruct his start members 
that their student managen or a member of the squad should be 
delegated the responsibility of checking thb ventilation. In con- 
fined areas, the most simple solution is a window fan, which svill 
keep fresh air circulating and assist in removing ortensise odors 
and improving the drying facilities. No matter what the situation, 
the director should attempt to make the conditions as comfortable 
and sanitary as possible. 

Once the season is over and the equipment is to be stored 
away, the director must use extreme care. No t)pc of equipment 
should be put ats-ay without some sort of care. Leather balls 
should be cleaned, rubber balk should be washed, baseball 
gloves should be oiled, clothing should be laundered. No item 
should ever be stored while It is still damp. 

As in storage during the season, off-season storage is largely 
epeodeni on the area axailable. No matter what the space factor, 
the director must insist on ceruin requiremenu, for under ad- 
vme conditions much equipment can become useless. In general, 
there should be no terapcraiuTe extremes or dampness. Tliere are 
few athletic items that are not affected by extremes of heat or 
cold, and the director should aUva)-5 be extremely cautious of this 


Storage problems will var)-. and the director may have to 
use a great deal of ingenuity to solve diem. Tlie ideal situation, 
of rauTsc, IS to have sumdem storage space for everything, with 
each area constructed specifically for a particular item. But die 
dire«or may have to use the same storage area for all types of 
equipment. As the basketball equipment moves out. the f^ball 
equipment moves in; in the spring, the basketball equipment re- 
plac^e track and baseball equipment that are then put into 
use. e irector, with the assistance of the school maintenance 
jwnonnel, an often improve the slomge facilitie, by using a 
Iltde imaginauon. ' ° 

^Vhcn not in use, acli item shotild be placed in some type 
of contam^the sturdier, ihe ber.er. Cabinets, s.omge locked 
shelres, wooden boxes, ardboard boxes-joy of tliese will serve as 
stornge recepntdes. If ai all possible, each ara containing athletic 
q ipment should be maiked rviih its contents. This will make it 
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considerably easier to find equipment svhen it must be put in use, 
and it will also aid during the ins'entory period. If the storage areas 
are not readily accessible, the director can have a diagram made 
to indicate the exact location of the various items. 


Inventory 

A complete inventory will serve a number of valuable pur- 
poses. In some situations, the director svill be unable to place 
his hands on every item that belongs to the department: some 
may be in use, others may be stored in inconvenient locations, or 
the amount of equipment may be so great that he does not have 
sufficient time to check every item. 

An inventory is of prime imponance in insurance protec- 
tion. If there is some type of disaster, the director must have a 
complete listing of the equipment in order to make a relia c c aim 
for lost or damaged material. Each year, the director must com- 
plete his budget request, and with a complete inventory it will not 
be necessary for him to search about storage areas to discover 
which items are in need of replacement or in which artu additioru 
may be required. By checking his inveniory the director can 

readily determine what is needed. ..1,1-..,^ 

The frequency of inventory uking is another for 

the director. H heTeaves the inventory until the 
year, he will often find the task almost 

ment mav have to be removed from storage areas to be counted 
mem may nave to .3^^ If equipment is counted and 

and checked and ^^he sch»l year i. ^vill only 

checked nhen It 1 s ’ ; from the spring program, 

be necessary to ms entory the ^ P 

n,e director will know „g„ 

the following season, and he ca 

ahead of the deadline. d„ennine who will take the in- 

The stte ot the completely re- 

ventory. In smaller !„ larger schools, this respon- 

sponsible for the entire of eacli individual sport. In 

sibility may be given ^ fortunate enough to have 

very large schools, the ,-sponsible for all the equipment, 

an equipment in this area, 

and he will handle all 
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The penon conducting the inventor^’ should use standard 
forms, not penciled notes that may be extremely difficult to 
decipher. Situations may arise schen the director is not amilable 
and information from the ins-entory sheets is required on short 
notice. Standard forms can be purcliased from tarious business- 
form printers, but since athletics require a somewhat different 
type of inventory than other areas, the director may find it simpler 
to have his otsm forms printed or dittoed. These forms should in- 
clude the following information: 

1. Number of items. 

2. Type of equipment. 

3. Color (where required). 

4. Sizes (where required). 

5. Numbers (if so marted). 

6. Condition. 

7. Date of purchase. 

The color is included because the director may need to know 
this infomuiion when reordering the same item. Sizes are im- 
portant because when ordering, the director must be certain he 
will have enough variation in sizes to fit all the athletes. The num- 
bering on equipment must be listed so the director will know 
which numbers he has available and which should be included on 
any netv order. The condition is naturally important, since it will 
indicate what replacements are required- The date of purchase will 
serve to indicate wheilier equipment may be approaching the 
end of its expected life. A combination of the date of purchase 
and the condition will abo serve to indicate whether certain items 
are wearing out long before expected. This may indicate poor 
quality or misuse, and the director can discover the true cause. 

Equipment Issue 

This practice will vary from school to school, depending 
on accepted practices, facilities, and the nature of the equipment 
to be iwued. I! the school has an equipment-issue room, all equip- 
ment vvill be distributed from this location. It is possible to issue 
certain types of equipment from a small storage room, but it 
would be quite impossible to do so with oilier equipment. The 
distribution of track equipment b relatively simple compared to 
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the issue of football equipment, due to the nature and number of 
the items required. 

If the coach or director knosvs the exact sizes required, it 
is '■try possible to place eacli athlete's equipment in his locker 
before the start of the season. This is a comcnient method, a.- 
though somewhat iime<onsmning if the individual involved does 
not have considerable assistance. 

If there is a space problem, the equipment may be issued 
from a large area such as the gymnasium. Each type of cquipm>.nt 
can be laid out according to size: die athletes can start at one 
end of the equipment line and be issued the proper size as they 
pass each individual item. This method is most useful for such 
activities as football, where a large amount of equipment mus 


be issued. 

When should equipment be issued? Some 
equipment well in advance of the season, so the tas 
posed of and they can turn to other important mat 
sdvantages in soL eases, but there ate also 
Uin IteL, sueh as football or 

before the statt of the activity so the athletes sv.ll “K” 

tunity to break them in before rigorous Jr° en 

ho, .ever, an early issue of equipment .mutes “ 

loss. Very letv item, should be issued um.l just prior to the 
of the season. ,he coach. 

Fitting IS always a pro”''^ .ppeantnee. Foot- 

Proper fit is imperative for safety a wfeiv if they are 

ball shoes, helmets, and pads j.astic misjodgments 

properly fitted The athlelo ft ,e,„ire, so the director 

when it comes to determining tb ,he fit oi every piece ot 

should be certain that the era j and shoes must be 

equipment they issue. Protec i prevent imution, 

fitted individually to guaran e ' If an equipment 

which may develop mto -ijHiry „iil rest with him. and his 

manager is available, this 

experience will prove j,,at each team have a neat 

The director should » athletics may carry over mto 

appearance. Emphasis on " It may be necessary to h.nve tucks 
the personal habits of ‘be ** small expenditure is well 

taken here and there in clothing. 
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Avorth the improved appearance of an athletic team. Many moUiers 
tvill be only too tvilling to adjust the size of their son's athletic gear 
to guarantee neatness. 

The marking of athletic equipment takes many forms. Items 
that are not issued to individuals may be marked indelible with 
the sdiool name. Branding irons may be purchased tvith the school 
name or initials for permanently marking some types of athletic 
equipment. Equipment that is issued to the athletes should have 
some distinguishing mark by which each boy may identify his 
equipment, or by whiclr it may be identified in case it is misplaced. 
Many items can be numbered for identification purposes, and it 
is sometimes possible to identify each item issued to a boy with 
the same number, marked with a marking pen, stencil, or indelible 
pencil. Another method is to print the athlete's name on each piece 
of equipment rather than using a number. Name tags may also be 
attached to equipment, but in the case of contact sports this 
method may not be rery practical. 

Issue Forms 

A record of each piece of equipment issued should be main- 
tained in the athletic director's office. To guarantee that this in- 
formation is not mislaid, it is advisable to have these records made 
out in duplicate. There are several methods of maintaining such a 
record but the two most common are the issue sheet, with a list 
of the athletes and the equipment issued to them, or the issue card, 
with an individual card for eadi athlete. 

Figure 43 shows the issue sheet used for an entire team, and 
Figure 44 shorvs the individual issue card on ivhich rvill be re- 
corded all the items issued to an individual athlete during die 
school year. 

Lost Items 

During die school year there will alu-ays be the problem of 
athletic equipment being lost, mislaid, or stolen. AV’hen he is issued 
equipment, each athlete should be made to understand that he is 
responsible for its return— and what the penalty will be if any 
items are not returned. 

If each athlete is supplied with a locker in which he can safely 
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store his equipment, he should be expected to pay for any item 
that is misplaced, since the fault usually rests solely with him. If, 
on. the other hand, the equipment is placed in a location that is 
freely accessible to a number of individuals, the athlete cannot be 
held fully responsible, since a lack of proper facilities may have 
caused or contributed to the losses. 

There arc many locations where an athlete must constantly 
n-atch his equipment, since other individuals are not averse to 
picking up items that do not belong to them. One method of over- 
coming this is to develop an esprit de corps among the athletes, to 
see that outsiders do not pilfer athletic equipment. Under this 
si'stem, an outsider would rarely have the opportunity to use any 
misappropriated equipment, for he would soon be revealed to the 
athletic department 

Undentandably enough, high school athletes often trish to 
retain some item of wearing apparel that indicates they were mem- 
bers of the team. We attempt to overcome tliis natural tendency 
in Wvo First, we inform our athletes that if they leally need 
some item of clothing, we are sure we can find something to their 
liking and eliminate tltis serious need. Most boys realize that they 
truly do not need such clothing and rarely request it. Second, 
there are alu-a)s certain items that cannot be used in the athletic 
program because of their condition. Rather than disposing of them 
hapliazardly, sve alloiv the athletes to select any items they rvish. 
Since they would have been disposed of in any case, the athletic 
department suffers no loss. 

Because most athletes take pride in their artards, it is possible 
to eliminate the loss of much equipment by indicating that no 
arsards will be presented to any individual svho loses equipment 
and does not pay for it. 

Finally, tve inform oui athletes that they may use athletic 
equipment at any time during the scliool )ear. We simply issue 
this equipment as we do during the. cegulaT season. The v;iU 
respect the fact that the equipment still belongs to the school and 
usually lake excellent care of it. In cases sshere there b obvious 
mbuse. sve simply refuse to issue equipment to tliose Individuab 
in the future. 



The director alone should be responsible for ordering equip- 
ment. This svill eliminate the contusion that may result if several 
individuals have this right. He should order the equipment vvelj 
in advance of its need, using a current catalog, and he should be 
certain that the order is complete and includes all the pertinent 
information. It is advisable to hate a standard order form. Dealers, 
manufacturers, reconditioners, and the local laundry will usually 
be only too glad to git e advice and aid to the director when he has 
problems in the purchase, care, cleaning, and repair of athletic 
equipment. 

When purchasing equipment, the director should take into 
account: 

1. Design and material. 

2. Utility and cost of maintenance. 

3. Safety factors in protective equipment. 

4. Quality and workmanship. 

5. Source of supply. 

6. Price. 

The system of bidding for equipment may prove to be a 
problem to the director, so he must be extremely careful how he 
words his bids. 

The proper care and cleanliness of equipment is the responsh 
bility of the director, the coaches, and the athletes. The director 
must be certain that all eqtupment receives proper care before 
storage, and that it is stored under proper conditions. 

The director must sec that there is a complete inventory of 
all athletic equipment. This will prove invaluable to him in sev- 
eral instances. 

There should be standard forms for equipment issue. Equip- 
ment should be ordered in a broad range in sizes. The director 
should insure that all the equipment issued to an athlete fits him 
properly, particularly in the case of protective equipment. 

All equipment should be properly marked both to eliminate 
loss and to facilitate identification by the athletes. Lost items are 
always a problem to the director and the coaches, but much can 
be done to reduce this problem by passing on considerable respon- 
sibility to the athletes themselves. 
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THE LOCKER ROOM 


Xhe atmosphere of the locker room will have a considerable 
cffea on the mental attitude of the student athlete. Research in 
industry has proven that the surroundings in which an individual 
works has a definite effect on hb production capabilities. The same 
ps)’choIogical principles are applicable to the field of atlilctio zs 
well. Besides the mental aspect of the situation, it is quite obvious 
that the oindition of a locker room can have a relationship to the 
physical svell-being of the high school athletic. The director must 
keep a constant vigil in this area to see that any undesirable condi* 
tions are eliminated as rapidly as possible. 

Supervision 

It would be a phjtical impossibility for the director or the 
coaches to maintain constant supervision of the locker room, be- 
cause their responsibilities will not allow them to remain in this 
location for long periods of time. Hosvever, the director must im- 
press eserf member of the staff that each of them is responsible for 
the proper conduct of the athletes in the locker room. Coaches 
should make a habit of visiting the locker room before and after 
each practice session— not on a definite schedule, but as a spot 
check. In some schools, the coaches svill be able to observe the 
locker room from their dressing area, which makes this task con- 
siderably easier, ^\^len the athletes realize that they are under 
observation, they tend to be much more careful of their conduct. 

The athletes should be informed that an individual who 
creates an untidy or dangerous amditlon is affecting the safety 
and health of his own teammates. It may be necessaiy for a coach 
150 
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to reprimand his team when they are creating such conditions and 
insist that they be corrected. Each coach should be responsible for 
his ouu group. The director should inform the coach of any un- 
desirable condition he sees, and the coach should take it up with 
his team. A director svho berates a team for its care of the locker 
room may antagonire the coach, since bypassing him seems to indi- 
cate that he is not capable of assuming this responsibility. 

Each coach should insist that his group keep this area neat. 
Any equipment left unattended should be picked up by the stu- 
dent managers and turned in to the athletic department's storage 
room. ^^Tien a boy reports for his missing items, he should be 
seriously reprimanded for his carelessness and told that the item 
will not be reissued if it is mislaid again. If the item is necessary 
for the particular activity, he maj be required to supply his own 
or pay a deposit to insure that the item will be paid for if it is 
permanently lost. Student managers can improve the situation in 
the locker room if one of them is on duty in the area during dress- 
ing and undressing periods. The maiuger can make a final check 
after the athletes ha\e (eft to see that no equipment has been left 
out or to note if an unsatisfactory condition has resulted during 
the period of use. 

In addition to demanding neatness, each coach should insist 
that the athletes mainuin the saniury condition of the locker 
room. It is only in rare instances that normal use of the locker 
room should affect the saniution of this area. WTten the athletes 
do cause unsanitary conditions, they should be scserely repri- 
manded immediately and informed that such practices trill not be 
tolerated. If there is a recurrence some action, such as limiting 
tliem to a specific amount of time in which to shotver, dress, and 
be out of the locker room, shall be taken. 

The director should verify that the custodians in charge of 
this area arc performing their functions effectitely. ffe should 
visit the locker room himself at least once a day_rnore often if 
possible— and he should tell members of his staff that any unsatis- 
factory conditions that may be the result of poor custodial care 
should be reported to him immediately so he can discover the 
reason. Unless he has specific custodians assigned to his depart- 
ment. the director should follow thediain of command and report 
the problems that exist to the administration. Normally, a mem- 
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ber oJ the administrative staff will be responsible for supervision 
of the custodial staff. 

Safety 

There is nothing quite as upsetting to a coach as having an 
athlete injured in the IocLct room. Many boys safely participate 
in contact sports, only to be injured in this area. The director 
must look for dangerous situations in the locker and shotver areas 
and, if any are noted, have them rectified immediately. It is often 
the hazards that were going to be taken care of tomorrow that 
cause accidents. The director should correct such dangers immedi- 
ately, or at least see tliat some provision is made to prevent possible 
injury. 

Adolescent boys are not averse to horse play, particularly after 
a satisfying practice session or the pleasure of a victory, and this 
causes many locker room injuries. &ch coach should indicate that 
such action will be frowned up>on and indicate the reason for his 
disappiroval. 

In many locker rooms, one of the big dangers is slipping on 
wet floors. The structure of the shower area, drying area, and 
locker area will have an effect on this. In schools that have drying 
areas, the athletes should understand why they should utilize them 
and keep to a minimum the danger of slipping on wet floors. IE 
Uierc is no drying area and the danger of slippery floors is quite 
evident, it is best to prevent injuries before they occur by using 
some method of prevention. Floor runners are a practical and in- 
expensive method. In purchasing runners, however, the director 
should determine whidi will be the most practical. Cocoa malting 
will have good absorption qualities but may have to be replaced 
more frequently than a rubber tyj>c of floor covering. Both will 
provide insurance against some nasty falls. 

In no case should refuse ever be allowed to collect in the 
locker room. Not only will this result in a messy appearance, but 
it can create safely and saniury problems. Soap that is inadver- 
tantly left in the shower room or on the locker room floor can 
cause a nasty accident. If the school supplies the soap to the athletes 
and this situation becomes extremely common, the distribution of 
soap can be eliminated for a period of time and the reason indi- 
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Gated. Other refuse may be just as dangerous— broken shampoo 
bottles are a frequent hazard. Constant checking by student man- 
agers can often eliminate many such dangers. 


Sanitation 

After safety, the sanitary condition of the locker room must 
receise top priority. Because of the proximity of the athletes dur- 
ing their periods in the locker room, infections are easily trans- 
ferred. Fungus infections, such as athlete’s foot and ringworm, are 
the most common, and only constant sanitary care will guarantee 
that they will not he spread througliout the group. Some doctors 
believe that several other types of infections are also readily spread 
in such situations. 

Since the athletes must expose their feel daily to the locker 
room floor, the greatest infectious danger is probably athlete's foot. 
This problem seems to be more acute in some schools than in 
others, undoubtedly because of varying degrees of care in this area. 
Since this infection is most readily cultured in a damp condition, 
the use of the drying area and a dry locker room floor will do much 
to eliminate it. It is also advisable to spray or svash the floor fre- 
quently with a germicide to destroy the fungi. 

There has been considerable discussion of the values of the 
foot bath. If such an item is utiliied in the shower area, it is im- 
portant to change the solution freqtiently. A recent innovation is 
the spray platform, a platform on which each athlete stands while 
anti-fungi solution is sprayed on his feet. The director should 
utilize some such method to maintain the healthy condition of the 
locker room. 

If there are toilet facilities adjacent to the locker room, and 
there certainly should be, the director should see that they are 
maintained in a saniury manner. He should check these facilities 
while he is checking the locker room and, if he discovers that they 
are not being maintained in a satisfactory manner, he should see 
that the situation is rectified immediately. If the fault is that of the 
custodians, he should go ihrouglr the chain of command, as men- 
tioned previously. If the fault lies with the athletes, the director 
should tell the coaches in charge of die particular groups to make 
it clear that such a situation should not be allowed to continue. It 
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may require constant supers’ision or even denying the athletes the 
right to the use of these facilities for a period of time, but a severe 
reprimand by the coach tvill usually serve the purpose. 

Every athlete should be impressed svith the necessity for sani- 
tary conditions. If they are reminded frequently of the importance 
of this factor, many problems rvill be avoided. Appealing to their 
sense of personal neatness and responsibility rvill usually strike a 
responsive chord. If necessary, a coach may emphasize the dangers 
by indicating that unsanitary conditions might svell create an in- 
fectious situation that could affect the physical well-being of many 
of the athletes, possibly causing the loss of valuable players at a 
most inopportune time. 

Another important phase of this education in sanitary living 
concerns the use of personal items. Each boy should be impressed 
with the dangen of sharing these items with oUien. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the coaches to point out litat such items as towels, 
combs, or brushes should never be shared, since infections arc 
readily spread in such a manner. 

Lockers and Locks 

Tliere are many types of lockers on the market, and most of 
them are quite satisfactory. The most important factors in the 
selection of lockers are ventilation, safe storage, and convenience. 
There should be a free circulation of air in order to dry the ath- 
letes’ equipment which will become damp from strenuous exer- 
tion. rain, or wet ground. Inkers should have as much ventilation 
as possible, tliey should l>e sturdy in order to protect the belong- 
ings of the athletes, and they should be large enough to facilitate 
the storage of bulky athletic equipment. 

The director should make a thorough study to discover the 
best type of lock asailable. Tlic lock must be sturdy and not readily 
opened by others. Combination locks are most convenient, since 
athletes will often misplace keys thus necessitating the destruction 
of an olhenebe good lock. It is also adsisable to purchase locks 
that have a master key arrangement so Uic coach can obtain items 
from a locker when the athlete is not available. 

Tlie director should have a master sheet of the locker room, 
indicating the person assigned each locker, the numl>er of the lock. 
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£oiTOcd ihat ihc incideni must not be tepeaied or drastic action 
may be forthcoming. Equipment left in the locker room should be 
picked up by the managers tvho check this area after its use and 
returned to the aililetic department. The boy who has mislaid 
the equipment may be requited to leave a deposit in order to re- 
gain it. 

An unsanitary locker room can lead to extremely unpleasant 
situations and tlte possible spread of infectious diseases, some of 
which are common to such areas. Dangerous situations that de- 
velop in the locker room should always be corrected as quickly 
as possible. Horseplay should not be tolerated because of the pos- 
sibility of injury. The danger of slipping on wet floors should be 
eliminated by the use of runners or cocoa matting. 

In selecting lockers, the director should look for proper venti- 
lation, safe storage, and convenience. Tlie most satisfactory t>pe 
of lock is tlie combination lock with a master key control. Tlie 
director should have a master floor plan or a convenient luting to 
indicate the individuals assigned to each locker, the number of the 
locker, the lock, and its combination. 

Supplying towels to the athletes will guarantee sanitary prac- 
tice. The laundering of the towels can be the responsibility of the 
athletes, or the school may launder them in iu own machines. If 
the school does not have such facilities, a towel service or a local 
laundry may be emplojcd. 
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INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
PLAYING AREAS 


One of ihe bask principle in all athletic activities is that they 
should function in an area that U sate and propeily 
many locations, this principle is either being ignored or adhered to 
rather loosely. Expensive facilities and equipment do not neces- 
sarily guarantee the safety of the athletes or the specutors. ^ch 
area that is to be utiliied for any athletic event must be scrutinired 
almost daily, for hazards ivill often crop up very suddenly, and 
what was sale one day may be dangerous the next. A i^rly 
or improperly measured area reflects on the capability of the am- 
letic department. Visiting coaches, officials, or spectators 
quently note obvious errors thar have slipped y unnotlce 
cause of careless supervision. 

Measurement and Marking 

The best method of obtaining measurements is from th^>= 
books of me various activities. Although tl.ere are reference 
and handy brochures that depict playing areas and "Me * P P 
dUtances, there is no substitute lor the rule book. Other »u 
may omit pertinent information beoiuse of lack o' , 1” 
sible variations among tire various levels of ““■P"'”"' " 
book indicates measurements down to the minutest 
ing such items as me sire of the safety rorre and the 
tion of benches, coaclie.’ boxes, and the like. Much ™ 

tion cannot be found in other source materials. To be positive 
157 
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INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
PLAYING AREAS 


One of the basic principles in all athletic activities is ‘'“t ‘•’'y 
should function in an area that is safe and properly marked^ In 

many locations, this principle is either being ignored or a ere o 

lather loosely. Expensive facilities and equipment do not n«es- 
sarily guarantee the safety of the athletes or the spectators. &ch 
area that is to be utilited for any athletic event must be scruunited 
almost daily, for hazards will often crop up ven' suddenly, 
what was safe one day may be dangerous the next, ^ poorly marked 
or improperly measured area reflects on the capa i it) o ® 
letic detriment, ^'i$ittng coaches, officiaU. or spectators fr^ 
quently note ob^^ou$ errors that have slipped by unnoticed be- 
cause oi careless supervision. 

Measurement and Marking 

The best method of obtaining measurements is from ih^Ie 
book, of the various acriviriew Although thete are reference ^ 
and handy brochures rhat depia playing area, »d 

distances, there is no subsritnie for the rti e - nos 

may omit pertinent information heoiuse of lack ° J”, 

sible variar^n, among .he varim.s level, of “■"P"'"'’"'.?) ' " 

book indicates n.easuremenw down to me m.m.rest “ 

ing such item, a, .he sire of .he mfery zone and the 

rl™ of benches, coaches’ boxes, and she hke. Much 

tion cannot be found in other source materials. To b pos 
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lines svill greatly facilitate future lining tasks. Ground plugs, made 
of materials not affected by the weather, will remain in place for 
several years and eliminate much of the labor of laying out the 
athletic fields at the start of each season. 

In many schools groimdleepers assume full responsibility for 
the measurement and marking of the athletic fields. After ses eral 
years of experience, they ha\e little difficulty in laying out a field 
in a short period of time. In other schools, this task is the respon- 
sibility of student managers, since there is a rapid tumo\ er of these 
individuals, it would be well for the director or the coach to shosv 
them the best method of performing the job and terffy that all 
measurements are correct and that all necessary lines have been 
placed on the field. We recall one incident where a 110-yard foot- 
ball field s\’as neatly placed in a lOO-yard area. This type of thing 
can occur with inexperienced personnel. 


Safety in Ouldoor Activities 

In addition to safe equipment, safe playing areas are impera- 
tive in the athletic program. Many athletic injuries can be traced 
directly to dangerous conditions that could have been rectified. 

In the outdoor areas, no matter what the activity, there should 
be a safety rone that will protect the spectators as iycII as the ath- 
letes. Too often the safety of the spectator is ignored, although it 
should be as much in the mind of ilte director as the safety of the 
athlete. Many rule books indicate the ex.ict sire of the safety zone, 
but this is seldom checked as freqaently as the measurement of 
the playing area. TJicrc should be a definite area svithin which all 
items required for the proper functioning of the game are located; 
a helmet or first aid kit too close to the playing area can be as 
dangerous as an item not associated with the activity. 

Uneven ground or holes in the playing surface cause a num- 
ber of injuries that arc laid to other causes. A player colliding with 
another may be blamed for an injury, when some defect in the 
playing surface has actually caused the collision. Foreign items 
that find their way onto the playing area can also cause serious 
injury. The coach, the director, and the officials must be constantly 
on the lookout for such situations. It is the responsibility of all 
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those int-olved to provide a safe atmosphere in athletics, in prac- 
tice sessions as well as during the contests themselves. 

During the construction of outdoor facilities, safety must be 
the fint consideration. The director and the coaches should be 
included in all the planning; being more experienced in this field 
than most contractors, they will readily note hazards that may slip 
by inexperienced personnel. On fields that have been utilized for 
several yean, the construction of netv facilities may create ncsv 
hazards, and members of the athletic department should be con- 
sulted. A hazard may exist for several >ears without causing injury 
—but the first injury may be extremely serious. The director 
should look for dangerous conditions and should have them re- 
mo\ed before they cause injury’. 

The following list indicates dangers that the director should 
look for in outdoor activities; 

Football: 

Too small safec)’ zone. 

Specutors too close to the area of play. 

Loose equipment. 

Holes in the playing area or near the sidelines. 

Foreign items or refuse on the field of play. 

Uneven surfaces. 

Soccer: 

Generally the same as football. 

Croii-Country.' 

See that the course, when laid out, does not include 
hazards that could cause injury. 

Foreign items that may appear on the course. 

Holes. 

Sharp drops, which may occur after a rainstorm. 

Heavily trafficked roads. 

Baseball: 

Loose equIpmenL 

Insufficient safety zone, particularly in foul ground. 

Spectators too close to the field of pl^y- 

Loose balls on the field. 

Foreign items on the field. 
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Base spikes protruding dangerously. 

Old base spikes not removed from the ground. 

Uneven ground or holes in the surface. 

T rad: 

Uneven ground or holes in the surface of the track 
or runtva)-s. 

Hard pits resulting from insufficient material in the pits. 

Foreign material on the track or in the pits. 

Landing pit material that has settled. 

Poor restraining areas, particularly near the location of 
the weight events or the javelin throw. 

T’entu's; 

Spectators infringing on safety area (fences should provide 
barrier). 

Golf: 

Players driving with others in the direction of the dris c. 

Spectators infringing on the pU>ing area. 

Standing behind plajer ready lo swing. 

Undoubtedly, other hazards can exist in these activities, and 
other activities may present different hazards, but this list should 
at least give the director a starting point as he attempts to improve 
the safety of the outdoor playing areas. 

Safety m Indoor Activities 

On indoor athletic areas there is less danger of unforeseen 
hazards developing, since foreign items and irregular surfaces are 
more noticeable than on oiiidoor areas. However, there are a 
number of hazards of which the director must be constantly nary. 

One of the most important factors is the provision of a safety 
zone around the playing area. Not only must spectators be kept 
out of this zone, but any apparatus or projeaions from the walls 
should be removed or padded. Too often items on the floor are 
easily noted, but nail attachments are ignored until they cause an 
injury. In many indoor activities, it is imperative that extra pro- 
tection be placed over the vvalls as well. 

The following list indicates dangers that may exist during 
indoor activities: 
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fos^etball: 

Lack of a sufficient safety zone. 

No padding over permanent apparatus close to 
the playing area. 

Hazards that may crop up due to imperfect floor surfaces. 
Loose floor plates, which may rise abosc 
the playing surface. 

^Vater on the floor. 

TVresding: 

'Wrestling area too cloise to obstacles. 

Lack of safety mats adjacent to die wrestling area. 

Spaces between mats, which may have slipped 
during the match. 

Bleachers or benches too close to wTestling area. 

Uneven mat surface. 

Mats in poor condition. 

Thin mats. 

Volleyball: 

Lack of a safety zone. 

Standards not firmly anchored. 

Badminlon and Table Tennis: 

Spectators too close to the area of play. 

Lack of a safety zone. 

Badminton standards not firmly anchored. 

Gymnastics and TiimWing.- 
Lack of capable spotters. 

No safety check on equipment before use. 

Lack of sufficient mat protection, eillier in size, thickness, 
or area cmered. 

Poor placement of mats. 

Relationships with Custodians end Groundskeepers 

There should be good rapport between the athletic depart- 
ment staff and the custodial staff, for die cooperation of the cus- 
todians svill make the coaches’ tasks considerably easier. The di- 
rector must impress his staff members that they should reciprocate 
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by assisting the groundskeepers and custodians svhenever and hosv- 
ever possible. 

The director should supply the custodians of the indoor and 
outdoor facilities with a complete scfiedule of all the rarious actin- 
tics, as well as the measurements and diagrams of the areas that 
has? to be lined. The director can encourage mutual cooperation 
by having a short meeting with this group before the sarious 
seasons, indiating what he expects of them and requesting their 
suggestions on sshat is expected of the athletic staff. 

The direaor and coaches should shou* consideration for the 
custodians. They should be informed irhen there are changes in 
scheduled activities, or uhen an activity has been postponed. If 
the director or the coaches decide that some changes in an area 
should be made, intolring either the moving of a piece of equip- 
ment or changes in layout, they should first check tvitb the 
groundskeepers or aistodians to see whether they’ are feasible. 
Such changes may create other problems that hate been oter- 
looked by the athletic department staff members. 

^\'hcn the athletic department wants a task performed by the 
custodians, they should be informed svell enough in advance so it 
will not create problems for them. They may have other duties 
that arc just as pressing, and they will not appreciate requests on 
short notice. 

Usually the groundskeepers or custodians have tools and other 
pieces of equipment for which they are responsible. The director 
should inform his coaches that such items should never be used 
without the consent of the individuals imohed. If the members 
of the athletic department want to borrow such equipment, a staff 
member not a student manager, should make the request and re- 
turn the borrowed item. This will insure that Uie item will be 
returned to its proper location and not left unattcnd on the field. 

In both indoor and outdoor areas, the director should krjow 
the duties of die custodians and groundskeepers so he can check 
on duties that are not being performed and so he can inform his 
staff of the duties that are not the responsibility of the custodial 
staff. 
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Sharing Facilities 

The director may experience two problems in this area: shar- 
ing facilities among sarious athletic activities, or sharing facilities 
witli other departments for their activities. It is most practical if 
the athletic department does not have to share the use of its facili- 
ties. such as the gym or the athletic fields, with other departments, 
for many problems can arise from such situations. 

If athletic activities share a common area, the director must 
be certain that each activity has an equal opportunity for its use. 
^Vith the assistance of the director, the individual coaches will 
usually be able to set up a schedule tliat is satisfactory to both 
groups. If the members of the staff are unable to reach an agree- 
ment, the director will have to decide the matter himself. If tlte 
coaches realize that Uiey will have an equal opportunity to utilize 
the facilities, this will usually settle any dispute. 

In some schools, it will be necessar)’ for the athletic depart- 
ment to share the gim or an outdoor area with other departments. 
In most cases the directors will be able to arrive at a schedule that 
is agreeable to both groups. If this is impossible, it may require 
anion by the administration. This should be a last resort, how- 
ever, for animosity may develop as the result of such a situation. 

There will be times when other activities will require the 
use of the athletic facility that is under the complete control of 
the athletic department. If such groups request permission well 
enough in advance, and if this use will not infringe upon athletic 
activities, the director should cooperate to the fullest. The director 
will often find he may need a favor of the same group at a later 
date, and his earlier cooperation will not be forgotten. 

Plonntng 

If it is necessary to share facilities, the director should plan a 
definite schedule, whicfi should be supplied to those responsible 
for the various activities. A verbal agreement on the schedule may 
be satisfactory to tlie individuals involved in supervision, but there 
is alwap a danger that some supervison will be absent when the 
aaivities are scheduled, or that there will be a change in super- 
visors. For this reason, the athletic director should provide a 
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printed or dittoed schedule to eliminate conflicts. Figure 45 shows 
a iaciVuy schedule int-olving more than one area. 

Fig. 43 

FACIUTr tCMtDVLC 


Winter I96J<2 


i 

Gym 

.te/rtSearf 

Gym 

' U rf/ii{frg 

Room 

^ SiiT/rt^/rearj’ 
j Gym 

Monday 

Girls’ 

Athletics 

3-30-6:OO 

Available 
for use by 
otlier 
groups 

Wrestling 
Team 
Practice 
3.306 00 

Available 

groups 

Tuesday 

Basketball 

3:50-6 00 

Girls* 

AlMeiks 

3 306 00 

H'restlietg 
Team 
Practice 
3:306 00 

7ch Grade 
Basketball 
Practice 

3 505-30 

Wednesday 

Basketball 

Pracu'ce 

3.30«,00 

Wreuling 

Mauhes 

4;00«.00 

(»* 

scheduled) 

IVrestJing 
Team 
Pnciice 
(if no 
natch) 

5th & 6th 
Grade 
Physical 
Education 
Club 
3*309:30 

Thursday 

Basketball 

Practice 

8:30^00 

Cub* 
Athleiio 
3:306 00 

U’restling 

Team 

Practice 

5 306 00 

8th Grade 
BasketbaU 
Practice 

3 305-30 

Friday 

Basketball 

Practice 

3.306.00 

or 

Basketball 

Canies 

(as 

scheduled) 

Available 
for use 6y 
other 

groups 

iV'restling 
Team 
Practice 
3-306 DO 

5th %. 6th 
Grade 
Physical 
Education 
Club 
3.-305.30 

Saturday 

7tb k 8th 
Grade 
Basketball 
Games 
10.0012 SO 
Basketball 

6.309 30 

(a» 

scheduled) 

WrcstllI^: 
Matches 
2004 00 
(»* 

scheduled) 


5th & 6ch 
Grade 

Boys’ 

Basketball 

l.eaguc 

10 00-12 00 


Any changes rece«T apptonl ol ibe AlhJclic Direetpr. The Dirertor 
will inform you of any ch»nge» in the ahoie schedule ai prompily as he can. 
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Such planning may be tequiied because of a lack of sufficient 
areas for Ae number of activities, or the scheduling of a large 
number of activities in order to broaden the program. In all such 
cases, the supersisors must be informed well in advance, both of 
the schedule and of any changes that arc required by unforeseen 
circumstances. Conflicts will rarely arise svhen the schedule is well 
organized. 

Bleacher Inspection 

The director is responsible for the safety of the spectators as 
well as the participants. There have been several incidents in 
recent years where bleachers have collapsed, resulting in injury 
and even death to spectators. The director may delegate bleacher 
inspection to other individuals, but only to adults who are familiar 
with the possible danger signs. The groundskeepers and ais- 
todians often assume this responsibility. 

Both indoor and outdoor bleachers should be checked peri- 
odically, preferably just before use. The most serious dangers are 
looseness of bolts or connecting materials that gave the bleachers 
their rigidity, broken seats, and splintered wood. If such situations 
are allowed to exist and an injury does result, the school sytttm 
might And itself involved in a lawsuit. 

The bleachers should also be inspected for foreign materials 
that might soil the clothes of spectators. A disgruntled spectator is 
poor public relations. Likewise, an inspection should be made to 
see that the comfort of the spectators will be guaranteed to as great 
a degree as possible. 

Fire Inspection 

Another safety practice that will do much to maintain good 
public relations is a fire inspection by the local fire department. 
Since firemen are much more familiar with the possible hazards 
in this area, the director should request their assistance. They will 
usually indicate the spectator capacity of indoor areas, and the 
director should see that their su^estions are complied with. If 
an emergenc)' that causes injuries should occur, the school will 
be protected if it can be shown that the directives of the fire 
department have been followed. 
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SUMMARY 

Safe playing areas are as important to athletic actisities as 
are competent officials, capable coaches, and safe equipment. 
Poorly cared for and poorly raarLed playing areas svill reflea ad- 
versely on the capability of the director and the department. 

To assure proper and complete measurements and marking, 
the director should refer to the rule books, which will supply all 
pertinent information. New rules require the use of nontoxic 
marking materials for certain aaivities, but regardless of rules, 
they should be used for all sports. 

If the field can be permanently marked, it svill save con- 
siderable time when the area must be lined in the future. If it is 
not possible to make such lines permanent, ground plugs may be 
used to indicate ivhere the lines should be marked. The direaor 
and the coaches should check all markings to see that the field has 
been laid out corrertly. 

A number of hazards may develop in outdoor playing area; 
the most frequent are uneven surfaces, holes, lack of adequate 
safety zones around the area of play, and equipment or foreign 
material finding its way onto or near the playing area. During 
construction of outdoor CaciHiics. the membas of the athletic staff 
should be consulted for they may be more aware of hazards that 
construction can create. 

In indoor areas, the greatest dangers are lack of proper safely 
zones, apparatus that is too close to the playing area, and lack of 
proteaion over walls or projections from the walls. 

Members of the athletic department should mainuin good 
relationships with the custodial staff, who will be able to simplify 
their tasks. Tlie director should strive to attain a high degree of 
cooperation between the two groups. Custodians and grounds- 
keepers should be treated with consideration and be informed of 
the schedules, areas to be marked, and any other responsibilities 
expected of them. The members of the athletic staff should rarely 
borrow equipment from the custodial staff, but if they do. it should 
be returned in proper order. 

The athletic department may ffnef tfiat facjfuies must 6e 
shared among athletic activities or with other depanmente of the 
school. A definite schedule indicating who has been allocated a 
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specific facility at a specific time tvill eliminate many conflicts. The 
director should do his utmost to allow other departments the use 
of the athletic facilities if it does not interfere with the athletic 
program. 

As both a safely factor and a public ser^'ice, the director 
should sec that the indoor and outdoor bleachers are inspected by 
persons familiar with the hazards that can develop. Similarly, he 
should request an inspection of the athletic department's facilities 
by the local fire department, and he should make any changes 
suggested. 
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ELIGIBILITY REGULATIOiVS 


If athletics arc to be an educational experience, they must come 
under strict contiols so each group xrill adhere to a common set 
of regulations. If there were no such regulations, athletics would 
develop into a hodge-podge of wriations. since svhat one group 
considered reasonable limiutions might not appear reasonable to 
another group 

Athletic regulations, or eligibility standards, have esohed 
through seseral decades, until the educators svho are responsible 
for this area consider them both effective and fair. Much of this 
change has been the result of trial and error, but there can be no 
doubt that high school athletio have made considerable advances 
since their inception. Regulations have been added as they were 
deemed necessary or deleted when the)' proved ineffective or un- 
necessary; future adjustments will undoubtedly be required as 
conditions change. 

Of all activities in the school program, athletics appear to have 
made the greatest advances in this area of regulations and eligi- 
bility standards. Few. if any, functions are as well organized on the 
national and state levcb, and although local organizations vary 
from area to area, in the main they are well systemized. 

Generally, the development of athletic organizations has been 
a result of the desire by all those associated with athletics to im- 
prove the over-all program. Unfair practices, unqualified person- 
nel, inefficient officials, and many other unsatisfactory conditions 
have been eliminated through the concerted efforts of such groups. 

National Federation Regufotions 

The National Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations is an organization of state aililetic associations that was 
Ifi9 
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formulated in 1920 to bring order to the chaotic conditions that 
existed at the high school level and to gain more coherence among 
the various state regulations. Tliroogh the years that have followed, 
forty-nine of the states have joined this organization, and four 
neighboring Canadian provinces have become affiliates. Texas, 
which has not chosen to join this group, has a highly organized 
athletic association that is undoubtedly on a comparable level. 

The National Federation docs not dictate to the individual 
state associations; it is an organ of these groups, all of which have 
an equal say in the determination of its policies. The Federation 
is concerned with having each state determine its osvn eligibility 
standards, rather than with forcing the opinions of others on the 
state associations. Its own eligibility regulations pertain to inter- 
state competition, which naturally comes under its jurbdiction. 
These regulations cover the eligibility of players and schools in 
intersiatc competition. They also indicate restrictions as to the 
number of schools that may participate, travel limitations, and 
sponsoring agencies. The National Federation opposed so-called 
national championship contests or tournaments. 

The National Federation, in the best interest of athletics, has 
also been given authority to determine the playing regulations that 
should be applicable at the high school level, but the state associa- 
tions are free to make any revisions they consider necessary. The 
following is quoted from the National Federation Handbook; 


Arliile III. P/uying Hutet 

Section I. The Exccultce Committee shall be auihontcd to set up 
machinery for the formuiation, publieaiion. and diiiribuiion of playing 
rule* for ihcne »poru in which high school tx>y( participate. At their dii- 
action, they may negotiate with the Nauonat Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. the Y.MCA., tlie United Sutes V'olleyball Association, and 
similar organicstions with a siew to securing adct^uaie actisc representa- 
tion for the National Fcderalion on joint committees where such com- 
mittees seem to be desirable. 

Section 2. For all rules committees, the Execuihe Committee is hereby 
cmpowCTctl to set up machinery whereby representatises and oflicers of 
such, commiuees ttuy be apyoewed o* eteewd. 


Since the National Fcderalion has little desire to dicutc to the 
individual state associations, it does not specify strict eligibility 

I .VaOonat Friirrat 
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regulations. Hoirever, in an attempt to gain some standardization 
between the sarious member groups, it does recommend minimum 
requirements, leaving the state associations free to include stricter 
regulations if they so desire. The following arc the suggested min- 
imum eligibility requireincnts: 


RrcoMMObED Minimvu Eucisiuty REQucurMzvn • 

It u recommended (not required) that state associations use eligibility 
rules at least as resuictise as those listed here. 

A STVOOfT IS IMUCiaiX IF; 

1. 20-Year Rule: He has reached his tuentieth birthday. 

2. &-Semesier Rule: He has attended a four-year high school eight 
semesters or a senior high school six semesters, or has graduated. (At- 
tendance of 15 dayx of any seroeurr shall he regarded as a "seinester.") 

3. Scholarship Rule and Consecutite-Semeurr Attendance Rule: (a) 
He has failed to do passing u-orL in at least fifteen periods (three full 
credit subjects) per ueet- (l>) Or (ailed to pass at the eud of the iia- 
mediately preceding seinester. in Efteeu periods (three fuII-credit 
rtibjecu) . The record at the end of the semester shall be final, and 
scholastic deficiencies may not be made up in any roanner. 

4. Amateur Rule; He has lost bis amateur sunding, ie., he has 
accepted temunention, gift, or donatbn directly or indirectly for par- 
tidpau'ng m an athletic contest, or he has participated under an 
assumed name, or he has competed on a tram, some player of vhich 
was paid for his participation, or he has entered into a playing con- 
tract with a professional club or agent. Reference to “gift or donation" 
IS not intended to preclude (he acceptance of a medal or pin of small 
intrinsic lalue Hbi<j> is custoiDanly used for {racl: and siiadar actlTitin 
and is presented by the sponsoring mganiation. 

5. Independent Team Partkipauon Rule: He has. after becoming 
a member of a high school squad, laten part in an independent cdd- 
test where admioion is ctiarged. 

6. Transfer Rule; He transfers from one school to another without 
a corresponding change in his parents* residence. (Eligibility may be 
restored after at least one semester.) 

7. Recruiting Rule; He has transfened from one school to another 
lor athletic purposes because ol undue influence by anyone connected 
with the school 

8. Enrollment Rule: He enrofled later than the beginning of the 
elesenth school day of the semester. 

9. Athletic Award Rule: He accepts from any source a sweater, 
jersey, or any other award exceeding one dollar in rtluc other than 
those usually gi'en, such as medals, trophies, fobs, letters, and other 
athletic insignia- 

JO. Grade Rule: He has not beets promoted to the ninth grade. 

1 Nauonai rederauon Haodbool, pp. Il-M 
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11. Ph>-$ician‘$ Cenificaie: He has not presented during the year, 
a physician’s certificate that he is physically fit for athletic competition. 

12. Coaching School Rale; A student is ineligible if, after having 
been certified as being eligible in football or basketball, he attends any 
school, camp, or clinic oiganired in such a stay that its entire purpose 
or a part of its purpose is in provide coaching or organited training 
in such sport. Penalty shall be loss of eligibility in that sport for one 
year from the last date of such attendance. 

A SatOOL SHALL NOT: 

1. Coaches' Rule: Permit coaching by anyone who is not a certified 
teacher regularly employed by the Board of Education and whose 
entire salary is paid by that body, or who has fewer than three regular 
periods of ^sses, gymnasium, or study hall duty per day. 

2. Sanction Rule: Enter any meet or tournament involving more than 
two schools, or any interstate game involving a round trip of more than 
600 miles, unless it has been sanctioned by the state high school asso- 
ciation and. if more than one state is involved, by the National 
Eederation. 

S. OCheiaU' Registratiorv Rule: Use any paid athletic official who is not 
registered with his home high Khool athletic association and is qualified 
according to the standards ol such state association. 

4. All-Star Contest Rule. No member high school shall permit use 
of its facilities nor of its employees, directly or indirectly, in the man- 
agement, coaching, officiating, supervision, promotion or player lelec* 
lion of any all star team or contest involving high school players or 
those who, during the previous school year, were members of the high 
school team, unless such contest is first sanctioned by the State High 
School Athletic Association or. if inferstaie, by the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Association. 

As an indication that the state associations are adhering to the 
suggestions of the National Federation, the following summary is 
included in the National Federation Handbook; 

suMSfARv OF sTATi: EUciBiUTv FACTS (Based on 1960 data) a 
Age Limiit 

19th Birthday (with modifications such as: right to compete for the 
school year if birthday is September I or later, or, for one state. May I, 
or later: or right to compete lor remainder of a sports season if birth- 
day occurs during that sports season: or right to compete lor the entire 
school year if bis 20lh birthday is June 30 or after) ; Arizona, Cali- 
fornia. Colorado. Connecticut. Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas. Louisiana, Maryland. Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey. New Mexico, New Vork. North 
Carolina. Ohio. Oklahoma. Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas. Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia. Wisconsin. Hawaii, and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
(Canada). 
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20th Birthday: Alabama, AEasla, Artanui, Sasfcatcfaetvan (Canada) , 
Idaho, !ot*a, Kentucky, Maine, ItfinnevNa, Missoun, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Rhole Island. South Carolina, South Dakota, k'ermont, 
H’ashington and Il’jfortiing. In Mississippi, Ontario (Canada) and 
Tennessee, if 20th birthday is after September 1, competition is allowed 
through the year 

Semestw Attendance Ltmits. Eight aemesterr for all states. 

Amard Ltmitt 

Awards bf Sehools to Own Alhitia: 

School May Award Only Letters* (In most cases, customary medals 
for meet participation may be accepted) Delaware, Idaho, Iowa. Kansas. 
Nebraska, Nesada, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, and kVisconsin, 

'Sole: In Uuh, a school letter may not be awarded. 

School Award k'alue Must Not Exceed Stated Limit Which k'aries 
From $1 00 to $500: Alabama. Arirorta. Colorado. Delaware. Florida, 
Idaho. Illinois. Kentucky, Marybnd, .Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri. 
5fonUrta. Nesada. New -Mexico, North Dakota. Ohio. Penniylsania. 
South Dakota. Tennessee. Utah. Virginia, West k'irginia. M'liconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

SfQfe Regulations 

Although there is still a «n'aiioii in state regulations, the 
organization of the National Fedention Jed to a close standardiza- 
tion among its sarious luembers, pankiilarJy through its sugges- 
ted regulations. A school, in order to patikipate with other schools 
that belong to the sure association, must adhere to the state eligi- 
bility regulations. Athletics have come under the control of indi- 
viduals svho realize that athl«ics are an educational function, and 
membership in the state association is iroperatise to guarantee that 
thb goal svill be realized. For this reason, competition is usually 
restricted to schools that adhere to such regulations, and a school 
unwilling to do so w ill find it difficult to schedule contests. In most 
cases, competing against a nonmember school or one that does not 
adhere to the state regulations will result in the immediate expul- 
sion of the offending school. 

When indis idual schools have been discos cred to be flaunting 
state regulations, tliey have often been expelled from the state asso- 
ciation for a specific period of time as a penally. Tliese schools are 
not only be unable to compete against member schools in their 
own state, but because of the strength of the National Federation, 

* tValumaffeJera/im Htniboek. p- 11 
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they are unable to go ouuide the state for competition. When such 
a penalty faces a school, those m charge of the athletic program are 
extremely hesitant to ignore any of the regulations. In some sutes 
the first offense will bring about a probationary status, and com- 
plete suspension follotvs another violation. 

State associations usually set definite eligibility regulations in 
the following areas: 

1. Definition of a bona fide student. 

2. Registration and attendance requirements. 

3. Trarufer regulations. 

4. Age limitations. 

5. Grade limitations. 

6. Health examination requirements. 

7. Amateur rule. 

S. Number of semesters of eUgibility, 

9. Participation on outside teams. 

10. College enrollment limitation. 

11. Professional try-outs. 

12. All-sur game participation. 

Figure 46 illustrates an information sheet that describes the 
state regulations in a general vay. This sheet may be posted on the 
athletic department’s bulletin board to insure that the athletes are 
familiar svith the regulations. 

Since the sections or districts are part of the state association, 
they usually do not base regulations that differ bom the state 
regulations. In many areas, the schook are required to send to the 
secretary of the section or distria eligibility lists that include all 
pertinent information for each boy who participates in the inter- 
scholastic program. This information may be required to settle 
questions of eligibility that cannot be settled at the league level. 
Despite any changes in school or league personnel this information 
will always be on file. 


leogue or Conference Regulotions 

As with the sections, leagues and conferences usually do not 
require adherence to regulations that differ from their state asso- 
ciation’s. Both leagues and sections may effect changes in the state 
regulations by requesting a v'oie of die schools in the state associa- 



ATTENTION ATHLETES! 

YOU ARE ELIGIBLE: 


1. IF YOU ARE A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT IN REGULAR ATTENDANCE IN 
GRADES IX, X. XI. OR XII. 

2. BETWEEN YOUR l4Lh AND I9»1« BIRTHDAYS, 

3. IF YOUR PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL DOCTOR APPROVE. 

4. IF YOU ENROLLED DURING THE FIRST IS DAYS OF THIS SEMESTER, 

5. TWO WEEKS AFTER TRANSFERRING FROM ANOTHER SCHOOL. 

6. FOR EIGHT CONSECUTIVE SEMESTERS BEGINNING WITH THE SEMES- 
TER IN WHICH YOU ENTERED GRADE IX. 

7. FOR ONLY FOUR SEASONS IN ANY ONE SPORT. 

8. IF YOU HAVE UNDIVIDED LOYALTY TO YOUR HIGH SCHOOL TEAM, 

L •„ IF YOU PUY ON NO OUTSIDE TEAM. DURING THE SEASON IN 
THAT SPORT. 

9. IF YOU HAVE NOT VIOLATED THE ALL-STAR SAME RULE. 

10. IF YOU HAVE NOT PLAYED OR PRACTICED WITH A COLLEGE TEAM. 

11. IF YOU ARE AN AMATEUR. HAVING NEVER USED YOUR ATHLCTIC 
KNOWLEDGE OR SKILL FOR GAIN. AND IF YOU HAVE NEVER COM- 
PETED UNDER AN ASSUMED NAME. 

12. IF YOU ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE RULES OF THE GAME AND THE 
STANDARDS OF SPORTSMANSHIP. 

A nMjsrity ot (cheoli tlto r^qvir* jrou <q b* hut«<l by fb* N*w Ycrb Sl«i* ScIimI 
Athletic Proteclien FUn, Inc. 

Thii it a brict tummery ef the enJ R«^«(ttM>i<t in the efRcinl KV.S 

HANDBOOK, Thate RJet ere intended to |eefecl you end to provide lair eompetlllon. A4 
yo.^ Coach or your Principe! for more irrformatien er^ for e copy of the latest Et/SfBfUTY 

BULLETIN. 
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lion, but they rarely expand upon the state regulations indivi- 
dually. 

The eligibility lists mentioned in the previous section arc im- 
perative at the league level. Such lists should be sent to all the 
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members o£ the league, to the league secretary, and to the section 
or district secretaiy. This should insure that the information tvill 
be readily available in situations where past records are required. 
It is also a courteous gesture to supply all opponents with such a 
list, even though they are not members of the same league. 

The following information should be included on the play- 
ers’ eligibility lists: 

1. Full name. There may be boys who hate common names, 
and their full names will eliminate any confusion. 

2. Dale of birth. Tills will indicate that the boy is srithin the 
legal age limitations. 

3. Date entered 9th grade or iL’lien eighth-semester rule began. 
This will be determined by the state regulations which indicate 
when a boy may begin competition and how long he may compete. 

4. Yearj of competition. If older boys who are in the junior 
high school arc allowed to participate, this will indicate that they’ 
may use up their period of eligibility prior to graduation. 

5. Dale entered this year. This is necessary, for most states in- 
dicate when a boy must be entered in order to be eligible for com- 
petition during that semester. 

6. School last attended. If U is necessary to dieck on the eligi- 
bility of a particular individual, information may be obtained 
from the school he previously attended. 

The school administrator, director, and coaches are required 
to sign a sutement on the eligibility list, indicating that they ha\e 
checked the information and have found it to be true in all 
respects. 

Eiilicr the director or the coaches will find it convenient to 
file eligibility lists from ilieir opponents either according to sport 
or by scliool. This will greatly simplify the task of obtaining infor- 
mation from the lists. If the coaches wish to compile this informa- 
tion for their individual sports, a loose-leaf noteljook proves most 
satisfactory. 


School Eligibility Regulatrons 

There is considerable difference of opinion about school eligi- 
bility regulations. The schools arc bound to adhere to the regula- 
tions of their swic association, but they are free to add eligibility 
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regulations of their otvn, and the most common additions deal i«th 
scholarship. The National Federation suggests that any boy par- 
ticipating in athletics should be passing a minimum of three full- 
credit subjects per tveek and per semester. In Nciv York state, the 
only regulation is that the athlete be a bona fide student, which 
means he must be taking at least three subjects and physical educa- 
tion. There is no requirement that he must pass these subjects. 

Local eligibility standards ate left to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual schools. Many schools adhere to the minimum qualifica- 
tions, but others hate instituted programs varying in severity. Ath- 
letic participation is both a right and a privilege. Any student svho 
qualifies, according to local standards, has the right to participate 
in athletics. If participation tends to detract from his scholarship, 
he may not deserve this privilege, since he cannot do both effec- 
tively. Of coune, to eliminate a student from any activity the fail- 
ure must be truly serious In nature, not a borderline case. 

In most instances, however, such eligibility regulations are 
applied only to athletics. If a student is doing failing work and the 
cause can be traced to a lack of time, he is often prohibited fi'om 
participating in athletics, but he is seldom forbidden to engage in 
a number of other comparable activities. An eligibility system is 
far more logical if it denies failing students the right to participate 
in any activity outside the normal academic program. 

Athletics make a considerable contribution to the educational 
development of each boy svho cliooses to participate. If the objec- 
tive of an eligibility system is to guarantee that one phase of the 
educational program does not suffer because of another, it should 
apply to all activities, not to aililetics alone. Many other actisities 
demand at least as mucli time as athletics. 

Any eligibility system will beonlyaseffectiieas the members 
of the faculty make it. no matter how well organized it may be. 
There are always a number of s-arying personalities on the faailty, 
and some individuals will not utilize the eligibility System as it was 
originally intended. Tlie purpose of any eligibility system is to in- 
sure that students are not spending extra time in activities at the 
esrpetwe of fft«r schoJastic achieionaie. There arc teschers ffho 
will utilize the system as a substitute for discipline or teaching 
ability. 
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facts, sv’e have found that students are prone to stretch the truth 
on occasion.) 

The first step in setting up an eligibility st«n should be the 
organization of an eligibility committee. T^is should include at 
least one member of the administrative staff, the athletic director, 
other directors if their prc^rams are to be affected, a coach, three 
or four academic teachers, and possibly the president of the varsity 
club or athletic association. This group can consider the problems 
from a number of viesvpoinls and not be restricted to only one side 
of the picture. If tliere is no eligibility system and the program is 
to be deseloped, this group should be the organizing force. If such 
a system is functioning, this group should meet periodically to 
check on its effeciiseness and discover any changes that might 
possibly be indicated. 

Types of Eligibility Systems 

There are numerous types of eligibility systems, some quite 
involved, others relatively simple. The simplest type is based on 
report<ard grades. After each report-card period, students svho 
have not met the minimum standards are declared ineligible. 
These standards will vary considerably: in one school failure in a 
single course irill cause a student to be made ineligible; in another, 
it may require failure in two or three courses. The standards are 
determined by those responsible for the formulation of the sj-stem. 

In a system based on report-card grades, the period of ineligi- 
bility is a variable factor. In some schools the studeiit remains ineli- 
gible until the next marking period. In others, the student may 
become eligible if he shows improvement after a designated period. 
As an example, in one school the marking periods ^re divided into 
six-week units. A student declared ineligible may he reinsured by 
achieving a passing grade after three weeks. In tfiis system, the 
athlete is penalized for his failing grades, but he lan become eli- 
gible without waiting out the complete marking period. 

Under another type of system, eligibility sheets are distributed 
to the members of the faavlty at specific intervals—weekly, every 
two weeks, or monthly. All the students participating in athletics 
are listed on these sheets, and the teadiers indicate any who arc not 
working up to their potential. TTicre are columns for “Couree,*’ 
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"Grade” and "Commenis.” Again, the length ot ineligibility will 

\'ary from school to school. 

^Ve have used another system for several years, and although it 
may require more work for those involved, tv'e feel that the per- 
sonal contact between the teachers and the students has many posi- 
tive aSects. Our system is based on a weekly eligibility card, which 
each athlete must present to the teachers of the courses in which 
he is enrolled. 

The complete list of regulations is presented here. 

EUGIBILITY REGULATIONS 

1. This system applies lo all athletes, managen, and cheerleadm. , 

2. These students arc to be juiced tm their achies-ement in reblion 
to their ability. Each case shall be judged on an individual basis by the 
teachers. 

3. Beginning the first Monday in October, each student who must 
meet the eligibility standards will have the teacher nt each subject in 
«hieh he is enrolled mark his eligibility card. 

4. The teacher will mark either an S. for a student doing satisfactory 
work, or a U, for a student doing unsatisfactory work. This will appear 
in the upper halt of the box. The teacher will initial the lower half. 

5. Any student «ho recehes (wo successise U’s will be made In- 
eligible the hfonday following his second U. The student will be 
ineligible for that entire week. 

6. A student may practice during his period of ineligibility but may 
not participate in a regubriy scheduled game. 

7. The teachers of students to whom these rules apply may reuin 
pupils doing unsatisfactory work after xhool and keep them from prac- 
ticc sessions if they so desire. Teachers are encouraged to do so. 

The teacher can tell the student if his work shotvs that he 
is not working up to his capabilities. This method gives the 
teacher an opportunity to discuss the individual problems that 
may exist before they make a student ineligible. A student who 
does not pay heed to this warning and continues to do below-par 
work deserves to be made ineligible. In several instances boys have 
been made ineligible for several weeks, and since they are unable 
to participate in the contests, the coaches have dropped them from 
their squads. An athlete who makes no effort to improve scho- 
lastically will usually reflect a similar attitude in athletics. 

This system has definite advantages: 

1. The students are judged on acliievement based on their 
ability. 
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2- The students are given a month at the start o£ the school 
year to adjust to their new subjecu and to the eligibility system. 

3. The coaches are given time to prepare for any changes 
that are necessary due to ineligibility. 

4 . The students are allowed to practice with the team, but 
are not allotved to dress for the conteso or make the trips. 

5. The teachers are encouraged to keep stjch students after 
school for extra work, with the understanding that the athletic 
department is in favor of this, even though the boys may be late 
for practice. 

There may be some question as to the advisability of allosv- 
ing tJje athletes to practice during their period of ineligibility. 
There are 8e\ eral reasons for such a procedure. In some situations, 
when the ineligible athlete is not allowed to report to practice 
sessions, the remainder of the team is se%erely penalized. For 
example, it may create situations in which smaller or more im- 
mature boys must practice against more mature athletes, which 
is both unfair and unsafe, particularly in contact sports. In addi- 
tion a boy svho is not allowed to continue practice may not be in 
top physical condition when he does become eligible. A boy svho 
returns to strenuous competition despite this period of inactivity 
runs a risk of physical injury. Coaches who realize the potential 
danger will not return these boys to competition until they are 
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but the state associations make their ouii decisions. Most states 
adhere to the suggested minimum standards, but many are more 
strict in their athletic controls. 

The state associations are the guiding poivers of the high 
school athletic programs. They have the posver to penalize schools 
that fail to adhere to the regulations as set fortli in the associations’ 
handbooks. Actually, such regulations have been formulated by 
the member schools, since they control die voting power and 
select representatives to the state associations. Any school that 
chooses to ignore such regulations will be ignoring the desires of 
their peer group. 

Sections and leagues usually limit their regulations to those 
of the state associations. Ordinarily, they require each school to 
supply the secretaries of both groups, as well as the member schools, 
with eligibility lists of boys who participate in athletics. Such lists 
should include all information that has a bearing on the indi' 
vidual's eligibility to participate. 

Individual schools may add scholastic eligibility standards in 
an. attempt to malatalo. a high scholastic level (oc tixose parUci- 
pating in activities outside of the normal academic program. In 
many insunces, sdiolastic eligibilit)' regulations are limited to 
athletic activities, although there are a number of other actmties 
that are equally demanding on the students’ lime. The fairest 
method would be to apply the same standards to all activities out- 
side the academic program, to insure that no activities interfere 
with the students’ academic achievements. 

Eligibility standards vary. In some situations, eligibility re- 
quirements are based on a standard passing or failing grade for all 
students; in other cases the ability of the student is the determining 
factor, and the guidance department and a testing program indi- 
cate what the teachers may expect from the individual students. 

To formulate or supervise an eligibility program, the scliool 
should have a committee ccmiposed of members from die various 
areas that have a relationship to the program. 

Tlierc are various types of eligibility systems, including those 
determined by: 

1. Report cards. 

2. A list of participants distributed to the teachers, who will 
indicate any who are not w-orking up to their potential. 
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3. Eligibility cards that must be signed by the teachers, ap- 
proving the students participation in such activities. 

Eligibility problems are frequently caused by athletes playing 
on outside teams after their high school season has begun. The 
director should be certain that each coach tells his team members 
the dangers of such illegal participation. 

Problems often exist when students transfer from one school 
to another, because of incomplete information regarding the 
amount and type of their athletic participation. This information 
is extremely important, and each director should have a standard 
form by rvhich he may inform other directors of this pertinent 
information or request data for his oi*ti files. 
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TRAINING RULES 
AND DISCIPLINE 


T HE present-day coach is a far cry from the hard-nosed old char- 
acter who was hired to coach but actually did very little teaching. 
Coaches are now trained educators whose backgrounds include 
studies in mental hygiene, child and adolescent ps>cholog)', and 
educational principles. As a result, the attitude toward training 
regulations and methods of discipline has undergone a consider- 
able change. 

The coach or athletic director in our present schools can no 
longer set dowm a long list of strict training rules and expect that 
the athletes will accept them without question. They can no longer 
indicate that these rules must be followed or else; the "or else" 
must be clarified. This, undoubtedly, b due to a more intelligent 
approach to training by both coaches and athletes. It b the re- 
sponsibilit)’ of the athletic department to indicate svhy each train- 
ing rule is important. If they can convince the athlete that each 
rule has a specific purpose, he will tend to adhere more strictly to 
such regulations. 

It is frequently implied that our athletes are less stria in 
their adherence to such regulations than svere their predecessors. 
Generally speaking, this b not true. Our aililetes are younger and 
are not jet prone to some of the habits that detract from their 
athletic ability. In addition, there has been a great deal of publicity 
about training for athletics. Because of these facton, the modem 
athlete b more likely to follow training principles. 

186 
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The Objectives of Training Rules 

No matter tvhat regulations are utilized, there should be cer- 
tain objectives for svhich the staff must strive. TT:e first step in 
setting up regulations is the formulation of the objectives in a 
group meeting of the staff. It is only &fr that those tvho are to be 
most affected by such regulations should have a great deal to say 
about them. Each coach should have the right to express his opinion 
on these matters and indicate agreement or disagreement. These 
objectives should also be reviewed from time to time, for situa- 
tions will change. The administrators of the school should also be 
included in such an arrangement, since they will often be re- 
quired to answer questions on such matters in the community and 
to the board of education and ignorance about the rvay they svere 
formulated can create unpleasant situations for both the adminis- 
tration and the athletic department. 

Typical objectives for training regulations might include the 
following: 

1. Each athlete must recognize his responsibility to himself 
and the group. 

2. The athlete must realize that he will lose some of his in- 
dividuality as the group strives for success. 

3. The athlete must realize that success will come to him and 
his team only through sacrifice. 

4. The athlete must be impressed with the value of training. 

Organizing the Training Rules 

To create and organize the specific set of training regulations 
that are to be presented to the athletes, three general methods may 
be used. The first is the authoritarian approach. Tlie athletic di- 
rector presents the training regulations, and each coach must 
follow then. The coaches must see that their teams adhere to the 
rules, whether or not they are in full agreement with them. In 
such cases, members of the staff may have a tendency to turn 
j.beJs iacis wben a r^ptlaiion is bein^ ignored. If the director’s 
concepts deviate a great deal from those of his staff, considerable 
unrest may result; instead of working together, the staff may be 
pulling in opposite directions. Such a situation can result in dis- 
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aster for the athletic program, particularly if one or more of the 
coaches is rather outspoken, cither before members of the com- 
munity or before the athletes themselves. 

A second and more desirable method is the same method used 
to determine the objectives. The entire staff can cooperate in for- 
mulating the rules that they belie\-e are necessary for the particular 
situation. Members of tlie staff can often offer excellent suggestions 
that may inadvertently be omitted it one person sets up the code. 
The staff will also tend to enforce the regulations more readily 
if they have a part in tlieir formulation. As in the determination 
of the objectives, the adminbtration should be included in the 
final decision on the specific rules. When approached by an irate 
parent whose son may have been penalized for a violation of the 
training rules, it is much more satisfactory if the administrator can 
point out that the regulations were determined by all the members 
of the coaching staff rather Uian by one individual. This will make 
the code of training much more effective. 

The third method, which is obviously the most liberal, is per- 
mitting the athletes themselves, through their varsity club or letter- 
man's dub, to organize a set of rules that the teams are to follow. 
A similar method is to have each team set up its own code. Such 
methods may cause unexpected problems. The athletes will often 
tend to be too strict and set up regulations that may be extremely 
difficult to enforce. Moreover, their list will tend to be extremely 
long as they attempt to cover every possible area, some of which 
axe not really important. 

After this method has become a custom, the athletes may make 
their code too lenient— and. if the method has been used for 
several years, it may be extremely difficult to change. In addition, 
cliques may develop, and the rules may have a tendency to favor 
one group over another. 

High school athletes expect to be regulated. This is one of 
the integral phases of aililetics. just as are the rules for each sport. 
Therefore, it should be the responsibility of the staff to present 
the training regulations to each team before the season begins, and 
to indicate that the athletes are expected to adliere strictly to 
them. 
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Standardixotion of Rules 

The regulations for athletics should be the same for football. 
cross<ountr)% basketball, track, and whatever other sports are 
offered. No sport should deviate in any way; what is expected 
of one athlete in training should be ex|5ected of all. 

In many schools, these rules ate left to the individual coach. 
This may not be a good practice. One coach may be somewhat 
more lenient than another, and this can create problems when 
the athletes discuss the differences in their regulations. 

There should be no devhtion of regulations from one ath- 
lete to another. There is no quicker way for a coach to tear dot^Ti 
the morale of a team than to let one boy escape tvith a violation 
for which another boy is penalized. Whether the boy be an all- 
state selection or the lowest of the scrubs, the penalties should 
be the same. 

Specific Regulations 

What are the specific areas for which training rules are 
necessary-? There should be some controls in the follotving areas; 

1. Smoking. This has always been a problem to coaches. It is 
no more serious today than it was in the past, although it varies 
from locality to locality. In some schools, a majority of the athletes 
smoke; in others, smokers are a definite minority. The coach who 
declares that none of hb team members smoke is either completely 
deceived or truly blessed. 

Although most ccachcs are attempting to reduce or eliminate 
smoking among their athletes, many professional athletes are 
pictured in large advertisements indicating their preference for 
a specific cigarette. This presents a difficult problem, for adoles- 
cents are extremely impressionable. There has been a movement 
afoot to request the professional athletes to abstain from doing 
this. In New York State, the Athletic Directors’ Association made 
this request in the form of a motion at one of their recent meetings, 
and one director pointed out that the professional athletes would 
stop such practices only when they were not paid for it. Undoubt- 
edly this is true, since many professional athletes whose pictures 
appear in cigarette ads do not smoke. 

The hif'h school athlete is to the elementary student what the 
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professional athlete is to the high school athlete. If the athletes are 
allowed to walk the streets of the community smoking cigarettes, 
the coach is going to find this problem increasing rather than de- 
creasing. No matter what his personal attitude, the least the coach 
can do is keep his atliletes from smoking in public. 

Altitudes regarding this problem among the coacliing pro- 
fession definitely vary. One coach may go out of his way to dis- 
cover a violation of the no-smoking rule. Little tricks such as 
looking for nicotine stains, searching lockers, and the like seem 
sometvhat immature for a grown man, but they have been used. 
On the other hand, the coacli who avoids his athletes in the com- 
munity so he will not see them smoke also appears rather foolish. 
Probably the worst situation is for a coach ignore the no-smoking 
rule; the athletes* opinions of such a coach will reach a low ebb. 

Smoking is a problem, and a difficult one to control. If the 
athlete can be impressed that sucli a habit will reduce his effective- 
ness and, thus, affect the performance of Uie entire team, the situ- 
ation may improve. Sometimes thb is difficult to do. 

2. Drinking. This problem may be on the inatase, since it is 
within recent years that the cocktail habit has become more uni- 
\Trsal. The athlete who secs his parents have a sociable drink 
before dinner will consider this aistom acceptable— especially 
■when, as sometimes happens, he is invited to join them. In several 
states, the eligibility age for participating in athletics and the legal 
age for drinking overlap. 

No matter svhat the family custom may be or the legal age 
for drinking may be, there is no place on the high scliool team 
for the athlete svho drinks. There should be no compromise on ihb 
point- %Vhen the training regulations are presented to the ath- 
letes early in the season, thb rule should be strongly emphasized. 
IE a coacli or director knows that such a situation does exist, he 
should do his utmost to discos-er the reason and determine what he 
can do about it. In some instances, a serious talk svilh the boy 
may create a cliange in his attitude and have a telling affect on his 
entire future. There svill be other individuals who will ignore 
the warning, and the only method of handling them b to drop 
them from the team. 

3. Hours. This may or may not be a pressing problem, de- 
pending on the type of community in wliich the school b located. 
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The athlete in an urban area may have more activities that tvill 
attract him after reasonable hours, than the athlete in a rural area. 
Any athlete whose parents take an interest in his health and his 
school iporjc will most certainly be home at a reasonable time on a 
night previous to a school day, and this solves most of the coach’s 
problems in this area. Hoivever, there are some athletes ivhose par- 
ents are not overly interested in this particular habit, and it may 
be necessary’ for the coach to stress the value of getting to bed at 
a reasonable hour. 

The night before a game or meet, which in many cases occurs 
on a Saturday, there is no reason why an athlete cannot be ex- 
pected to beat home at the same time he is during the week. This 
is one of the sacrifices that the athlete must make. Some coaches 
make phones calls to their athletes after ihecurfeiv to see that they 
are home, but there should be no necessity for this. Neither 
should a coach make it a point to drive or walk about the com- 
munity to see whether he can discover any of hi$ athletes. 

Many activities are scheduled on Saturday nights, both in the 
school and in the community. The coach should realize there is 
very little reason for him to set up a curlew on such a night, for 
it is just as important for the athlete to relax as it is for him to get 
to b^ early during the week. The coach n’jll usually find that 
parents svill automatically set a curfew, since few of them will 
allow their youngsters to remain out until all hours in the morn- 
ing. In rare cases, it may be necessary for the coach to suggest a 
time limit if an extreme case is brought to his attention. 

The coach must also realize that there are certain special 
cases of which he must be tolerant. Sometimes there will be an 
activity that requires an athlete to remain out slightly after the 
curfew. The coach should be reasonable in such situations and 
make allo^vances. \Vhen he is approached by an athlete who re- 
quests such a privilege, he can be sure that his airfeiv is effective; 
othenvise, the athlete would not have made such a request in the 
first place. 

4. Attendance at practice. There are varying altitudes con- 
cerning this phase of the training regulations. The strict disci- 
plinarian may not allow any boy who misses practice for any reason 
at all to start the next game. This may have its value, but can be 
rather unfair in some cases. 
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There are times tvhen an athlete may have to miss practice 
for a very good reason. ^Ve must remember that tve are dealing 
with adolescents. Being athletes is a pleasure to them, but they 
do have other responsibilities. There are many cases tvhen boys 
are only able to perform certain duties or make certain appoint- 
ments after school, and this right should be respected. The ath- 
lete should not be excused for any flimsy reason, but if he ap- 
proaches the coach with a good reason for missing practice, it 
should be honored. The coach who does not make concessions may 
often run into parental problems, since he is actually, in many 
cases, telling the boy to disobey his parents’ directions. Being un- 
reasonable may hurt the coach in the long run through the loss of 
an excellent athlete. This does not happen very frequently hotv- 
ever, for a boy tvho misses practice often does not desers'e the right 
to play over Ixiys who ha\e been diligent in their attendance. 

There are also coaches who take no action at all when an ath- 
lete misses practice. This is an extremely poor practice, and it 
encourages absenteeism to spread. Attendance should be taken at 
every practice, and if a boy does miss a practice without permis* 
lion, the coach should call him in and discover the reason. His 
action should be determined by the reason the athlete indicates. 
Ignoring absences svill destroy the morale of the team and do 
nothing to educate boys in the area of responsibility. 

5. Promplness. Each boy should report to practice on lime, 
unless there is an excellent reason for his being late. The coach 
who allows his team to report haphazardly to the practice field will 
soon find himself in difEcuity. The coach should set a specific 
time for reporting, giving the boys time to dress and report to the 
practice area, Tlie exact lime will \ary according to the activity 
and the location of the field or gym. A basketball team may dress 
in a locker room immediately adjacent to the gymnasium and may 
need no more than ten minutes; a football team take mudi longer 
to get dressed and may have to run to a field that b some distance 
from the locker room. For this reason it is practically impossible 
for the staff to set a standard time for reporting to practice areas. 
Ratlier, each coadi should deignatc the time his team should re- 
port and he should adhere strictly to his rule. 

Tliere will be time when an athlete may be delayed for a 
good reason, and the coach should be reasonable in such case. Any 
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boy who is going to be iaie should report this to the coach before 
the praaice session, if this is at all possible. If the athlete is de- 
tained by a teacher or any other member of the school staff, he 
shoxild bring a svTitten excuse from the individual svho detained 
him, indicating the time he was released. Both the teachers and 
the athletes will become accustomed to such a system, and it will 
become an accepted rule. 

Generally speaking, the fesver ilie regulations, the better. Too 
many rules become unwieldy and difficult to enforce. Peculbr situ- 
ations may demand particular regulations that are not common to 
every school, but these should be rare indeed. No rule that is un- 
natural for the adolescent athlete, sucJi as a prohibition of dating 
during the season, can be expected to be either effective or prac- 
tical. (One director who placed this role in his list of regulations 
w-as rather chagrined to discoser that one of his athletes was mar- 
ried. Tins resulted in the regulation being dropped without further 
comment.) 

Disciplinary Action 

Once the regulations have been esublishcd, it is up to the 
staff to determine what disciplinary action should be taken if a 
rule is violated. There are i-arious attitudes totvard discipline. 
Members of the “old school" often feel that if a boy breaks one 
training regulation, he should be dropped from a team without 
hesitation. If the staff decides on this method, the director will 
find that very few boys are turned in for disregarding a regulation 
because the penalty is so sev'ere. 

A more realistic approach is for the coach or the athletic 
director to talk to the athlete who has disregarded one of the regu- 
lations. There arc insunces when a boy should be dropped from 
a squad without hesitation— if bis aaions are a direct flaunting of 
the regulations and his actions reflect on the entire team. There 
are other instances, however, where a boy’s sense of values de- 
viates slightly and he disregards one of the rules. In such a case, 
when the boy is called in for a private conference the director or 
coach should again explain the reason for the rules, make it clear 
that the boy isn’t getting away with something, and stress that this 
is the final warning. If the violation occurs again, the boy should 
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be dropf>ed from ihc team. Rather than involve only the director 
or the coach, some departments will hold a short staff meeting in 
order to indicate to the boy that all the coaches knoiv of his breach 
of the rules. The suff can then decide what penalty will be in- 
s-oked. 

A final method that may be used in disciplining athletes is to 
leave the decision up to the coach, who may penalize the boy as he 
deems necessary. Some coaches will drop a boy’ from the squad; 
others may have him run laps or other such punishment: still 
othen may ignore the whole thing. For this reason, each coach 
should have a guide to follow rather than being called upon to 
make the final decision himself. Some coaches lose their sense of 
talues if their attitude toward winning becomes more important 
than their attitude toward educating the athletes. 

Discipline should be sundard for all teams. If it is not, the 
athletes will soon be aware of it. and it may make a definite differ- 
ence in their choice of sport. The rules should also be standard for 
all athletes, not deviating with their imporunce to the team. 

Every coach is reluctant to drop a boy from a team. Naturally, 
conditions that demand such action should not be ignored; an 
obvious complete disregard Cor training regulations should be 
dealt tvith severely. Tlie coach must do tvhat is best for the entire 
team, but he must not forget the effects on the individual. Situ- 
ations vary widely and it sometimes takes a coach ivith the •wisdom 
of Solomon to determine the correct reaction. In his haste to 
drop a player from a team for a minor infraction a coach may be 
jeopardizing the boy's entire future. Boys who are hastily dropped 
from athletic teams sometimes lose all enthusiasm for school and 
eventually become dropouts, or they become associated ivith 
groups in the community who are not the best inBuence. In some 
cases, athletics are the only constructive activity in a boy’s life, 
and without them his pastimes become less socially acceptable. If 
the coach will look back oser the years, he may recall examples 
of how his actions have affected a boy’s future. Some boys svith 
whom he may have almost reached the point of no return suddenly 
snap out of it and deselop into outstanding members of the team 
and the school. If in doubt, the coach should rarely drop a boy 
from a team. In cases where it is necessary, he should explain both 
to the boy and to the rest of the team why the action svas taken. 
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The coach must demand and get the respect of the entire 
team, svith no exceptions. The ability to obuin this respect rests 
solely with the coach himself. If all his actions are fair and based 
on sound educational procedures, he will earn respea. 

No coach can accept any art of disrespect toward himself or 
hb assistants. Ignoring one such act will destroy any respect that 
did exist and cause the morale of the team to collapse, leading to 
further incidents. The coach must remember he is dealing with 
adolescents whose minds function a great deal differently than 
those of adults. Any disrespectful act by one of hb athletes must 
be met with immediate and drastic action that snll indicate to the 
remainder of the squad that no such attitude will be accepted. 

Coaches' Attitudes 

^N'here do individual coaches lit into this picture of disci- 
pline and training regulations? The director will often find vari- 
ous ideas on his ouii staff, and it will be his job to striv e for certain 
standardized attitudes. 

Some members of the staff will go out of their s\*ay to discover 
violations; othen will completely ignore obvious violations. Ath- 
letes tend to lose all respect for coaches who act in these manners. 

The middle-of-the-road approach to this problem seems best 
—neither going out of the way to find violations, nor ignoring 
them, ^\’he^ breaclies are discovered, penalize the offender by 
whatever method of discipline the staff has agreed on. 

Special Problems 

Some questions may arise about die procedure during the 
off-season. Should a boy playing football be free from training 
rules during all but the fcmtball season? Or should training regu- 
lations be in force the entire year? In general, Uie athletes who 
strictly adhere to the training regulations during the season will 
tend to follovs- this pattern in the off-season. If a boy is serious 
about athletics, it will not tal.e much to convince him that his 
eSiidency will be affected as much in tlie off-season as it is during 
the regular season if he docs not continue to obsene the regu- 
lations. 

If a boy is dropped frtMn a particular team, should he be 
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allowed to participate the following season on the same team? The 
director will often find this a delicate situation. The determining 
factor here should be the seriousness of the violation for which he 
was dropped. In many cases, a boy will make mistakes due to his 
immaturity, but as he grows older he will become more respon- 
sible. It might be unfair, in sudi a case, to eliminate him from fur- 
ther fjarticipation. 

If a violation is a truly serious one, it may be advisable to 
eliminate an athlete from all further participation. The right 
to be a member of a team depends on good citizenship, for indi- 
\idual actions reflect on every member of a team. A truly serious 
breach may require permanent dismissal to protect the integrity 
of all the teams. Such instances howeser, should be few and far 
between. 

Another question that demands a sundardized regulation is 
the problem of a boy who drops out or is dismissed from a team 
and then reports for another. If this is permitted there will be 
problems, not only with tlie athletes but l^tween staff members as 
well. No coach particularly cates to have a boy leave or be dis- 
missed from hb team, then turn up on another team during the 
same season. There may be times when a boy dbcovers he is not 
very enthusiastic about one sport and wbhes to try another. To be 
fair to the coaches involved, a specific time limit within which a 
boy may make such a change should be included in the regulatioru. 
In some cases, it is advisable for a boy to transfer from one sport 
to another, brut it b difficult to convince him of thb; he has to 
find it out for himself. The limit will give him time to make this 
discovery. 

If a boy is dropped from a team for disciplinary reasons, he 
should not be allowed to join another team during the same sea- 
son. Neither should a boy be allowed to practice for another sport 
until the sport from which he was dropped is completed, for such 
a situation can create problems among staff members. 

The following b a typical Ibt of training regulations for high 
school athletes: 

1. In order to mainuin peak performance by each athlete, no member 
of any team should smoke. 

2. There will be no drinking of alcoholic beserages by any team 

member. ' 
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3. ^^*c expect you to be home at * rnniuble hour on week ntghtt. 
The n%bl before a game, the cuifew ii JO o’doct. SpedaJ perotisiian 
to remain out after curfew must be obuined frotn the coach of the 
sport. 

4. In rare cases, you may find tieccssaiy to miss practice. You must 
ret^uest permission from the oiach and not mdiote your reason for 
being absent through another player. 

5. Any boy wbo is late (or practice must supply the coach with a 
note from the teacher who caused him to be late and indicate the time 
he was dismissed. Coaches will infeum you of the starting time for each 
pi^ctke session. 

6. We realize that some boss are anfamiliar with certain sports and 
may desire to drop out after trying the sport. They may do to without 
peiulty if they drop out prior to the first game or meet. 

7. Any boy who quits a team after the first game or meet or is dis- 
missed for disdplirury reasons may not participate in any other sport 
during that sport season. 

8. The decuion as to whether any boy djuaissed for dixiplinary 
reasons may represent the seboed in any other sport or sports will rest 
with the coaching staff and the director. 


SUMMARY 

There should be a specific set of objeaises for all training 
regulations. Both the regulations and the objectives should be 
arrived at through staff cooperation, noi dicuted by the athletic 
director. The administration of the school should be included in 
the formulation of such objectives and regulatioru. 

All regulations should be standard for each team and for each 
individual. Specific regulations should cover smolang. drinking, 
houn. attend^ce at practice, and promptness. There should not 
be coo many regulations; the fewer, the better. 

Disciplinary' action must be approached vrith a realistic out- 
look. The aftereffects of overly strict discipline may be far-reach- 
ing. Discipline, like training regulations, should be standard for 
all teams and individuals. 

The coaches’ attitudes will have a great effect both on the 
athletes adherence to the training regufations and on the methods 
of discipline. It is difficult to standardize attitudes, but cooperative 
action in the formulation of rules and regulations will give 
coaches more inceniiv e to see that they are observed. 

Special problems may be peculiar lo certain sdiooJs or certain 
areas; the staff should determine their reaction to these problems 
in a staff meeting. \\’hen problems involve the entire athletic pro- 
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gram, each coach should be equally ircated; unrest may result 
among the staff members if one or another sport scents to have 
special privileges. 

The entire problem of training regulations and discipline is 
the responsibility of every one in the athletic department. 
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AWARD SYSTEMS 


-Awards have been, and probably always will be, an integral 
part of athletics. The presentation of an award acknowledges 
achievement in a special area of endeavor, and although this prac- 
tice has been expanded into many other areas^ there is little doubt 
that it had its beginning in the field of athletics. The first athletic 
award was probably the presentation of the laurel wreath by the 
ancient Greeks to their outsunding athletes. Since that time, it 
has been a universal practice to recognize athletic performance 
with some type of award. 

There are dangers of which all those associated with athletic 
control must be wary. Participation should be the true value 
gained from athletics, not the awards that are presented. The 
asvard should indicate that the recipient has participated, but it 
should have little extrinsic value; the important thing is what it 
represents. 


Objectives of Awards 

The objective of all awards should be recognition of an 
achievement that lias been accomplished tlirough effort and sacri- 
fice. All athletes are in competition, either against their opponents 
in an effort to defeat them, or against their oum teammates to earn 
a starting position. One who receives an atvard is being recognized 
as superior in some area of athletics. We might say that athletics 
were well ahead of other areas of education svhen it came to recog- 
nizing the gifted. 

199 
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Policies 

There has been a trend in athletics to standardize awards as 
much as possible, both in type and requirements. The tendency to 
classify sports as major or minar is rapidly disappearing, and 
all are being placed on the same level. The recipient of a cross- 
country award desers’es as much recognition as a member of a 
football team; the nature of the sports may vary but the achieve- 
ments are comparable. 

It is rather difficult to standardize the requirements for awards 
because of the divene nature of the s’arious sports. The most 
popular and simplest method of determining qualification for 
arvards is on the basis of the amount of time the player par- 
ticipates. This is possible in sports as football, basketball, soccer, 
and baseball (except in the case of the pitchers). In sports like 
track, tvrestling. cross-country, and swimming, awards can be based 
on the number of meets or matches in which a boy participates or 
the number of points he scores. The point method may be some* 
what unfair, since a boy may participate in all the meets or matches 
and yet not gain enough points to earn an award, particularly in 
such sports as wrestling. 

Tlie athletic department must adhere to the standards on 
which they decide. In only rare insunces should there be any de- 
viation. There must be an elastic clause, however, that 'vill allow 
a coach to make compensations for unusual situations. A senior 
who is well on his way to earning a \-arsily letter but is injured 
svill never have the opportunity again. By having an elastic clause, 
the coach will be able to make such an an-ard within the regula- 
tions. 

Conversely, there are times when it would be unwise to pre- 
sent an award to an athlete, even if he has met the minimum quali- 
fications. If his conduct or citizenship has been such that it might 
reflect adversely on all other recipients, the athletic department 
might well decide to deny him an award. 

Dangers 

The attitudes and opinions that exist in the community and 
particularly in Uie school hate mudi to do with the determination 
of an appropriate award system for athletics. In certain schools 
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aivards may be grossly underrated, while in others they may be 
overemphasized. There is of course, a desirable middle ground. 

The greatest danger probably lies in overemphasis. Some 
schools become "award happy,” and each department attempts 
to outdo the others in the presentation of awards. Awards should 
represent both participation and achievement, but in order to 
insure participation in their activities, some departments may 
almost gusnntee some type of award lor anyone who simply 
puts in an appearance. Students should uke pride in any award 
they receive; if it is too easily gained, it is bound to have less lalue. 

Both the state associations and the National Federation stress 
that awards should be inexpensive and even set limits on their 
monetary \alue. In some schools, this situation gets out of hand, 
owing to the competition for participants. Organizations in the 
community arc often eager to present awards for school activities, 
but the various directors in a schooi roust be svary of this practice. 
The control and distribution of all asvards should be the responsi- 
bility of school personnel. Otherwise, unpleasant situations may 
arise, and poor individual choices or extremely expensive asvards 
can reflect adversely on the school and cause hard feelings. 

There are divergent opinions regarding the presentation of 
special asvards to championship teams. The director is often op- 
posed to this practice, and the coaches are strongly In favor of it. 
If it has been the custom in the school to present special awards 
to championship teams, it would be a difficult practice to eliminate. 
Even if the department feels that this practice is worthtvhile, the 
awards should be inexpenshe. No community group should make 
special asvards to champiorohip leams, for this would be unfair 
to other teams who ss-ork just as strenuously but may have 
stronger comp>etition. 

In one situation, a commanitY group wanted to sponsor a 
banquet tor champioruhip teams in the scliool. ^Ve felt that this 
excellent undertaking should not be limited only to teams that 
had won championships, and after a discussion, the members of 
the group agreed. They decided to sponsor a similar banquet 
each year, regardless of team records, and this had an extremely 
positive effect on the athletes’ morale. 

There are also dangers in presenting awards to the "most 
valuable” and "most improved” athletes in various sports. Be- 
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a letter with a metal insert indiciling the sport for which the award 
sras made. For any other sport in svhich he receives a %-arsity asvard, 
he svill receive the appropriate insert. For a second or third asvard 
in the same sport, he receives a bar insert. Captains are presented 
with star irueris, and managers receive manager emblems. 

9. Special Types of Au-atds. Rather than using the insert ^ 
award, some athletic departments svill present another type of 
award after the athlete has been awarded his first varsity letter. 
Tie bars nith the school insignia, lapeJ pins, or charms arc awarded 
for the second, tliird, or fourth varsity aivard. These, too, can be 
purchased rather inexpensuely from several sporting-good or 
award companies. 

Unit Systems 

In order to be able to present such awards as sweaters or 
jackets, the athletic department must have a siandardized system 
for determining die qualifications. A s>stem that has worked well 
in several schools is the unit system. Under the system, each award 
has a point value, and to qualify for a sweater or jacket, the ath- 
lete must accumulate a definite number of points. Tliis required 
number would depend to some extent on the number of sports that 
are available. 

If a school has a rather complete program of athletics in both 
junior high and high school, each level should be designated a 
specific number of credits. For example, each member of a junior 
high team who is the recipient of an award might receive half a 
unit; a member of a junior varsity squad or freshman team could 
be awarded one unit; and bo)^ receiving a varsity award would be 
granted two units. Once a boy has earned a specified number of 
units — perhaps twelve in this case— he would be presented his 
avs’ard sweater or jacket. 

The number of units required for such an award will be de- 
termined by the athletic department. The award should not be too 
easily attained, or it will lose some of iu value. 

Records 

It is extremely important iliat accurate award records be 
maintained, particularly if the athletic department presents several 
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t}-pes of a^va^d. There are sesTral methods of keeping such records. 

A file of 3" X 5" Cards will permit the athletic director or coach 
to check back quickly to discover what type of awards each boy 
has won previously. WTien each boy who participates in athletics 
has a card, it svill be much simpler to compile award lists. It sviJJ 
also eliminate a large file with back records, svhich must be pored 
over for set eral hours in order to determine the necessary informa- 
tion. The coach or athletic director merely notes what t>'pe of 
atvard the boy has received under each sport. Once a boj’ has 
graduated, his card may be removed from the file. 

In addition, the athletic director should keep a permanent 
file on the athletic au-ards that are presented. Each ) car, the award- 
svinners can be listed on one or tsso sheets of papa-, tshich are 
added to this permanent file at the conclusion of the school year. 

Both these records will be convenient svhen the athletic di- 
rector or coach is compiling publicity information for the season. 
He will be able to determine quickly the year’s asvard-'vmners, 
hoAV many years each boy has bMn a member of a team, and in 
what other sports he partidpates. 

Presentation of Awards 

Because the basic purpose of athletic aivards is recognition, 
the presentation of awards should be an csent in which the entire 
school has a share, ^\’^thout this recognition, the athletic award 
will lose a great deal of its value. 

At the end of each season, the athletic director should post 
the complete list of the recipients and their awards in a prominent 
location. A similar listing should appear in the local netrspaper, 
when possible, and in the school paper. 

Awards can be presented in various ways to provide the de- 
sired recognition. An award assembly is one method. The athletes 
are presented awards on the stage before the student body as soon 
as possible after the end of the season for the particular sport. At 
that time, the season is still fresh in the minds of the students and 
the athletes. 

Another method is to present the awards at a banquet. An all- 
sports banquet is one method, but because these affairs are usually 
held in the spring, those attending may well fiave forgotten the 
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bar for each award after the first in each sport. Certificates will be 
presented with each award. 

6. The junior varsity awards will follow the same pattern as the varsity 
awards, but the letter will be a 6^ chenille letter 

7. Managers will receive a 6" chenille letter with an emblem the first 
year. Varsity managers who have one year's experience will recene 
an 8" chenille letter with a manager's emblem. Service bars will be 
presented each year after that. 

6. A manager who holds this posiuon for four years as a high school 
student will be eligible for a jacket award. This asvard will be 
determined by the quality of his svorl. The final decision will rest 
with the coach and the athletic director. 

9. Captains will receive sue inserts to be placed on their letters. 

10 A varsity jacket award will be made to those boys who earn nine 
units. A vanity award will count as one unit and a junior varsity 
award as one half unit, hfanager awards will carry the same weight. 

11. \Vhen a boy earns his first varsity letter, he may purchase a varsity 
sweater through the athletic association. 

12. Any boy who is dropped from any team for disciplinary reasons will 
never be eligible for a jacket award 

IS. Jackets will be awarded at a convenient lime during the Khool year 
in which they are earned. 

14 Senior certificate awards will be awarded to all seniors who, in the 
opinion of the coaches and the athletic director, have earned and 
deserve such an award. 

15 Football and crosscountry awards will be presented at the annual 
fall sports banquet. All others will be presented at the annual award 
banquet held in the spring. 


SUMMARY 

Awards arc an integral phase oE athletics, but they are im- 
portant for svhat they represent rather than for their monetary 
value. There is always a danger of overemphasis in this area. The 
objective oE awards should be recognition of participation and 
achievement. The policies for athletic atvards should be as uni- 
form as possible, although there wilf be some variation due to the 
varying natures of the sports. There must be an elastic clause that 
will alloiv the coach to take into account unusual situations. 
Awards should be limited to those presented by the athletic de- 
partment. 

Available types of awards include sweaters, jackets, ribboru, 
medals, placques, trophies, letters, numerals, certificates, metal 
inserts, tie pins, lapel pins, and charms. In determining quali- 
fication for larger awards, such as jackets or sweaters, a unit system 
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may be developed, with each ats'ard carrying a designated value. 
The number ol units needed should not be adiievcd too easily. 

The maintenance of award records is extremely important. 
Tliese should be done on both a short-range and long-range basis, 
for the determination of larger asvards and for publicity purposes. 

The method of presenting awards will often determine their 
value. An award assembly or asvard banquet should be held at 
the end of each sport season, and awards for all the sports in tiiat 
particular season should be made at that time. 
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MEDICAL AND 
INSURANCE QUESTIONS 

Diagnosis and treaimeni are never the responsibility of any 
member of the athletic department unless he has a medical degree. 
In these areas, staff members often leave themselves open for criti- 
cism— and possibly for legal action. It is often difhaiU to determine 
where first aid ceases and medical treatment begins. Staff members 
should be as conservative as possible, never assuming anything, 
thinking the worst, and bringing medical treatment to the injured 
as quickly as possible. 

Medical Examinations 

Both the National Federation and state associations require a 
medical examination of all boys who are to participate in athletics. 
The school physician may administer these examinations at the 
expense of the school, or individuals may have their family phy- 
sicians perfonn the cxamtnatiem and supply a report to the school 
health office or director's office. 

Physical examinations should be required before each spore 
season in which a boy participates. An examination at the begin- 
ning of the school year is no guarantee that defects Kill not de- 
velop during the year. 

Xhe physical examinations should be as complete as possible. 
The athlete will usually be panicipating in activities that are 
much more demanding than tliosc paniclpated in by nonathletcs, 
and the regular school health examination will usually not be ex- 
209 
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tensive enough. Many present phptcal examinations are merely 
token performances, and a great ntimher of defects slip by un* 
obsenrf. For the protection of the athletic department and its 
staff members the director should insist that eacli athlete be given 
as complete a physical examination as is feasible. 

Within the past few years, several athletes have suffered 
severe injuries— esen death— because of physical defects that were 
either missed by the examining physicians or not considered serious 
enough to be reported to the athletic dcp.Trtment. When sucli a 
situation arises, it is usually the athletic program or the particular 
sport that is blamed. We have all read newspaper accounts of 
boys dropping dead on the football field or basketball court tvilh 
heart attacks. In only rare cases arc stich conditions developed sud- 
denly; Uiere has usually been a history of physical defects in the 
athlete’s past. In our own area, a football player suddenly dropped 
dead on the field. The boy had "walking pneumonia," svhich 
proved to be Uie cause of his death— but in the minds of many, 
football was at fault. 

The cheerleading squad, wbicli is under the direction of the 
girls' physical education department or girls’ athletic association, 
must be required to have as complete a physical examination as 
do the athletes. In a number of cases, cheerleaders h.Tve suffered 
fatal attacks or lasting defects as a result of their participation in 
this activity witliout a physical examination. Cheerleaders often 
exert as much energy and go through as much physical strain as 
do most athletes. To eliminate unpleasant repercussions and cx:- 
casionally heartbreaking situations, all cheerleaders should be 
certified as being physical capable of engaging in this demanding 
activity. 

At the completion of the physical examinations, the athletic 
department should receive a list of the defects that have been de- 
tected among the athletes. It may be possible for a boy to par- 
ticipate in athletics despite a defect, but the coach should be 
informed of it. Too often, people feel that the report of any physi- 
cal cfefect should be hi’dden in the fifes of the famify physician or 
the health departraenL If a boy is allosved to participate and he 
has a defect that might interfere with hb playing ability, or if 
there b a remote possibility of an unpleasant situation arising, 
the athletic department and the cxiaches should be prepared in 
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case of emergenc)’. A boy with defective vision, one eye, epilepsy, 
or other such defects may be allowed to participate, but with ade- 
quate knowledge the coach can be prepared for situations that may 
evoh c and can make adjustments to compensate for the defects. 

^Ve had one boy svho had all the qualities of an outstanding 
back in football, but we were upset to discover that he could not 
catch a pitch-out going to his right. Another squad member in- 
formed us that the boy had only one e^e. ^Ve switched him to 
guard, and he became one of the best we es'er had. It is disturbing 
that this Lind of information had to come from another athlete; 
it should have been reported after the physical examination. 
Undoubtedly, other coaches base experienced similar situations. 

There should be a standard form for all such examinations, 
with the areas to be examined completely described. Such a form 
is shown in Figure 49. Since there arc different opiniom about 
what the limitations for participation should be, some guide 
should be supplied to the physician tosuggest potential limitations. 
Figure 50 shows such a guide, as supplied by one state’s athletic 
insurance program. 


Rg. 49 
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Injuries 

No member of the staff should overstep his bounds and at- 
tempt to dia^ose nor treat an injury. Athletes are bound to have 
injuries, and the coach must understand first aid and be ready to 
administer it— but besides Ijiosving what to do, he should knotv 
equally well what not to do. Any coach who has had a course in 
first aid should he aware of the limitations. 

^Vhen an injury does occur, the coach should ahvays expect 
the worst. If he does, he will avoid many problems. Don't assume 
it is a sprain, assume it is a breaU. If there is one statement that 
indicates to svhat extent first aid should apply, it is: "Jfate the 
patient as comfortable as possible, and eliminate the possibility of 
any further injury." 

The number-one rule is to obtain medical treatment for an 
injury as quickly as possible. If an injury occurs during a practice 
session, transportation for the injured player should be available. 
If the injury does not require immediate attention, but will re- 
quire medical care, the athlete should cither be taken to the 
physician immediately after practice or be informed that he should 
go as soon as possible. Many injuries that do not appear to be 
serious should be checked by a physician before the boy is allotted 
to participate in practices or games. An injury should be con- 
sidered "minor” only when a physician says it is. 

The medical profession would be the first to admit that diag 
nosis of an injury can often be difficult. If it is difficult for trained 
medical personnel to diagnose, no coach should consider hitnsell 
capable of it. "There have been many cases in which a coach has 
diagnosed an injury and treated the athlete for it, only to discos er 
later that the injury vs-as much more serious than he had assumed. 
Under such circumstances, a coach could very svell be sued for neg- 
ligence. 

No coacli is qualified to treat an injury, unless tlie phy- 
sician indicates that there are certain actions he can perform to 
improve the condition. If. for example, the pliysician says that 
properly applied heat may speed reco\ery. the coach may be of 
assistance— but even then, he should sec that the physician makes 
such recommendations in writing:. 

It is the responsibility of the director to see that medical 
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assisunce is aA-ailable at athletic aintests. In small communities 
where there is only one phj-sician, he may not be able to guarantee 
his attendance at all contests, but the director should know where 
he can be reached on short notice. Many scliools that find it quite 
impossible to have a physician on hand will have the school nurse 
on duty. In some schools one individual is designated as a trainer. 
He may be a member of the faculty who has had considerable ex- 
perience in this area or, in larger schools, a person hired for this 
sole purpose. Once again, however, sudi an individual is not of 
the medical profession and has no right to diagnose or treat in- 
juries. His responsibilities are the same as those of the coach, never 
progressing beyond simple first atd- 

The diiectoT should have a meeting of all coaches before 
their particular seasons and inform them of the procedures they 
should follow in case of injury. By all telephones that are near 
athletic facilities, he should post tlie telephone numbers of the 
local physicians, U\e ambulance, and the hospital. With standard 
procedures, carefully formulated with tlie assistance of the school 
doctor, there should be no problems when an injury occurs at an 
athletic event or practice. 

Physicians ate usually required to be in attendance only dur- 
ing certain athletic contests. It is common practice to have doctors 
available at football games, but many other activities that may have 
as much contact are often ignored. Common sense will indicate 
that football is not the only sport in which injuries are likely to 
occur. The director should review his program and determine if 
there are other activities at which a physician should be available. 

Adhesive Strapping 

Adhesive strapping is an area that has recently created prob- 
lems. If the coach believes that strapping prevents injury, then it 
must be considered a preventive measure and may he applied by 
the coach or trainer. Strapping an injury, on the other hand, must 
come under the jurisdiaion of the medical profession, since this is 
a method of treatment rather llian prevention. An athlete tvho has 
had an injury that has been effectis'cly treated by a physician may 
be strapped to eliminate the danger of a repetition of the injury. 
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The phj'sician may indicate that the coach should strap the area 
of injury. 

There is a divergence of opinion on the inaiter of strapping 
athletes. In many areas pre\'enli\e strapping is an accepted prac- 
tice, approved by medical personnel. In other areas, coaches who 
have been informed tliat the)' are not qualified to perform any 
type of strapping, and only a doctor can perform this function. 
The athletic director should determine the attitude of the state 
association in this regard, so coaches will be protected in cases 
"here the legality of iJtis anion may come under quntion. The 
use of anVIe wraps may eliminate some of this problem, for they 
will act as a presentise measure for boys svho arc not suffering an 
injury. A boy with an injury, however, should always be strapped 
by a physician. 

Rrsl Aid Equipment 

Each team should have its ovm first-aid hit with all the neces- 
sary materials. The coach may designate a student manager to 
check the completeness of the kit, but it is good practice to verify 
it himself. The director or the coadi svill find it advisable to supply 
the studntc manager (vich a list of materials that should be in the 
kit; he will then Ik able to make a quick check daily to verify that 
all the items base been included. 

One item that is a "must" at any athletic activity is a stretcher. 

It it not gcxid psychology to place this item in plain nesv; this 
seems to disturb many people. However, it should be readily avail- 
able on a moment’s notice. 

Relations with the Medical Profession 

The medical profession has done extemhe research into the 
area of athletic injuries and has attempted to keep abreast of typi- 
cal athletic injuries and (heir treatment. In some areas, the medical 
associations have held seminars dealing with this problem and have 
invited the participation of high school coaches as well as the local 
physicians. This has created a great deal of rapport between the 
medical and coaching professions. 

The athletic director must be certain that the members of hb 
suff follow the direction of the physician treating an injury to an 
athlete. The physician has been trained to diagnose and treat in- 
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discovered svhen a coach notices peculiarities that others have not 
detected in the athlete's normal daily life. 

The athletic director should see that his staff cooperates with 
the school health personnel as much as possible. They can be of 
great assistance to the athletic department, since the ttvo depart- 
ments are closely allied in their responsibility for the physical 
aspects of the students' life. 


Insurance Protection 

Since there is danger of injury in most athletic activities, some 
type of insurance protection should be available to the boys who 
participate. Several methods have been utilized in the various 
states to insure that such protection will be available. 

In several states, the insurance program is operated as a part 
of the state high school athletic association, with each school pay- 
ing a set amount to the association for this protection for their 
athletes. In other sutes. the associations have incorporated non- 
profit companies to supply this service to tlieir schools. esc are 
controlled by the sute associations but are. to a large degree, finan- 
cially independent. In other states, the associations have 
specific insurance companies to administer such programs, ina y, 
there are states that allow several companies to supply athletic 


insurance protection programs. j r 

There are several me, hod, of papaen, on claim, made tor 

Injurie, .n„ained in athleric. The mo« common type, are the 
indemnity achedule and ,he maxinmm-payinent plan, "■■h 
indemnity schedule, a specific pa, men, md.eatrf tor each ty^ 

ot injury This is similar .o many of our 
gmm . Joe, or’, fees, X-rays, and .he like are taken 
Td a.e maximum paymem is indioted on a 

. vviaanf nlan there is no indemnity schedule, out 

the maximum-payment 

there is a ^ IJjSfic amonn.- This method 

muted, and t ese P coverage, but Uie premiums for such 
;Ss S’:;";-, deal higher ihan for a po.ic, .ha. in- 
cludo an mdmm ..in vary Iron, school “ 

even in the same geographical area. Some school, cons.der .h„ 
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protection a responsibility of the board of education, and the pre- 
miums are paid out of school funds. In other locales, the athletic 
association makes the payments from its funds. In still others, the 
premium is the responsibility of the athlete, who makes his pay- 
ment through the athletic department. 

No athlete should be allowed to participate in athletics with- 
out some type of insurance ptoteciion. Some school districts have 
made it a part of the local by-laws that no atlilete may participate 
without insurance protection. Tltis usually occurs, however, after 
they have experienced some unpleasant situation. Parents often 
object that they have a health-insurance policy that covers their 
family, but it is a good practice for tlie atliletic department to have 
the parents contact their insurance companies to ascertain that 
such a policy will coser the boys while they are particijjating in 
athletics. 

Naturally there will be variations in the type and number of 
reports that must be submitted to the insurance agent in the event 
of an injury. In our program* for example, w'c are required to sub- 
mit a preliminary report to inform the athletic-protection plan 
that an injury has ocaired and Uiat a claim will be filed. The coach 
then completes the upper half of Ute claim form, svhich indicates 
all the paiinent information regarding the injury. The injured 
athlete takes thb form to ifie doctor, who completes the lotver half 
andrctums it to the athletic director, who then submits it for pay- 
ment. In our system, payment is made to the school through the 
director’s office. The proper aiuounu are then distributed to those 
who have had a part in die treatment of die injury. The athletic 
director maintains a record of all claims on a form supplied by the 
protection plan, and he lists all the important information on this 
form. By utilizing ihb form, he can tell at a glance which cases are 
still under the care of a physician, which have been submitted for 
payment, and whicli base been completed. 

Figure 52 shosvs the preliminary report form; Figure 53, the 
claim form; and Figure 54, the record of claims. 

Some protection plans do not require a preliminary report. 
To make a claim, the director merely reiums a claim form similar 
to that presiously illustrated, along with any bills that have been 
accrued on account of the injury. 

The director may find it advisable to post information for the 
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athletes regarding their insurance protection and the procedures 
they should follow in case of an injury. Figure 55 shows a poster 
that one protection plan supplies to each school to provide such 
information. . 

The most important factor in handling insurance respomibi i- 
ties is promptness. It is a simple matter to forget to report an injury 
to the insurance company, then suddenly to hate a claim returne 
from a physician when it is too late to submit a report. This can 
prove to be extremely embarrassing to the director or the coa 
The director should never let claim forms pile up with the 
lion of submitting a large number at one time. Some p ans ate 
specific time limits within which claims must be submitted once 
treatment is completed. The director should also be certain t a 
he makes the payment to the physicians or to the 
promptly as possible. Promptness in every area is o e u mos 


importance. . , 

If the director has suff members who coach a nuin^ of spot . 
it is imperative that he supply them with a list of directions f 
handling accidtnc reporta. Once they understand the procedure, 
will be a simple matter (or ibem lo complete the necessary ^ 
and file the claim sri.hin the time limit. The (ollow.ng ts a typical 


list of directions: 


Fig. 52 
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INSURANCE KCPintT PROCEDURES 

Because of ihe increased number of scudenu pariicipaiing in physical 
eduration classes, iniramurab, athletics, and other such aaivities, some 
standard method of procedure roust be adopted for reporting injuries 
sustained in such activities. Please folloteche initructionsas listed below 

1. If a student is injured m an acciiity that is cosered by our insur- 
f/**-* P5°^*tti. sfc that he is taken to a physician or a dentist immediately 
tt the injury requires treatment. 

out a preliminary report card immediately, and send it to 
the high school athletic director. nat mail this card to the protection- 
plan office, because the director must maintain a record of such injuries 
to sec that the claim is submitted within the proper time limit. 

3. Before the injured individual goes to the physician or dentist, 
complete the upper pan of the cbim form. il possible Both the Indi- 
Mdual in charge of the activity and the injured parly will be required to 
sign the form ff it is an emergency, you may complete the form at your 
leisure, but see that both signatures are included. This form must be 
then forwarded to the physician or dencist—either by the student, the 
ichooJ health department, the coach, or the teacher. The doctor will 
return this form to the diiecior's oSice when the case is completed. It 
t's most convenient if the doctor will gise it to the student on hsi last 
Visit. The student may then return this form to any of the above per* 
lonnel who must see that it is returned to the director. 

4. The director will submit the claim and vsil] make payment to the 
physician, dentist, or hospitaL 

5. In cases of X-rays, hospital treatment, or other such treatment, the 
bills are usually forwarded to llie director. If they are sent to other indi 
V iduals, they should be sent to the director. 

6. Our students are insured only during participation in physical 
education classes, ncKinhour recreation periods, recesses, athletics, or 
mtramurals. Injuries sustained in other activities are not covered. II 
there is a question of coverage, you may contact the director, the school 
nurse, or the district clerk, who will inform you if this case is covered 
by our liability policy. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated in this prugram. for our 
enollmeni has inaeased to such a degree that it is exnemely difficult to 
handle this system on an informal basis. 

Remember, «e have a SIMay time limit ia which to make our pre 
hminary reports and 90 days to complete the claim, unless an extension 
is requested for treatment beyond thu time limit. 

The required forms may be obtained in the athletic director's office, 
the high Khool health office, the elementaty school health office, the 
high school physical education office, and the elementary school physical 
education office. 
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SUMMARY 

All boys participating in athletics should have a thorough 
physical examination before each sport season— not only at the 
start of the school year. Se\-eial disturbing situations have arisen 
in past years because of incomplete or careless examination. Cheer- 
leaders as tvell as athletes should receive physical examinations. 
After the examinations are completed, the athletic department 
should be informed of any defect, no matter hosv slight, discovered 
in an athlete participating in the program. There should be a 
standard form available to indicate to the physician what factors 
the examination should include. The physician should also have 
a guide to indicate the maximum phj-sical limitations allowable 
in athletic competition. 

Injuries are bound to occur in athletics, but no member of the 
athletic staff should attempt to either diagnose or treat an injury. 
Coaches should obtain medical treatment for injured players as 
quickly as possible. A plipidan should be available at all athletic 
contests that ins'olve physical contact. The school nune may sub- 
stitute when it is impossible to have a physician asailable. 

Adhesive strapping has created some disagreement In the past 
fesv years. Strapping that is preventive in nature should be accepta- 
ble, but an injury should never be strapped by anj'one but a 
ph^-sician. 

A first-aid kit should be available for every team, and the con- 
tents should be checked daily. A check Ibt of necessary materials 
should be given to the individuals responsible for this kit. 

The director must sec that his staff maintains good relations 
with members of the medical profession. A coach has no right to 
disagree with the judgment of the physician. The instructions of 
the physician must be followed to the letter; tliis is both ethically 
and legally necessary. A coach may note the first signs of illness 
during the physical exertions required in athletics. It is his respon- 
sibility to inform the proper individuals of his observations so 
quick action may be taken to determine if a serious condition exists. 

Every aililete should be insured in case of an injury. There 
are several methods of insuring athletes: the school will usually 
use die system accepted by the state athletic association. Claim pay- 
ments may be based on an indemnity sdiedule or on a maximum- 
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payment plan. Premiums may be paid by the school district, the 
athletic association, or the individual athletes. There are varia- 
tions in the number and kinds of forms required for reporting 
injuries to the insurance agency. Information regarding the insur- 
ance program should be posted for the benefit of the athletes, so 
they will understand to what extent they are covered. Promptness 
should be the rule in all phases of handling an insurance program. 
There should be a written guide for all members of the staff to 
indicate the procedure they should follow in reporting athletic 
injuries. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
ATHLETICS 


Legal regulations are an area that most directors have sadly 
neglected— an area they should Jmcstlgate much more completely. 
In athletics, legal action most frequently concerns the sup>crvisors 
of the tarious activities, the school systems, and the state associa- 
tions. 

Many people today are extremely legal<onscious. They are 
constantly ready to claim damages for questionable injuries and 
scKalled “mental anguish.’* Unscrupulous individuals have no 
qualms about making exorbitant claims. As a result, many di- 
rectors are extremely hesitant about including certain activities in 
their program, since they may involve a degree of hazard. Although 
the supervisors or controlling group may be completely exonerated 
in any legal aaion, the unfavorable publicity and unpleasant in- 
ferences can be extremely disturbing. 

Individual Liability 

In the area of liability, it is diHicult to set forth specific rules 
by which an individual may guide his actions, because of the vary- 
ing interpretations that have been brought forth in liability cases. 
Understanding the terms used in legal actions is the first step in 
comprehending the over-all situation. Liability implies responsi- 
bility, and it is practically synon)’mous with supervision. Ever)' 
teacher, coach, or director is consunily liable for the results of 
his actions while performing his duties. In his book on legal and 
226 
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ethical responsibilities, ^VaTten E. Gauerke defines the term ne^h- 
gence: 


A teacher needs some vindersuadSng of what ■‘neghgence" means as 
far as his relationship with pupib is concerned. Strictly speaking— in the 
legal sense, that is-atts ot a teacher become negligent by this sundard: 
the ability of a prudent teacher, in the exercise of onlinary care, to 
foresee that harmful results will follow the commission of the act In 
short, a teacher is bound by the law to exerase that care which a person 
of ordinary prudence would exercise under comparable cirairasiance.i 

This staic-ment may be rather ambiguous, but in many in- 
stances this is the way the Jaw functions. Individual interpretation 
will be the final deciding factor in a lawsuit that attempts to prove 
negligence. The law indicates that during supervision an indi- 
vidual must exercise the same care that svould be exercised by a 
person of ordinary prudence. “Ordinary prudence,’’ however, it 
difficult to define, for various individuals will exhibit varying de- 
grees of prudence in the same situation. \Viih 'vhom is one to be 
compared? ^Vith a young, inexperienced coach who has not en- 
countered a variety of circumsances that demand careful sCTUtiny, 
or with an experienced coadt who has faced myriad difficulties? In 
the courts, there is always the uncertainty of individual interpre- 
tation. One comparison may prevail on one occasion, and a dif- 
ferent one on another. 

Despite the fact that coaches are attempting to educate stu- 
dents and improve their physical attributes, they are often the 
defendants in negligence cases. The basic purpose of the plaintiffs 
legal counsel is to prove that an injury was the result of a negli- 
gence act by the coach. It is rather difficult to prove negligence in 
many such cases, but tlie number of verdicts for the plaintiff makes 
it clear that it is far from impossible. 

Participation in most alliJetic activities will create hazardous 
situations, for this is the nature of such activities. It a student does 
participate, it is assumed that he is familiar with the fact that 
hazards do exist. However, this does not guarantee the coach free- 
dom from liability. An injury that is associated with the normal 
functioning of the activity rarely results in a lawsuit, but the asso- 
ciated factors-improper care after an injury, poor-quality pro- 

ISVatTerTE Gauerke. Legal and Ethtnl Bespotutbthiies of School Perionnel, p. 260. 
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tective equipment, hazards that could have been eliminated, and 

the like— are probably the most frequent cause of negligence suits. 


legal Immunity 

Although they are of the utmost importance, the state laws 
regarding such lawsuits are unfamiliar to many directors. The sta- 
tues \'ary from state to state. In some states, no governmental unit 
may be sued for negligence. In other states, governmental units 
are liable for negligence acu. In still others, governmental units 
are immune from lasvsuits, but the school systems are not con- 
sidered part of the govemraenial structure and are therefore open 
to suit. In some cases, school systems are immune from liability 
suits, but their employees are not; other school sy'stems assume 
responsibility for the acts of an employee in the course of his duties. 
The director should investigate the statutes in effect in his otm 
state and inform the members of his staff of the meaning of these 
lasvs. 


Exomples of lawsuits 

The following are examples of latvsuits that have been ad- 
judicated in various states: 

Mokovich V. Independent School District (Minnesota) 

Facts. The charge is that defendant's otScen and agents negligently used 
unslaked lime Co mark the lines on the football field and thereby 
created a nuisance; that plaintiff, 3 player in the defendant’s 
school, was thrown 10 the ground during the game, and his head 
and (ace farced into the lime so used, resulting in the lime getting 
into his eyes and destroying the eyesight of one eye, and seriously 
impairing the sight of the other eye. 

Held. 'The district is not liable. The rule that a municipality is not 
liable in damages for n^ligence in performanee of its gosem- 
mental lunctions. unless such liability is imposed by statutes, has 
been followed and applied in this state since early days. *rhe rule 
is especially applicable to public, quasi corporations, such as 
Khool districts, whith are gosemmental agendes, with limited 
powers. They are amu of the state, and given corporate powers 
solely for the exercise oi public (unction for educational purposes. 
The rule applies not to rsegligencc alone, but to all torts, in- 
cluding nuisance.^ 


ZTrank Uoyd. George Deaver, and Floyd Eastwood. Sa/ely in Jlhlesia, p. 157. 
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Mitchell V. Hartman (California) 

FaclJ. PlaimiS's intatate hsj Ulled by the falling of the Iraenenwk 
sopporting a dummy in tackling practice. 

Held Neither the city nor the individual members of the board are 
liable for such in)ury due to installation or mainienance of the 
dummy, as the Board of Education and not the city has com- 
plete charge of the activity here and members of the Board of 
Education are public officers. Not liable.* 

/ngerson u. Shaifurkr School (klmnesota) 

Facts. Plaintiff, a spectator at a football game between teams of the 
Sbattucks School and ibe State Teachers College at hfanlato, 
Minn., was injured when iwo football players rolled out of 
bounds and against the plaintiff. The game was being played in 
the Shattucks School grounds. Plaintiff sued the Shaitucks School. 
Plaintiff was standing about fisc feet from the sideline. A player 
making an end run was taclled, the two pjaym Tolling into 
pUinuff. There was a stand but the spectators were not required 
(0 stay in it. Plaintiff was a paying spectator. 

Held. There was no negl^ence, no recovery. The fenciug of 6elds off 
in (his locality is more to keep the spectators back than to pro- 
tect them against in|ury. Any injury by a player could not be 
foreseen and in law cannot be (he cause for liability.* 

In Georgia, in a case involving a claim against a high school football 
coach, it appeared (bat the plaintiff was a nonnaf boy, sixteen jears 
of age, who was injured during football practice. This boy had been 
injured previously m football practice. His ose was dismissed on the 
ground that he voiununly panicipated in football and naturally 
realited that one who engages m football may be injured.* 
in California, for example, immunity does not apply to school dis- 
tricts, school disuicts are liable for injuries caused by the negligence of 
ihcir employees. This was the basis for she famous IVelch v, Dunsmuir 
suit of vevesal yean ago, whetem a boy was injured in an intecvchool 
scrimmage. He was allowed to be earned off ibe held by eight boys 
without aupervjsian, though the coach suspected a neck injury. 

The result, of course, was a bwsuit based on the fact that the boy 
became a pennanenc quadraplegic front damage to his spinal cord. The 
jury awarded the boy 5325.000, an amount reduced to 5207,000 by the 
Court. The school disuict appealed but the reduced award was upheld. 

In reviewing the case, Robert Hamilton said. "Under the law, one 
who engages in a dangerous spon assumes (he risk of injury inherent in 
his parliapaiion. However, be is not bound to assume the risk that in 
case*^ he is injured he will be cared for in a careless and negligent 
manner. 


»f6irf, p. 158. 
t/tfd, p. I«. 

* John Warren Giles, '•Uabiluy of Coaches and Athletic Insinictors." The dlhletie 
Journal, February 1962. p. 18 
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In Pcnnsjlvania, on the other hand, gotemmenul immuniiy for a 
Khool district holds. In the case of Martini v. School District of Oly- 
phant, the suit retohed around a high school football placer who had 
been sent into a game with defective head gear. The lower court judge 
who decided the case, described the situation in this fashion: 

**There arc many moments when a football game produces a 
commotion and siolence which would make an Apache War 
dance seem like a Sunday School pknic in comparison. In one 
of these moments [the injured youth] lost his battered headgear 
and he was stepped upon, kicked and otherwise manhandled to 
the extent that his nose was broken and he was carried o9 the 
held as if dead." 

Obviously, in California the Court's decision might well base been 
different, since the PennsyUania Coun held that football is an educa- 
tional aaivity and therefore gosernmental. The district was not 
liable.* 

Legal Aspects Affecting State Associations 

The legality of the regulations enforced by state athletic asso 
ctations has frequently been questioned. Since both sections and 
leagues usually adhere to the regulations of the state associations, 
any question of the legality of their exerting controls would be re* 
direaed to the sute association. The premise on which most of 
these legal suits are based is that the state association Is exerting 
controls over local schools, thus remov’ing such power from the 
local board of education, which is elected by the public and should, 
therefore, reflect their desires. 

The National Federation Handbook describes, in a general 
way, some situations that have arisen and the results: 

Court action against a Stale Association has been initialed by plain- 
tiffs who have objected to enforcement of some eligibility or contest 
rule. Seieral lower courts base ruled in fasor of the plaintiff. Temporary 
injuctions or adverse lower court rulings base occurred in twelve states, 
tn each case, the injunction has been dtssohed after a hearing or the 
adseise descision has been resersed by a higher court. In Colorado, 
Indiana, Florida. North Dakots, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, and tVest 
V'irginia, cases hase been carried to the State Supreme Couru Each has 
resulted in a decision that a Stale High School Association, in common 
with any other repuuble soluntaty oiganuation, has the right to enforce 
any reawnahlft re^UUons ws whkh its raew.bccv base vuhsicrsbed as 
one of the conditions of membership.! 


• “Some Legal Aspects of Athletics.'' Phyanl Edueation Nnrsleilrr, October 27, 
1961. p. 4. 

1 National Federation Handliook. p. 40. 
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As a proteaion for their member sute associations the Na- 
tional Federation has set up a mutual legal aid pact which will 
assist those state associations who may find themsehes in such legal 
straits. 

Court action in one state may set a precedent utiich would ha\e an 
influence in all other slates. Because of this interdependence, a t)pe of 
legal insurance has been desised The State Assoaations are, through 
the National Federation office, banded together to preside limited aid 
to any State High School Association uhich finds itself iniobed in a 
Supreme Court case which might be of a precedent-setting nature The 
Mutual L^al Aid Pact permits each State .Assodacion to purchase secs 
of the briefs and related materials which are used in connenion with 
defense against court action From the amounts tealired from the 
purchase of such material, a land it iruSnUined and reasonable amounts 
are alloated to aid in defraying legal expense in defending the right 
to enforce regulations. By action of the National Federation Council, 
money received from this luttd is administered »s part of the Federa- 
tion general fund. Bookkeeping entries indicate how much of the 
general fund is aiaiUble Cor legal aid at any given time. The amount 
of such aid tor arty Association is deiemmed by the Fedencton 
Executive Committee after studying all of the available l3Cts.r 
Since legal precedents have a great bearing on court decisions, 
prev ious results are of (he utmost importance. A case in Florida in 
the early {940's resulted in a decision that the members of a volun- 
tary organization by joining, agree to adhere to the group’s 
regulations, and such regulations then become binding. In this 
particular situation the state association ruled against a member 
school in a controversy with another school. The school ruled 
against took legal action in a state court and, since this action was 
in opposition to the association regulations, the school teas im- 
medialely suspended from the association and was unable to com- 
pete against other association scliools. The penalized school then 
brought legal action against the stale association, but it was un- 
successful, for its mcnibership in the group required that it adhere 
to the group's regulations. 

In the late I950's, another legal suit contended that the Indi- 
ana High School Athletic Association had no right to declare cer- 
tain players ineligible to participate. A lower court found in favor 
of the high school that had brought the aaion. However, the case 
svasappesied to jbr state Supreme Court, which reversed the lower 
court's decision, indicating that the court had no right to restrain 

r S'ational Federatton Handbook, ft. 40. 
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the state athletic association from applying its eligibility regula- 
tions. 

The above cases ivere discussed lathcr extensively in the Phys- 
ical Education i^cwslelter (published by Croft Educational Ser>’- 
ices), which also reported another interesting case: A high school 
in Ohio was suspended for influencing athletes from other schools 
to move into its district so they could participate on the schcwl’s 
athletic teams. After an investigation, the Ohio High School Ath- 
letic Association suspended the guilty school. This resulted in a 
legal battle that moved to the state's highest court, where an at- 
tempt was made to dissolve the state assocation. The basis of this 
suit was the premise mentioned earlier— that the state association 
infringed on the rights of the local boards of education by placing 
restrictions on high school athletics. The plaintiff's contention was 
that all such controls must be regulated by the representatives of 
the voters rather than by the state association. After a lengthy legal 
battle, the Ohio Supreme Court upheld the state association. 

In the late 1950's, there was an unusual case in New York 
State over the question of eUgibiUiy. The legal counsel for a par- 
ticular individual, who was not considered eligible to participate 
in high school athletics because of the eight-semester regulation, 
contended that the boy could participate. Although not question- 
ing the sute association's regulations, he pointed out that iliere 
sras a contradiction between the state athletic association regula- 
tion and the Commissioner of Education’s regulations, which indi- 
cated that the boy could not be denied participation. The courts 
found in favor of the eight-semester regulation, and action was 
taken by the Education DcpQTtmeni to adjust the regulations so 
they would coincide. 

The strength of the state athletic associations can only be 
mainuined if thej' can legally enforce their regulations. The right 
of educational institutions to enforce their regulations is based on 
the rights vested in them under educational law. Since the state 
athletic assocbiions' main objective is to insure proper educational 
values in athletics, iu right loregulatcaililcticssliould be included 
in the education law. State associations have exhibited their in- 
tegrity and their desire to regulate high school adiletics through 
strict and fair practices. In order to indicate their confidence in 
these groups, state education departments should include the regu- 
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latioiu of the state athletic assodattons as part of the educational 
law. 


SUMMARY 

The director's understanding of legal regulations is often 
limited, esen though the law may hate extensive effects on the 
athletic prt^ram. The recent trend has been to place the blame for 
many accidents on indiiiduals rather than on natural circum- 
stances, and this attitude has resulted in a great number of liability 
suits. 

To understand individual liabilit), one must first understand 
the terms that are used. Ltabilily implies responsibility, and fiegli- 
gence indicates that an inditidual has not aaed as a normally pru- 
dent person would under similar circumstances. Because law tenns 
are often general in nature, it is difficult for a supertisor to deter- 
mine tvhat may be considered negligence, for the interpretation of 
“ordinary prudence’’ will sary from case to case. 

Negligence is rather difficult to prose, but the plaintiff has 
often been successful in doing so. causing considerable expense to 
the school system or the individuals involved. Most athletic activi- 
ties involve a d^ee of hazard, but many negligence cases are based 
on associated factors rather than on the natural hazards of the 
activity. 

There is a considerable variation in the degree of legal im- 
munity. School systems and individuals may be immune to suits 
in some states, rvhile in others, they vvill be open to legal action. 
The dircCTor should familiarize his staff with the laws of their state. 

The legality of state athletic associations has been questioned 
in several instances. Suits have been brought on the premise that 
such assocations are illegally controlling high scJiool athletics, 
when this responsibility should belong to the local boards of educa- 
tion. The National Federation has set up a Mutual Aid Fact that 
supplies state associations that find diemsehes in such legal snarls 
with briefs from previous such legal actions and financial aid for 
legal expenses. L^l precedents have considerable weight in such 
matters, and there are several examples where high state courts 
have upheld the legality of such assodations. .Athletic regulations 
should be made part of the stale education law to assure that such 
legal action will be at a minimum. 
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ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Most high schools have some type of student organization 
based on athletic participation. Such an organization provides 
athletes ts’ith a common interest, no maiter in svhat phase of the 
program they may participate. An athletic organization of this 
type will bring together boj-s who have a common interest in ath* 
letics and give their members a feeling of belonging— a factor that 
is important in the life on an adolescent. 

Type* 

In general, most athletic organizations will be classified as 
"Varsity Clubs” or "Leaermens' Clubs.” Although the require- 
ments for membership will vary, the usual procedure is to limit 
the membership to boys who have earned an as\*ard of some type 
in a sport. The size of the school svill usually determine the quali- 
fications. In smaller schools, a boy who wins a letter, either rarsity 
or Junior varsity, may be accepted for membership. In other 
schools, the boy may be required to earn a vanity letter. Larger 
schools may limit membership in such a group to boys svho have 
earned more than one such award. 

To supply some dignity to the attainment of membership, 
neu’ memben should not merely be informed that they are eligible 
for membership. A s'Tittcn invitation should be delivered to the 
boy svho qualiBes for membership, and he should indicate ts-hether 
he plans to become an actis'e member. The standard form letter 
below sv-as modeled after a sample in the booklet. Organization 
and Administration of the High School J'arsity Club, published 
by the Athletic Enterprues Company. 

254 
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FORM txmx FOR KEW MEMBERS 
Dear Varsity Letter WInnen 

This Jetier is to eordiaU]' itnite you Join the Varsity Club of Sher- 
burne High School. We understand that you has'C qualified to join the 
Varsity Club by being awarded a Varsity letter. It you wish to be- 
come a member, please notify the Secretaiy-Treasurer no later than 

• — ___ No application will be accepted later than 

this date. Please understand that your application wilt have to be con- 
sidered by the officers of this clob. 

The Varsity Club has always represented the highest endeavors in 
athletics and schotarshlp. It is a service oiganiation working for the 
genenl welfare of the school, an ocganiration of fellowship, and one 
that works toward inspiring younger boys to he good athietes. 

We feel that it is an honor and privilege to be a V'arsity Club 
Member. 

Yours truly, 

President 


Purpose 

No or^niration should be formed iWthcmt a purpose. If the 
purpose is simply to indicate that the members have achieved a 
cenain award, the organisation is worthless, since the awards them- 
selves have already provided this recognition. A Varsity Club must 
have definite objectives and goals for which ils members strive. 

The athletic organization should have as its main purpose the 
improvement of all phases of the athletic program and the main- 
tenance of high standards. Such a group may also be utilized to 
increase participation in activities and to improve as many phases 
of the program as possible. Club members tan explain the many 
facets of the program to boys who will soon be eligible to partici- 
pate in athletics. Tliey can present information on the types of 
activities offered, the award system, the eligibility system, disci- 
pline, and any other pertinent subjects. These activities will com- 
prise both a selling program and an infoimaiional program. Those 
who are interested in participating will have a better understand- 
ing of the activities, and those who will not participate will be 
better informed about activities they maj’ attend as spectators. The 
objective, of course, is to get as many boys as possible to partidpate. 
and information will often be more readily accepted from the par- 
ticipants rather than from the coaches. 
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In addition to introducing the program to neu- students, mem- 
bers o[ the group can be oI assistance to the organiration and to 
the athletic department in other sra^s. A committee on athletic 
as\’ards can make a constant study of the types of asvards and per- 
haps suggest improvements in this area. Tliis committee can also 
be responsible for compiling data on the athletic awards at the end 
of each season. Tlic coaches, of course, svill select the ass'ard win- 
ners according to the ass’ard regulations, but the committee can 
compile lists of the Ixi^-s ss ho svill receive each ass-ard so the director 
can see tliat the correct numlier and kinds of ass'ard svill be assail- 
able at the time of presentation. 

Committees to assist the athletic department in the intramural 
program, eligibility system, equipment issue, or other important 
responsibilities can lie organized through the Varsity Chib. This 
svill give members of the group a feeling that they are contributing 
something more than participation to the athletic program. Al- 
though the athletic department. Uirough the director and the 
coaches, will make the final decisions in most areas, committees 
from the V'aniiy Club can offer suggestions in such areas as asvard 
requirements, eligibility sundards, and training regulations. 

Tlie mcmliers of the group must be reminded that Uie>' base 
deisnite responsibilities. Tfic purpose of the group is not to set up 
a clique of atliletes svho consider themselves superior to the rest 
of die bay$ in the scliool. Tliere is alwa>s a tbngcr tliat members 
of the group will develop a misconception of their importance in 
the scljool. Tlie)- must be reminded that this is a service group, and 
their main purpose is to improsie the athletic program in the 
school, not create negative attitudes among the nonatliletes. 


Method of Organization 

If there is no such oiganization in the scliool and there u a 
desire for such a group, the athletic director and the coaches can 
stimulate the intcresL TTie athletes may be gathered together and 
the objectives and purposes of such a group can be explained to 
them. In general, the high school athletes will be enthusiastic 
about organizing sudi a group and a rammittee may be appointed 
to take the preliminary action necessary. In most sdiools the first 
art will be gaining the approval of the student coundl for the 
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fonnulation of such an organization. Once the 8'”“? ^ 
officially tannioned, a consti.ntion 
approtal of the gtonp. This conslitnt.on n-.ll allow 
of officers and a nominating committee can then submit such 
slate for the vote of the group. 

Supervisors 

The superrisors of the Varsity Oub should be selected by the 
member of the athletic department. This may or 
the director, but in any case be should attend all 
is advisable to select more than one supen.sm as thm s th p« 
stbility that one supervisor may not always be 
than tancelling a scheduled meeting, with two supers is 
usually be asailable. run effidcntlv 

svhich the officers may not be well sersed. 


Constitution . 

Any such organim.ion 

tion. The handbooV f a wealth of 

irsii^'f^Ldrotro 

8"’"P- 1, „F a constitution lor a high school Varsity 

Here is an example ol a coosmu 

Club; 

vARsrry cui. «>%smtmoN 

Pteamblf . . u < 

t .hi, OTiawtawo" ■>““ ■* "«'■ 

A. The name of ‘his org' 

Varsity Club. o„ani»lion shall be to promote a high 

B. The mam objettive ,_atc l«|lo«>ship among various athletes, 

standard of . ^bership throughout the otganiratmn. 

:”dTo".:^ d’^ti ue K> the high scht^l. 
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Article 1 

A. Officer*— The officers of ihi* oi^nization shall be as follows: 

Presideni, Vice-Presideni. and Secretary-Treasurer. 

B. Election of Officers-This must be held at the last spring meeting. 

Each nominee must be in good standing with the club. 
No member shall hold the same office lot two consecutive years. 

The faculty advisors shall be the athletic director and one of the 
school's varsity coaches. 


Article It 

A. All bills must be signed by the Secreiaty-Treasurci and faculty ad- 
visor before payment is allowed for them. 

6. All contracts for debts must be signed by the faculty advisor before 
contraction. 

C. All money collected by money-making artivities and/or membership 
fees must be given to the Secretafy-Treasurcr so he may deposit the 

Attitle III 

A. The president shall preside at all meetings of the club, shall enforce 
the observance of the constitution and by-laws, and shall appoint 
all committees not otherwise provided for. 

B. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall perform the 
duties of the President 

C The Seaeury-Treasurer shall keep an accurate record of meetings, 
shall receive all money belonging to the dub, shall pay all bills upon 
authority of the faculty advisor, and shall keep a permanent record 
of the minutes and attendance of each loecLing. At each regular 
meeting, he shall submit a complete financial report 

AiticU IV 

A. The Tegular meeting of this club shall be every other week unless 
otherwise decided. Dates will be decided at the fini meeting. 
Special meetings may be called by the officers or committee chairmen. 

Article I" 

A. Active members slull consist of those who have won a varsity letter 
in any sport 

B. Nonvanity personnel shall not wear a vanity letter. 

C. A member may be expelled if he misses either three conseevlive 
meetings or five meetings in either lemeiter. 

Bylaws 

A. Those who arc eligible for the sanity club membenhip shall be 
presented w-iih a form letter awarding them membenhip. 

B. Initiation of new members shall be left to the discretion of the 
officer*. 

C Anyone who is considered to be detrimental to the Vanity Club 
or hit school (sebobstic funding, character, or morals) may be 
expelled by a twro-ihirtls stMe of tite mein b c is of the club. 
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Activities 

The financial responsibilities and sources of income will de- 
termine the activities that can be sponsored by the Varsity Club. 
The areas for n-hich a Varsity Club is responsible vary consider- 
ably. TTie group may be liable for payment of officials, awards, 
mileage, slate and league dues, filming of games, and a multitude 
of other such areas. Some Varsity Clubs have no financial respon- 
sibilities. and these groups should have a very limited number of 
fund-raising activities. 

The \'arsity Club may sponsor a s'ariety of activities for rais- 
ing money. Such a list might include the following: 

Selling items: 

Schedule pens or pencils 
Pennants 

Wearing apparel with school insignia 
Candy 

Magazine subscriptions 

Sponsoring activities: 

Dances 

Contests between nonvarsity groups 

Donkey ball games 

Suppers 

Movies 

Services: 

Car svashcs 
Scrap drives 

There arc any number of activities not listed tliat could also 
be valuable sources of income for such a group. 


SUA\MARY 

Athletic organizations have become more prominent in our 
high schools during recent years. Membership in such groups is 
usually limited to athletes who have adiieved ceruin qualifica- 
tions, whidi vary from school to school but are osuallydetermined 
by the earning of an alhlelic award or awards. Once eligible for 
membership, an atliletc should be formally informed of his eligi- 
bility through a form letter. 
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The purpose of such an organization should be the improve- 
ment of the athletic program, ^^embers of iJie Varsity Club may 
increase participation in athletics by informing groups tvho will 
soon be eligible of the r-arious phases of the program. Committees 
may also be organized to assist the athletic department in several 
areas of their responsibility. 

To organize such a group, the athletic department should first 
create the desire, have the group approved by the student council, 
set up a constitution, and select their ofiicen. The advison must 
realize that their presence is to supervise the meetings, not to con- 
trol them. 

The financial responsibilities of the group svill determine 
their activities. The obiigatioru of such groups tar}' considerably. 
If there is a need for an income, there arc many activities that such 
a group may sponsor. 
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relations with school 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Cooperation m a school rio'cadonai 

menial objecihe o! every activities, and, any 

developtneni of the students imo ' jU detract from the 

laclh of coopemtion 

attainment of this basic object . influence the 

„enl heads and .heir sud ;!,“"us “ ivhies. Inler- 

attitudes oi the students m in this boot; 

departmental ^,i^hip, with student organiiations 

this chapter will discuss rel allied seith 

and school otganiiasions svhose actsvtlies 
those ol the athletic department. 

Student Council .-.ri- 

In most schools ^egulaf 

out student osP">“™" „[ ,he student council is to 
ing their activities. A student oi^niiations within the 

schedule the council deselop. a >early schedule 

school; a . . ,hc nnmber and hetiucncy kept within 

of Student activities, definite educational salues, for the 

reason. Such actnitics experience in organuing and 

members of the \anous ^ Under capable leadership, the 

ditec, ing the such activities so they do no, 

b^mrsHmeconsuming .bat .bey de.mct from the studenu 

academic preparation. 
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If thb group is to arrange their calendar effectively, they must 
know the dates for all athletic events as early as possible. Since the 
allilelic department must depend on other schools for its schedul- 
ing, die director should try to have all such dates agreed upon 
during the previous school year. Immediately after the year’s sched- 
ule has been verified by the athletic department, it should be made 
av’ailable to the student council so they can arrange the internal 
scheduling for the school. Since imerschool competition must be 
arranged on dates comcnient to both schools in\oh-ed, this must 
come first. 

Once the over-all calendar of ctents has been determined, 
bodi groups should respect the dates set aside for particular activi- 
ties. If it is necessary to rearrange an activity, it should never be 
rescheduled to interfere witli one that has been previously sched- 
uled. 

Many aaivities arc customarily scheduled on particular dates, 
and all scliool groups should be familiar with them and avoid con- 
flicting activities. If unforeseen circumstances do arise, the pos- 
sibility of rearranging the affected activities should be amicably 
solved by those in cli.argc. Athletic activities are often controlled 
by sections or districts, and it is impossible for the school to make 
any adjustments. Tliis limitation should be respected by other 
school organizations and departments. 


Music Department 

The music department should also be informed of the athletic 
schedule at the earliest possible opportunity. Like the athletic de- 
partment, the music dep.irtment often sponsors activities that will 
require tlieir groups to be away from the community and they 
must select dates that are convenient for other groups as well as 
their osvn. 

The music department staff, will usually present both choral 
and instrumental programs during the )ear, and they must have 
the athletic schedule in order to select dates convenient (or all 
those involved. It is extremely impractical to scliediilc conflicting 
activities, for this will reduce the attendance at Ixith. Moreover, 
students often partici|iaic in several activities, and they should not 
be forced to dioose among them. Tlie supervisor of any activity 
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would be rather disturbed if one of his top performers svere miss- 
ingbecauseof a conflict in scheduledactivities. A basketball coach 
who has to play a game svithout his star center became of his par- 
ticipation in a band concert ssTstild be no more upset than a band 
director svho has to play a concert without his first clarinetist be- 
cause of his participation in a basketball game. If schedules are 
made available sufficiently in advance, there is no reason why these 
conflicts should arise. 

The band will frequently supply intermission programs dur- 
ing the football season, and the athletic department should supply 
the music department with the schedule as early as possible so the 
director can prepare the programs he would like to present. If the 
school features some type of musical entertainment during the 
basketball season, either as a halftime presentation or in the form 
of a pep band, the music director should have the basketball dates 
well in adsTince of the season. 


Cheerleaders 

There are differing opinions on the place of girls’ athletics in 
the high school program. Experts in the field of girls' activities 
often disagree about the extent to which girls should be allowed 
to participate. Some states do not allosv intersdiolastic athletics for 
girls except on a \ery informal basis, preferring to emphasire the 
“play day” arrangement. Several states still allow girls to partici- 
pate in an athletic program that is comparable to the boys’ pro- 
gram. 

Despite this variety of opinions, one activity that seems uni- 
venally acceptable is cheerleading. This phase of the program is 
extremely important to the girls, and it should never be slighted 
by any member of the athletic department. The director should 
see that the supervisor of ibis activity is fully informed of the 
athletic schedule so she may make the necessary preparations, and 
he should insist on the fullest cooperation by the memben of his 
staff toward this group. 

There is ahvays a problem of transporting the cheerleading 
squad to games played away from home. The procedure is usually 
determined by a practice of long standing, but directors in new 
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schools may have to determine this policy, and other directors may 

wish to change the existing procedure. 

In some situations, the cheerleaders travel on the same bus as 
as players. Not only may this prove distracting to the team, but it 
may be frowned on by some parents, for it requires delaying the 
cheerleaders’ return home after a contest, since the players usually 
require some length of time to shorver and dress. Many schools 
send spectator buses and this practice provides a better situation 
as the solution: if the cheerleaders ride these buses, they will be 
able to return home immediately after the contest. Moreover, the 
spectators’ buses will seldom leave as early as the players’ bus, and 
this means that the dieerleaders will not have to spend a period 
of inactivity while a team is preparing for a contest- If there is no 
spectators’ bus then some other arrangement for cheerleader trans- 
portation might be arranged to eliminate the periods when the)' 
might be unoccupied while waiting for the athletic team, both 
before and after the contest. 

Other Organtzotlons 

Besides the groups already mentioned, there may be oihen 
that will be affected by the athletic program. Clubs or class groups 
that wish to schedule social or money-raising activities will natu- 
rally wish to avoid conflicts with scheduled actis’ities. If tliey func- 
tion through the student council, they should be familiar with the 
athletic schedules, and conflicting dates need not arise. Some 
groups may conduct money-making activities at athletic contests, 
and in order to make assignments to their members and indicate 
when deliveries of required items should be made, they must have 
copies of the schedule. 

There may be times w’hen clubs or school groups ivant to use 
athletic facilities. If this will not interfere with the aaivities of the 
athletic department, the director should sec that the facilities are 
made amilable to them. 


SUMMARY 

The departments in the school must cooperate if they are to 
achieve their educational goals. Lack of cooperation will have 
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detrimental effects on the directors, the staff members, and the 
students involved. 

The athletic department must indicate the exact dates of all 
their scheduled aaisuies as early as possible. The student council, 
the music department, chibs, and class groups will desire to sched- 
ule activities, and they will be unable to do so until the athletic 
department indicates ivhen their activities have been scheduled. 
Both the music department and athletic department must select 
dates that are comenient for other schools, and internal schedul- 
ing should be delated until these intenchool activities are agreed 
upon. 

The director may be responsible for arranging the transporta- 
tion of the cheerleaders. Thu may present seseral problems, but 
he should attempt to eliminate extended periods of inactivity by 
ihit group before and after contests. The director should also do 
his utmost to cooperate svith groups svho may svish to utilize ath- 
letic facilities, if their activities will not interfere with the normal 
functioning of the athletic program. 
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RELATIONS WITH 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


In most communities, tlie athletic director and his staff members 
will come in contact with several organiiations. In their relation- 
ships with community groups, the memben oI the department can 
do much to strengthen public relations. 

Community groups usually fall into one oi three categories: 
civic or fraternal groups, school-interest groups, and athletic-inter- 
est groups. By informing these organizations of the basic objectit'es 
and $cop>e of the school's athletic activities, the department may 
develop strong community support for die program. Although 
most community groups are extremely competent and interested 
in improving and maintaining high standards in the v’arious school 
activities, situations can develop where groups may overstep their 
bounds and attempt to apply pressure in certain areas. The di- 
rector must be extremely wary of such groups and endeavor to 
eliminate their effectiveness. 

Civic and Fraternal Groups 

These groups are usually most interested in the improvement 
of the over-all community and do not limit their scope of interest 
to the school. Civic and fraternal organizations often contribute a 
great deal of service to the community and may have pet projects 
that they support. Rarely do they enter into areas of dispute; they 
are more concerned vviili the positive approach of supplying serv- 
ices or facilities that are lacing in a community. "Hiis type of 
group might include Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, Elks, the 
246 
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Masonic Lodge, Knights of Columbus. B'nai Srith, Eagles, and 
many others. 

It is Kjse for the athletic director to maintain good relations 
stfith these groups, for their members will frequently combat com- 
munity criticism if they are familiar with the facts. From time to 
lime, sudi groups will be interested in scheduling programs at 
u'hich memben of the athletic staff can present information on 
their actisities. The director should cooperate to the fullest in 
making such indisiduals a\-ailable, and he should be certain that 
they tvill present a program that will be svell accepted by the 
organization, "Oie director should make it known to these groups 
that he and the members of hts staff u'ill be only too glad to offer 
their services for these programs. 

Department members can use speeches, demonstrations, and 
mo\ ies to indicate the scope of their actis ities, discuss their values, 
and point out fiow their objectives correlate with general educa- 
tional objectites. Tliis type of program can get such groups solidly 
behind the athletic program. Such organizations usually have in- 
fluence in the community, and members who come away with the 
feeling that the athletic department is doing a good job will assist 
in strengthening the community's views of the department. 


School-Interest Groups 

These groups are composed of individuals s\ho are interested 
in the entire school program, and as a part of that program, the 
athletic department rrill be of prime interest to them. Althou^ 
there are s'arious names for these groups, they are often called 
Parent-Teachets Associalioiu, Parents’ Clubs, or Community 
Councils on Education. 

As interested parents and/or taxpayers, these people have a 
right to be infonn^ alxmt the oser-all curriculum. They must be 
cominced of the fact tltat the objectives for svhich the athletic de- 
partment is striving are worth the money expended and the time 
consumed. In many cases, each department of the school will be 
requested to present a program describing their activities and the 
values of its work. The director must be certain that his suR mem- 
bers who participate will present a complete picture. The pro- 
grams can be similar to those presented to the cine groups, but 
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they must strongly emphasize the edticstional values of the athletic 

program. 

Such groups should not attempt to exert pressures on the atli- 
letic department. Their main purpose should be to understand 
how the school is attempting, through its many areas of instruc- 
tion, to achieve educational goals and provide opportunities for 
improsed education, both specific and general. A group of this 
nature that attempts to infiuence administrative decisions regard- 
ing the internal functioning of the school is overstepping its 
bounds. This may be more likely to occur wills boosters’ clubs, 
but school-interest associations have been known to attempt to 
apply pressures as well. This problem should be handled by the 
administrators of the school and the board of education. 

Athletic-Interest Groups 

These groups are organized because of the members’ interest 
in the athletic department and its program. An organization of this 
type can be a bewn to the athletic depaTUncTn, but it can be an 
unpleasant pressure group that does untold harm to the program 
and creates disturbing situations for the staff members. Tlie help- 
fulness of sudi groups wilt depend on theas-aibbility of competent 
and intelligent leadership. 

These organizations may fall into one of tivo types— the par- 
ents’ group and the community boosters’ club. The ^t will usu- 
ally receive its impetus from the athletic department staB, as they 
attempt to inform the parents of the athletes of the many facets 
involved in athletics. The programs that arc arranged by the coach- 
ing staffs touch on rules, practice procedures, equipment, insur- 
ance, training regulations, and oilier pertinent areas. This svill be 
discussed further in a later chapter. 

These groups meet on a rather informal basis witli the main 
purpose the dissemination of information. The staff members 
responsible for the sports being discussed should discuss the areas 
they beliese to be most important and allow time for questions. 
Htnvever, if controversial areas arc brought into the picture, the 
director should indicate that the program is informational and 
will not deteriorate into a gripe session. Parents are usually most 
interested in gaining concrete information, but there may be a 
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few indis’iduaJs who wish to express dissatisfaction. This situation 
must be avoided at all costs 

A recent trend has been the formulation of boosters’ clubs 
composed of members of the community who are interested in the 
local high school athletic program. Although such groups may con- 
tribute in some tvays, the director is usually svise to discourage 
their formation. In certain communities this may not be easy, but 
if the director shows little enthusiasm, the driving force may be 
somewhat spent. If certain individuab insist on the formation of 
such a group, the director may attempt to divert their energies in 
other directions where their enthusiasm will be of assistance to the 
athletic department, and thus eliminate possible dangers. 

On the positive side, througlt capable leadership, boosters’ 
clubs have undoubtedly improved some programs. By supporting 
the department and a voiding criticism of the program, they can do 
much to put the community strongly behind the athletic depart* 
ment. Many boosters' clubs sponsor activities to raise money for 
the purchase of items that are not available through the regular 
budget. Ceruin costly items that are extremely desirable, but can- 
not be purchased through the athletic department's budget with- 
out dropping more necessary items, are often made available by 
these groups. 

Boosters’ clubs, however, can present a serious problem for 
the athletic department. Many that were originally formed to im- 
prove the athletic program grow into many-headed monsters that 
devote their time to crilicmng the coaches and the program in 
general. If the members of sucli a group raise money for the pur- 
chase of items for the athletic program, they often feel that they 
should have some voice in the department’s decisions. Parents who 
feel their boys are not playing enough, frustrated coaches, parents 
who wish to exploit the athletic abilities of their boys— any of these 
are likely to become influential members of such a group, and as 
members they feel that their opinions should be respected or even 
forced on the athletic staff. 

The greatest danger of such booster organizations may be 
their overemphasis on winning. Many so-called boosters do not 
have tlie slightest concept of etliical coaching and respect only one 
thing— winning. If a coach does not provide a winning season every 
year, they may create pressures that can result in uncomfortable 
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situations for members of the staff. It is easy to blame the coach— 
he makes an excellent scapegoat. If such a situation aristt, it is the 
director’s responsibility to infonn the kIiooI administration of it 
and indicate that some action should be taken by the school or the 
board of education to eliminate this interference in the internal 
functioning of the school. 

A most disturbing situation invoU-ing such a pressure group 
arose in a school in our area several years ago. One football coach, 
svho had been extremely successful in a school for over thirty years, 
suddenly ran into a few lean seasons. He had experienced poor 
years before, but he always made an excellent comeback, and he 
had an enviable coaching record. Moreover, he was a wonderful 
person and an excellent example for his athletes. A local boosters’ 
dub, which had recently been formed, suddenly forgot his previ- 
ous records and his excellent character and began to express their 
negative opinions quite vociferously. In addition, the elected oBi- 
cen of the group tvere git'cn the privilege of sitting on the bench 
during the games— much to the chagrin of the coach. TTic elderly 
coach dedded that he did not wish to spend his last few years in 
conHict with this boosters’ club and stmply resigned his coaching 
position. This situation was quite disturbing to die other coaches 
in the area for they knew full well the opabilities of the coach 
involved. Although he had been considered satisfactory for more 
than thirty years, the same school had tsvo nc'v coaches in his posi- 
tion during the next lour years. 

If the director trill measure the pros and cons, he will usually 
find the possible dangers of boosters’ clubs greatly outweigh their 
positive contributions. A banker would not allow a lay group to 
make important decisions in the field of finance, nor would a 
police chief allow such a group to make decisions for him. IV’hy, 
then, should a group in the community be allowed to exert any 
control over areas that are under the jurisdiction of specialists who 
are trained for these particular tasks? 


SUAAMARY 

The athletic direaor and his staff will frequently come into 
contact svidi community organizations that can either help or 
hinder the athletic program. These groups usually fall into three 
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categories— civic or fraternal organizations, school-interest groups, 
and athletic-interest groufM. In their contact with such groups, the 
athletic department staff must impms them with the educational 
objectives of the athletic program and describe how the local de- 
partment is achieving these goals. 

The support of local civic groups is important to the athletic 
department and can do much to spread such support throughout 
the entire community. The department should provide programs 
of a general nature for such organizations to show them liosv the 
local athletic program is serving die needs of the students. 

School-interest groups are concerned svith every phase of the 
school program, including athletics. Again, the athletic depart- 
ment should strive for good relations with these groups and pre- 
sent programs that indicate the educational values of athletic 
activities. 

Athletic-interest groups are relatively new and can be either 
a valuable addition or an extremely disturbing one. The director 
may well have very limited enthusiasm for such a group. A parents’ 
dub might serve a useful purpose, for the athletic department can 
inform the athletes' parents of the goals and activities of the pro- 
gram, Boosters’ groups may also be of assistance to the department, 
but they can cause a great many unpleasant situations. Without 
proper leadership, they can hinder and irritate the department. 
Untrained individuals have no right to be induded in any pan of 
decisions made in the athletic program. 
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PROFESSIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 


JLt is the responsibiliiy o£ professionals to support their profes* 
sional organizations. The majority of the professions ha\e devel* 
oped strong groups, largely due to the support of the individuals 
involved. The American Medical Association is an excellent ex- 
ample of a professional group that is able to exert strong pressures 
for the improvement and maintainance of high standards for their 
profession, and this is due mainly to the backing it receives from 
its numerous members throughout the country. 

On the other hand, the members of the teaching profession, 
including teachers in the field of athletics, have not indicated, on 
a natiomvide basis, their belief in such organizations. Many teach- 
ers’ groups lack the ability to exert strong pressures because of a 
lack of support from the members of the profession svho do not feel 
it worth the effort to become members of the professional associa- 
tion. Teachers frequently complain of conditions they believe 
should be corrected, but many will not become active members in 
their osvn professional groups, schich might bring about needed 
changes with the strongsuppon of every member in the profession. 

The athletic director should impress the members of his staff 
with the necessity for joining and taking an active part in such 
organizations. In some cases, members of the athletic staff become 
wrapped up in their own field of specialization and tend to avoid 
participation in teachers’ groups. TTiey must be informed that tliey 
are teachers first and specialists second. .\ny improvement brou^t 
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about by teachers’ organizations wili improve the lot of all teachers, 
including the members of the athletic staff. 

Teachers' Organizations 

As members of the faculty, all teachers, no matter what their 
field of specialization, should be interested in the Improvement of 
the entire profession. To achieve this goal will require the com- 
bined efforts of teachers working througii their professional organ- 
izations. The National Education Association, the State Education 
Associations, and the local Teachers" Associations must be the basis 
for the improvement of education and teaching conditions. Since 
such groups are open to all teachers, it is the responsibility of 
teacher<oache5 to become active members, to serve on committees, 
and to bold offices. 

Although the school-interest groups are not really professional 
groups, they are a type of organization in which members of the 
staff should become active participants. Dy coming into contact 
with the parents of the athletes, suff members can do much to im- 
prove relations with them. Questions are frequently presented at 
these meetings that can only be answered by members of the ath- 
letic suff. A complete lack of participation by members of the 
suff will only tend to create the attitude that this group is not 
interested in the parent-teacher relationship, and this can do much 
to damage the public relations of the athletic department. Even 
when some staff members are busy during their particular sport 
season, there are always one or more who are not involved and 
would be able to attend such meetings. The director should sug- 
gest that those not inv ofved in coaching during a particular season 
should attend these meetings if at all possible. 

Athletic Professional Groups 

The basic groups that encompass all phases of athletics are 
the Assocations of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
These groups function at die national, slate, and local levels; 
usually, the local group is a subdivision of the state grotip. Many 
coaches are teachers of physical education, and such organizations 
will include all the areas of interest to them. Coaches who are 
members of the physical education suff should take an active part 
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in these groups, which concern their field of specialization as well 
as coaching. The director sliould indicate that it would be a defi- 
nite adrantage then to become members. He should also point 
out the advantages of membership to coaches who do not teach 
physical education but are specialists in other fields, assigned 
coaching duties in addition to ihcir normal teaching loads. 

In some states, much of the control of atlilelics is placed in 
the hands of tliese associations, and any coach svho svkhes to take 
an active part in the decisions affecting his particular sport must 
be a member of this association to do so. Membership in the Asso- 
cation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation also carries 
with it the privilege of attending coaching clinics sponsored by this 
group and receiving publications that include material on all types 
of athletics. 

Coaches' Associations for the wrious sports have also been 
organized at the national, state, and lc)cal levels. Some of them 
have a direct relationship with the Assodation of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, and others are independent. These 
groups also sponsor coadiing clinics and provide valuable publica- 
tions for their members. 

In addition to groups that include all members of the pro- 
fession, there may be a Directors' Association that limits its mem- 
bership to directors o! athletic programs. These are also organized 
on the three levels mentioned previously. The director of the de- 
partment will find such groups of considerable value in dealing 
with the problems that are common to all directors. 


Officiols' Orgonizalions 

Although members of the suff may not be certified officials, 
they are usually invited to participate in rules-interpreiation meet- 
ings that are sponsored by officials’ oiganizations. Tliis is a service 
provided by this group so each coadi will be familiar tvith any 
rule changes and with the imerpretation of the rules by the various 
officials’ boards. Attendance at such meetings is imperative if a 
coach is to keep pace with the trends and modifications in his sport. 
Too often coaches who are ignorant of such information create 
unpleasant and embarrassing situations for themselves. Tlie di- 
rector should inform liis coadies of any information he may receive 
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in this area, and he should indicate that they are expected to attend 
such meetings. These clinics are arranged for their benefit, and 
they should take pan. 

Attendance 

Those im’ohed in any group should attend every meeting 
possible and take an actii-e part. Too often members of the staff 
tvil! limit tliemselves to criticism of those ivho do attempt to do 
the job. If members of the profession would take an active part, 
many of these criticisms would be eliminated, since most difficul- 
ties arc caused by lack of assistance in attempts to alleviate com- 
mon problems. 

The director should inform his staff that it is their profes- 
sional responsibility to be active members, and be should do his 
best to make adjustments so his staff members may attend profes* 
tional meetings. Through the school administration, the director 
should strive to provide the free time for attendance, and in his 
budget he should include finances for the expenses his staff mem- 
bers may incur while performing this important function. 

Staff members should be encouraged to uke an extremely 
active part in the proceedings. They shotild be willing to serve on 
committees, hold offices, and asskt with the planning of programs. 
Such participation should be recognized by the director and made 
known to the school administration and the community. A staff 
that is actiie in its own professional group is usually a staff that 
will provide a better program for the sdiool. Active participation 
can only result in self-improvement for the individuals involved. 

SUMMARV 

Members of the athletic staff should be encouraged to take an 
active part in the numerous professional organizations that involve 
the teaching profession as a irhole, as well as those in their areas 
of speciljzaiion. Too many individuals are more prone to criticize 
than to assist in the solution of the problems experienced by such 
groups. As athletic specialists, coaches must remember that they 
are teachers first and should be active members in all teachers' 
^oups. In addition, the director should ascertain that there is al- 
ways a representative of the athletic department in attendance at 
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the school-interest group meetings. This %\'ill do much to maintain 
good public relations with the patents and other members of the 
community. 

Associations of Health. Physical Education, and Recreation 
are usually the represcniatise bodies for athletic specialists. SucJi 
groups may include Coaches* Associations as subdivisions. Both 
types of organizations usually sponsor coaching clinics and pro- 
vide publications that contain valuable material in the held of 
athletics. Tlie director should be a member of the Directors* Asso- 
ciation, for this group deals with problems peculiar to his area of 
resjx»nsibilily. Officials’ organizations will usually sponsor rules- 
interpretation meetings as a service for the coaches, and the di- 
rector should request his coaches to attend. 

As a member of any group, the individual should take an 
active part in all meetings. TTie director should encourage his staff 
members to attend such professional meetings, for this can only 
result in an improved program. He should make arrangements to 
supply hts staff members with the available time and expense 
money to make it possible for them to attend. 
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RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER SCHOOLS 


The success of the iiwcrscholastic athleu'c program depends on 
the abilit)' of schools to inaimain friendly athletic relationships. 
Schools that can meet in friendly competition year after year pro- 
vide one of the genuine selling points for interschool competition. 
Many persons in the held of education are opposed to competition 
betrreen schools, feeling that osereznphasis on this competition 
creates pressures on the participants that detract horn tlieir aca- 
demic achievement. Unpleasant situations that arise during inter- 
school competition add strength to these arguments. 

A simple application of the "golden rule" is most appropriate 
to this area of school relations. \\'hcihcr host or visitor, treat your 
opponents as you would like to have them treat you. Proper rela- 
tions are the responsibility of everyone involved in athletic activi- 
ties— including spectators, players, coadies, oHicials, cheerleaders, 
directors, and the administrators of the schools. 


Courtesies for the Visiting Team 

In too many instances we forget our mannen when involved 
in interscholastic competition. If the director and his staff ap- 
proach such contests with the same attitude they exhibit when they 
have guests in their own homes, they will be apphing the courte- 
sies that are due a visiting aihlettc team. 

Before the visiting team arrives, the director should be certain 
that the locker room tliey will use is checked for comfort and sani- 
tary condiuons. It is quite disturbing for a visiting coach to take 
257 
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the sdiool-interest group meetings. This svill do mudi to maintain 
good public relations with the parents and other members of the 
community. 

Associations of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
are usually the representatise bodies for athletic specialists. Sudt 
groups may include Coaches' Associations as subdivisions. Both 
types of organizations usuaUy sponsor coaching clinics and pro- 
vide publications that contain valuable material in the field of 
athletics. The director should be a member of the Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, for this group deals svith problems peculiar to his area of 
lesponsibility. Officials' organiiaiions will usually sponsor rules- 
interpretation meetings as a service for die coaches, and the di- 
rector should request his coaches to attend. 

As a member of any group, the individual should take an 
active part in all meetings. The director should encourage his staff 
members to attend such professional meetings, for this can only 
result in an improved program. He should make arrangements to 
supply his staff members with the available time and expense 
money to make it possible for them to attend. 
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RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER SCHOOLS 


T 

HE success of the interscholastic athletic program depends on 
the ability of schools to maintain friendly athletic relationships. 
Schools that can meet in friendly competition year after year pro- 
vide one of the genuine selling points ibr inicrschool competition. 
Many persons in the field of education are opposed fo competition 
bctiveen schools, feeling that overemplusis on this competition 
creates pressures on the participants that detract horn their aca- 
demic achievement. Unpleasant situations that arise during inter- 
school competition add strength lo these arguments. 

A simple application of the “golden rule” is most appropriate 
to this area of school relations. Whether host or visitor, treat your 
opponents as you tvould liVe to have them treat you. Proper rela- 
tions are the responsibility of everyone involved in athletic activi- 
ties— including spectators, players, avaches. officials, cheerleaders, 
directors, and the administrators of tlie schools. 

Courtesies for the Visiting Teom 

In too many instances we forget our manners when involved 
in inierscholastic competition- If the director and his staff ap- 
proach such contests with the same attitude they exhibit v\hen they 
have guests in their own homes, they will be applying the courte- 
sies that are due a visiting atb}etic tam. 

Before the visiting team arrives, the director should be certain 
that the locker room they will use is checked for comfort and sani- 
Ury conditions. It is quite disturbing for a visiting coach to take 
257 
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his team into a locker room and find it messy or extremely ss'ann 
or cold. This immediately creates a poor impression. The director 
may svbh to note the locker room conditions himself, or he an 
designate this responsibility to another tndiWdual. 

Several years ago, one of our teams U'as served by a host man- 
ager, and the impression has ahvays remained with us. On leas ing 
our bus, sve svere met by a loal high school boy svho had a note 
from the home coach, indiating that this boy svould be at our 
sersnee during our stay to procure any materials sve required or 
to supply needed information. This is an ideal method of making 
a good first impression on the visiting coach and team members. 
A host manager an be an imaliiable aid and save the visiting 
coach considerable time. If there is no possibility of assigning such 
a manager to the \isiting team, the director should at least have 
someone available to greet the sisitors, direct them to the locker 
room, and indiate uliere thc>' may obtain any materials which 
the)- may need. 

It is alu-ays a courteous act for the home coach to greet the 
A-isiting coach as soon after his airiva! as possible. Tliere may be 
information the)- wish to exchange or particular matters they wish 
to agree on before the start of the contest. Coaches whose teams 
have competed against one another for a period of years will usu- 
ally drop into the athletic office before the contesu Netv coaches, 
howescr, may be uncertain about the accepted practices and 
should be penonally in\-iied to come to lhc office. How an we 
expea the athletes to deselop friendly relations if the coaches 
appar to be distant? 

In some situations, the host school will supply the visiting 
with towcU and soap after the contest. If this is possible, the 
direaor should see that these items are placed in the visiung team’s 
conclusion of the contest so they tvill be 
ava a e immediately. This is an extremely courteous gesture on 
the part of the home tarn. 

coached for seseral years knosvs that high 
oo I* frequently forget important items when packing 
from home. Tlie home coach or manager should 
ten the visitors to feel free to request any items they require. Such 
a courtesy will be greatly appreciated. In addition to equipment, 
ere may be a need for first-aid materials that the risiiors have 
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inadsotently forgotten or base run out of. and the hosts should 
offer to supply them. 

Once the snsiti'ng team has left after the contest, the director 
should be certain that a student manager checks the sisitors* locker 
room in case they ha\e left behind any personal items or equip- 
ment. The manager should take such items to the supply room, 
and the director should be certain that they are returned to their 
rightful orvners. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the home school to guar- 
antee the safety of the sisiting team's equipment and s’aluables 
during their stay. If possible, the visiting team's facilities should 
be locked by a student manager once ihe>- have left for the contest 
and be unlocked just previous to their return. Some schools supply 
the Nisiiing coach with a ke>' for these areas and allow him to lock 
such areas. If there is no practiot method of locking these areas, 
then the home coach should make a safe place available for the 
storage of the s-isiting team's valuables. 

Actions of the Visiting Team 

The visiting team has certain respomibiiities for theif can- 
duct tvhile at another school. They must be impressed by the ^ct 
that they are guests of the host school and should aa in such a 
manner. The coach should designate a student manager to check 
the locker room before their departure and see that this area is left 
in the condition in which it na$ found. The student managers 
should be the last ones to lease; ihcj- should pick up any refuse 
that has been left and check for items that maj have been for- 
gotten by the aiblcies. 

In many locker rooms there are items that belong to the host 
school or students of that school. Each coach should inform his 
team that such items should be left untouched. If possible, the 
coach should remind his team of this as they enter the locker room. 
It is quite embarrassing for ilie director to receive a note from a 
host school reporting that certain u«ns are missing. The director 
should make any such situation known to the coach of the activity 
and see ttat the items arc returned. 

The visiting team must respect the home team's fadlittes, and 
the coach should be certain that no acts of vandalism take place 
during his team's stay. If he makes a quick check of the locker 
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his team into a locker room and find it messy or extremely tvarm 
or cold. This immediately creates a poor impression. The director 
may wish to note the locker room conditions himself, or he can 
designate this responsibility to another indhidual. 

Several years ago, one of our teams svas served by a host man- 
ager, and the impression has always remained svith us. On leaving 
our bus, we were met by a local high school boy who had a note 
from the home coach, indicating that this boy si’ould be at our 
service during our stay to procure any materials sve required or 
to supply needed information. This is an ideal method of making 
a good fint impression on the visiting coach and team members. 
A host manager can be an invaluable aid and save the sisiting 
coach considerable time. If there is no possibility of assigning such 
a manager to the visiting team, the director should at least have 
someone arailable to greet the visitors, direct them to the locker 
room, and indicate where they may obuin any materials which 
they may need. 

. . ** ahvays a courteous act for the home coach to greet the 

visiting roach as soon after his arris-al as possible. There may be 
information they wish to exchange or particular matters they wish 
to agree on before the start of the contest. Coaches whose teams 
have comjKted against one another for a period of years will usu* 
ally drop into the athletic office before the contest. Netv coaches, 
howes-er. may be uncertain about the accepted practices and 
should be penonally invited to come to the office. How can we 
expect the athletes to develop friendly relations if the coaches 
appear to be distant? 

In some situations, the host school will supply the visiting 
team wnth towels and soap after the contest. If this is possible, the 
irrotor s ould see that these items arc placed in the visiting team’s 
lockCT room before the conclusion of die contest so they will be 
aval a e immediately. This is an extremely courteous gesture on 
the part of the home team. 

coached for several years knows that high 
«hool bo)s will frequently forget important items when picking 
ora conittt awaj from home. Tlie home coach or manager should 
tell the visitors to feel free to request any items they require. Sudi 
a courtesy will be greatly appreciated. In addition to equipment, 
ere may be a need for first-aid materials that the visitors have 
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inadvertently forgotten or have run out of. and the hosts should 
offer to supply them. 

Once the visiting team has left after the contest, the director 
should be certain that a student manager checks the visitors’ locker 
room in case they have left behind any personal items or equip- 
ment. The manager should take such items to the supply room, 
and the director should be certain that they are returned to their 
rightful owners. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the home school to guar- 
antee the safety of the visiting team’s equipment and valuables 
during their stay. If possible, the visiting team’s facilities should 
be locked by a student manager once they have left for the contest 
and be unlocked just previous to their return. Some schools supply 
the visiting coach with a key for these areas and allosv him to lock 
such areas. If there is no practical method of locking these areas, 
then the home coach should make a safe place available for the 
storage of the visiting team’s valuables. 

Actions of the Visiting Team 

The visiting team has certain responsibilities for their con- 
duct while at another school. They most be impressed by the fact 
that they are guesu of the host school and should act in such a 
manner. The coach should designate a student manager to check 
the locker room before their departure and see that this area is left 
in the condition in which it was found. The student managers 
should be the last ones to leave; they should pick up any refuse 
that has been left and check for items that may have been for- 
gotten by the athletes. 

In many locker rooms there are items that belong to the host 
school or students of that school. Each coach should inform his 
team that such items should be left untouched. If possible, the 
coach should remind his team of this as tficy enter the locker rcx>m. 

It is quite embarrassing for the director to receive a note from a 
host school reporting that certain items are missing. The director 
should make any such situation known to the coach of tJie activity 
and see that the items are returned. 

The visiting team must respect the home team’s facilities, and 
the coach should be certain tliat no acts of vandalism take place 
during his team’s stay. If he n»kcs a quick check of the locker 
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room and sho^ver area immediately upon entering, he can ascer- 
tain the condition of these areas so his team is not blamed for con- 
ditions that existed prior to their visit. 

If the visiting team is supplied towels, a student manager 
should see that they arc all returned to the proper area. If any 
equipment is borrowed from the host school, the coach should be 
certain that it is returned. If this equipment becomes soiled during 
its use, the visiting coach should indicate that he will have it 
cleaned and returned as quickly as possible. 

Visiting athletic teams should act as guests and treat the facili- 
Ues as they would expect their opponents to treat their facilities 
were the situation reversed. 

Social Activities 

A number of schools have instituted social activities just after 
athletic contests so members of the competing teams can become 
acquainted outside of the actual competition. This is an excellent 
method of developing friendly relations betttfcen schools. So many 
times the athletes hate only short periods of time to become ac- 
quainted in particular activities, and in some cases they never come 
into actual contact with the boys from the other schools except 
during the actual competition. Social activities will often result 
in the des'elopment of long-standing friendships, and they can do 
much to increase a friendly atmosphere when the two groups meet 
again in competition. Athletes sometimes develop friendships dur- 
ing such actis'ities as track, wrestling, and swimming, where the 
competitors base free lime as the activity proceeds, but in the team 
sports there is usually little time for sucli fraternizing, and the 
competitors may not get to know each other at all unless some 
social activity is arranged after the contest. 

Many schools arrange for the visiting team to remain for a 
snack before starting their journey home. The members of the 
home team will usually mingle with the visitors, and the boys will 
discuss the contest or other areas of common interest. Other schoofs 
schedule dances after evening contests, and the members of the 
visiting team are imited to attend. Sucli activities are excellent 
educational experiences that develop the ability to associate with 
others. 
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Crowd Confro! 

Each school is responsible for the conduct of its own spec- 
tators. In many instances it is hot the students who are a problem 
as much as the adult supporteis. If there is a problem with crowd 
control, the school administration can reach the student popula- 
tion through an assembly program that emphasizes the importance 
of good sportsmanship. When the problem is created largely by 
adults, it is more difficult to combat, since the school has no direct 
contact tvith this group. The onfy tvay fo reach this group Mjuld 
be an article in the local new'spaper. 

A problem that has developed in some areas is frequent boo- 
ing and chant cheers. One way to eliminate this is by having the 
cheerleaders indicate to the crowd titat these actions are undesira- 
ble. If the situation becomes extremely serious, the coaches and 
players can do much to eliminate it by indicating their disap- 
proval. Poor sportsmanship by players and coaches is strictly con- 
trolled by the rules, which are enforced by the officials, but it is 
extremely difficult for them to control the crowds. It is possible 
for the officials to penalize a team for the action of their crotvd, 
but they are extremely hesiunt to do so. This control must be the 
responsibility of each school. 

In some areas, crotvds have almost become uncontrollable. At 
one school, because of crowd problems after the contests, all activi- 
ties were scheduled during the afternoon, and admittance limited 
to students of the nvo schools involved. Once the members of the 
communities affected realized dial the school administrators were 
serious about their restrictions, the attitudes changed— and by the 
time these activities were returned to the usual evening hours, 
most of the problems had been eliminated. 

Conflicts 

Although they are at a minimum, there are situations where 
conflicts of one sort or another arise between competing schools, 
and frequent disagreements— either physical or verbal— occur at 
contests. Tlsere are a great number ol reasons for the development 
of such disagreements. In some cases, the fault does not lie w iih the 
students or with the athletes, but rather with overexuberant adults. 
They may create problems at the omtests. or their attitudes in the 
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community may create extreme pressures on the coaching staff and 

the athletes. 

The recent college bashetbal! scandals underline the impor- 
tance of all members of the athletic staff being aware of the dangers 
involved in gambling on high school contests. This is one cause of 
pressures and conflicts between competing schools. Coaches and 
athletes may hear references to bets on particular contests, but they 
must avoid discussing the subject with members of the community. 
Whenever we have heard references to such sragering, we have 
always expressed the opinion that u is rather foolish to bet money 
on adolescent boys, who are unpredictable at best. Local pressures 
can be created when members of the community approach the 
athletes to tell them that they base enough faith in the local team 
to bet on them. This can have an extremely disturbing effect on a 
high school boy. 

If conflicts do arise between schools, the directors should at- 
tempt to discover the causes and eliminate them. If the directors 
are unable to resolve the situation, the problem may be turned 
over to the administrators of the two schools, who will attempt a 
solution. If tlie situation can still not be corrected, the problem 
should be referred to the league officials, and both schools should 
agree to adhere to the decision of this group. 

Mfficn none of these groups ate able to eliminate die prob- 
lems, the last resort can only be the severing of relations for ath- 
letic competition between the two schools. TTiis should be the final 
step, taken only after all other methods have proved fruitless. If 
this action is necessary and the two schools are members of the 
same league, it can have serious affects on the structure of the 
league. League schedules and final standings will be badly con- 
fused, and the result may be a complete breakdown of the league. 

If a particular school has frequent conflicts tvith other schools 
in the league, the league ofliciaH might well look into the matter to 
discover the basic causes. If they find that these conflicts are the 
fault of one scliool, iliey might well take positive action to censure 
this school. If this act does not eliminate the problems, the school 
may be placed on probation, and further recurrences will result in 
the expulsion of the school from the league. This should occur in 
only rare instances: the tlireat of being placed on probation is 
ordinarily enough to correct the situation. 
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SUMMARY 

The interscbool athletic program will soon collapse it com- 
petition is not maintained on a friendly ba5is. There are indi- 
viduals in many school systems svho are constantly looking for an 
excuse to criticize this program, and unsportsmanlike conduct or 
condicts between schools will add strength to their arguments. 

Vbiting teams should be treated as guests and provided tvith 
as many courtesies as possible. The visiting team locker room must 
be checked for comfort and sanitation before the visitors arrive. 
If the host school can provide a manager for the visiting team, it 
will prove a considerahle aid to their coach. It is the responsibility 
of the host team to guarantee the safety of the visitors’ valuables, 
and arrangements should be made to insure that this responsibility 
is fulBlled. 

The visiting team should act in a manner that vcill prevent 
any criticism while they are the guests of the host school. The 
locker room should be ciiecked to see that it is left in an orderly 
manner. 

In some instances, the competitors rarely get to know each 
other personally, owing to the nature of the contest. To improve 
this situation, some schools sponsor social activities alter the con- 
tests so the participants can meet each other in a social amosphere. 

It is the responsibility of each school to maintain control of 
their crowd. It is sometimes difficult to do so, especially when the 
problem is caused by adults rather than students, but many un- 
pleasant situations during contests can be eliminated by the com- 
bined efforts of the cheerleaders, players, and coaches. If the situa- 
tion becomes extremely disiorbing. artivities may have to be sched- 
uled immediately after school, with admittance limited to students. 

Conflicts between schools do not arise too frequently, but 
when they do the directors should uke steps to eliminate them. If 
their action ts unsuccessful, administrators or league officials may- 
have to lake action. The final resort may be to sever athletic rela- 
tionships. but this should be doneonly if there is no other possible 
solution to the problem. If one school seems to be constantly em- 
broiled in conflicts willi other sdiools of their league, league offi- 
cials should make an investigation to discover the causes and to 
penalize the school if it is found to beat fault. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


One of the major tasks performed by most directors is schedul- 
ing transportation for die athletic teams. Directors' problems will 
differ, tor there is a considerable variation in the methods used for 
arranging such uansporiation. Tlte degree of the directors’ respon- 
sibilities will also var^-, for many schools have transportation di- 
rectors who determine tlie mode of transportation, routes to be 
follosved, drivers, lime of departure, expected lime of return, and 
the like. In some situations, howes'cr, the athletic director will be 
responsible for all these arrangements. 

Types of Transportation 

In general, most schools svill utilize buses for transportation 
to away contests, but some may find it more convenient to utilize 
railroads or, in the case of long trips, even air transportation. Since 
the last two modes of travel are infrequently used, there is no need 
to discuss them extensively. The only problems the director might 
experience concern die time of departure of these common carriers 
and transportation from the terminals to the areas of competition, 
and these are usually quite simply soUed. 

Most schools transport dicir athletes irt buses. The director 
may hare to arrange to hire buses from charter services, and he 
can usually do this by simply contacting the local bus line. If there 
is more than one bus company in the area, die director may ask 
them to submit bids for this service and contract with the lowest 
bidder for sudi transportation. If such is the case, the director 
must ascertain of course, drat this choice will provide both safe 
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and comfortable transportation. In most sutes such companies are 
licensed by the state bureau of motor vehicles, and both their 
equipment and the competence of their drivers are tested. There 
ndll seldom be many problems in determining the company that 
should be atvarded the bid. lor the larger companies are able to 
supply this sers-ice at a relatively low cost. 

The second t}pe of bus service is supplied by school-owned 
vehicles. Many schools have one or more buses djat are owmed by 
the school district and used to iranspon students to school from 
outljing districts. They are also used for transportation to all stu- 
dent activities, including athletic contests. These buses are seldom 
as comfortable as the hired t>P^* but their availability, inexpcn- 
siveness, and safety greatly ofbei this factor. A school that has 
several buses usually has a iraruporution direaor, and the athletic 
director will «orJ. through him to m^ke smngaaena hr the 
various trips. If the school has a limits number of vehicles, the 
responsibilit)' for transportation may be delegated to a member of 
the school adminUtrative staff, and the athletic director will work 
with him as he would vvith a full-time transporution director. 


Forms for the Transportofion Director 

In order to operate effectively, the athletic director should 
have standard forms available as he makes the necessary arrange- 
ments for iransporiaiion for athletic gnnips. The first form, shown 
in Figure 56 is used for special trips— those not on the regular 
schedule. The form in Figure 57 may be used for a complete team 
schedule. The special trip form should be made out in duplicate 
and sent to the transportation director, who will check the infer- 
raaiion and determine whether any clianges are necessary. He will 
then make the required arrangements to see that the bus or buses 
will be available at the proper time and at the proper location. 

the transportation director has completed the arrangements, 
he will return a copy of the form to the director; his signature will 
indicate that the listed information b satisfactory, and he will 
denote the number of the bus and the assigned driver. 
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Hg. 56 

RtQULST rOR TRANSPORTATION 


Nature of Trip . - 

Destination 

Time Activity Starts 

Distance 

Number of Students and Supervisors 

Location of Departure 

Time of Departure 

Time of Return — 

Names of Supervisors 

Director of Activity 

Transportation Director 

Compute j'n duptiratf—You will reeeife fopy when approved 
Bus # Driver - 

Fig. 57 

SilASON TRANSPORTATION iCHEDlll-E 


Schedule for Pick-up location 

(Activity) 

Number on trips ... 


Dalet 

Trip to 

Distance 

Starting time 
o/ aefiVi’fy 

Departure 

time 








Director of Activity 

Transportation Director 

Make out in duplicate— You mill receive copy when approved 
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Most athletic activities wiH have a complete season schedule, 
and rather than fill out a special form for each trip, the athletic 
director should have a standard form on which he can list all away 
contests for the particular activity. This form should include the 
date of each activity fisted chronologicafly), destination, distance, 
starting time of the activity, and time of departure. This form 
should also be made out in duplicate, so the transportation di- 
rector may retain one copy for his reference; the athletic director 
will receive a verified copy from him. indicating any required 
changes. 

The use of such forms will greatly facilitate these tasks. Such 
a system leaves little room for error, since both directors have 
copies to verify the arrangements. 


Duplicate Trips 

^Vhether transportation is hired or provided by school-owned 
vehicles, the athletic director may investigate the possibility of 
scheduling two or more activities at the same time at the same loca- 
tion. This will reduce the number of trips required and may prove 
to be both a financial saving and a scheduling convenience. If the 
faciliiies are available, it 1$ possible to schedule the following 
activities at the same time: 

Football and cross-country. 

Basketball, vvTestling, and swimming. 

Baseball and track. 

Golf and tennis. 

Other combinations may prove to be just as satisfactory, but 
these will serve as examples. Usually, the availability of facilities 
will determine the advisability of scheduling activities at jJie same 
time. 

The director should not attempt to schedule Uoncompalible 
activities. Certain activities require a greater length of time to 
complete than others and, as a result, a large group may liave to 
delay their return trip because a few athletes are participating in 
another activity. One unsalislactOTy situation, for example oc- 
curred when a track meet and a tennis match were scheduled at 
the same time. Because of the limited number of couru that were 
available, the tennis match look considerably longer to complete 
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than the track meet, and tlie members of the track team tvere held 
up for a long period of time. If there had been a sufficient number 
of courts, of course, the tennis match could have been completed in 
a much shorter period of time. WTtcther activitis rvill be com- 
patible will have to be determined by the aililetic director, who 
will be familiar with the facilities available at his own school and 
tliose of his opponents. 

A problem may develop when a limited number of dates are 
available for athletic competition and different groups require the 
use of a common area. A method of solving this problem is to 
schedule one activity at the home field or court while the other 
group, which uses die same area for competition, is scheduled for 
an away contest. Such a procedure will also eliminate the problem 
of a group being unable to practice because another group has a 
sclieduled activity on the same area. The following are examples 
of such scheduling: 

Anay Home 

Vanity FootbaW $o«eT 

J.V. or junior high football 
Vanity BaAetball Wrestling 

Junior high batkeiball 
Cynnaatics 

Varsity Baseball Vanity Tract 

J.V. or junior high baseball 

Other combinations are also possible, but these at least serve 
as a starting point. 

Cooperation with the Transportation Director 

The transportation director has considerable problems in his 
ovra sdieduUng, and the athletic director should attempt to supply 
him with the complete athletic schedule as early as possible. The 
transportation director may have to rearrange bus routes, schedule 
bus drivers, or perform a number of other tasks as he attempts to 
set up a satisfactory schedule. If he does not receive the athletic 
schedule until an extremely late date, it will force him to perform 
these duties in a short period of time and cause these tasks to pile 
up. In order to lighten the work load of the transportation di- 
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rector, the athletic director should send all transportation request 
forms as soon as possible. 

For any number of reasons, athletic contests may base to be 
rescheduled. The athletic director should all the transportation 
director as soon as he learns of such changes. The transportation 
director may have readjusted bus routes to facilitate the athletic 
trip, and he an return to the normal routine if the contest is re- 
scheduled. Similarly, certain activities may have to be postponed 
because of inclement tveathCT, There should be some agrcemCTit 
uitb the opposing schools tosfta definite time for information of 
this nature to further fadlitaie the tvork of the transportation di- 
rector. It is extremely disturbing for him to have made certain 
adjustments and possibly have hired an extra driver for an athletic 
trip, only to discover when the bus reports that the contest has 
been rescheduled. 

If a bus is hired to transport the athletic teams, the same cev 
operation should be forthcoming. Not only will a delay in inform- 
ing the bus company of a ancellation create an inconvenience for 
the company, but they will usually make a charge if the bm reports 
for the trip. 

During the trip itself, the coaches should inform the playen 
that they must exhibit only exemplary conduct. IVTiether the ve^ 
hides are privately o«vned or school property, the entire group is 
responsible for their proper care. The coaches must be certain 
that the players leave the bus in proper condition. To guarantee 
this, the coach should delegate a student manager to check the 
condition of the bus at the conclusion of the trip, to verify its con- 
dition and pick up any personal items that may have been left 
behind. If there is any indioiion of vandalism, there should be a 
thorough investigation, and those responsible should be severely 
punished. 


SUMMARy 

Transportation problems will vary from school to school, and 
rfjywnsibiUiie* will depend on the methods 
used. Most schools use cither hhed or school-owned vehidcs for 
the transportation of their athletic teams. In schoob that have a 
number of vehicles, there is luually a transportation direaor w ho 
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will handle most of the details in this area, thus simplifying the 
athletic director's responsibilities. In order to facilitate the ar- 
rangement of transportation for the athletic teams, the athletic di- 
rector should utilize standard forms when requesting suclt a service. 
He should have a form for individual trips that are not on the 
regular schedule, and another form for arranging transportation 
for complete season schedules. 

It may be advisable to schedule more than one activity at the 
same location, since this will reduce sclieduHng problems and 
eliminate the need to make the same trip for another activity at a 
later date. Whether such sdieduling is feasible depends on the 
availability of facilities for more than one activity. The director 
should be careful to avoid scheduling activities that are noncom- 
patible. Certain activities cannot be scheduled at the same time 
without creating hardships for one of the groups. Another svay to 
make the most of facilities is to schedule one group asvay from 
home and another at iiome if they both utilize the same facilities. 
'This will further reduce scheduling problems. 

The athletic director must cooperate with the transpoTiation 
director by making the athletic sch^ules av-ailable as early as pos* 
sible. Special trips, such as those for atiileiic events, may require 
adjustments by the transportation director, and any trips that are 
requested late may create serious problems for him. If a contest 
is rescheduled, the athletic director should make certain that the 
transportation director is informed immediately so he can readjust 
hb s<^edule. 

It is the responsibility of the coaches to see that the athletes 
do not create any disorder during a trip. They must realize that 
they will be held responsible for the proper conduct of their 
groups during such trips. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The k™ "public icUtions- dccCTibcc an extremely trad atea, 
and the methodt to be uted .fill be t? ^ 

tended objectite. The batic purpose of publtc rela.ionj m *e 
of athletim is to sell the program and CTea.e ^ 

ous activities. These ttfo basic objectives are '""''tangeable^J. 
creating interest, tfe may sell the program, and by selling the po- 

gram we will create tlie interest. jnrrMse 

The director must deselop a selltng program *at t.,11 maease 
Ute interest and gain the support of the community, the studenn 
the faculty the administration, and the board of education. Some 
of the memods he uses to create good public relations will overlap 
in their inlluencei others t.ill be aimed a. one particular group. 

The Community 

The director must attempt to make the salues of the athletm 
program obvious to the uxpayets and the parenB. He “ 

su^Tto have these group, attend the ac.mt.es so they tan see 

themselves the possible results of the program. 

In order to create interest, the director should keep the van- 
ous activities included promiuen. in the mintb of the communny 
by u.iliting the mass media, such as dte local netfspapets, radio, 
^ j t ■ He should provide as much infonnation as possible 
to thmrmedia Tliey will not always be able to utilize everything 
he give, them, but they will usually try to use what theyram 
* Prior to the opening of the seasons, the director should see 
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that these media receive a complete resume of pertinent inform; 
tion regarding each team. On the college level, the athletic d 
rectors usually provide such information through a commercial! 
printed brochure of several pages, but the high sdiool directc 
may include die necessary information on one or ttvo typeuTitte 
sheets. During the season he should be certain that game an 
match results are supplied to as many newspapers, radio station 
and television stations as possible. He may also see that interestin 
sidelight material is supplied to them from lime to time. At tli 
conclusion of the seasons, the director should supply a resume t 
team and individual peifonnances. Through these various meat 
die community will constantly be informed of the athletic aaiv 
ties in their school. 

Athletic schedules should be posted in as many areas througl 
out the community as possible. TTie standard procedure is to di 
tribute printed schedules on large sheets of cardboard to a numb« 
of locations where they will be posted in prominent places. Scliei 
ules should be colorful and have an eye-attracting motif. Soir 
athletic departments include a picture of the varsity team on the 
schedules to attract additional interest. 

In many communities, a large sign made out of plywood nia 
be situated in a prominent location. Tlie sign may be constnicie 
with the cooperation of the Industrial arts depanment of d 
school. It should be painted a bright color, possibly the scho< 
colon, and should indicate the complete schedule for the season 

The distribution of u-allci-size scliedule cards should kec 
the members of die community familiar with the activities schci 
uled. ^Vith these cards readily available, interested communii 
members will rarely forget when an activity is scJieduled. Can 
may be placed in public places for ready distribution, or they ca 
be spread throughout the community by members of the athlet 
squads and other imerested students. The cost of scliedule car* 
may be absorbed by the aUiletic department, or a local industi 
may pay for their priming and utilize the opposite side of the car 
for advertising. 

It may be possible for the athletic director to arrange son 
type of display in a store window or other prominent area ju 
prior to die season’s opening. One such display with which we ha 
a great deal of success was a collection of squad pictures datir 
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had to the early twenties. To j’^piOTres. The 

membeis of the community loaned us placed in a store 

piaure. rrere attached to a large cardtord ^ „f 

.■indow. It rra, quite -"teresung to photographs for 

the community searching back ® attract com- 

familiar faces. Many other types o p disDla>‘5- dis- 

munity inter.. Uniform S. ^ing by- 

pla,. of sTirious other T 

Speaal progr^s ‘ and parent groups, the 

munity support. Through fra . . j if,e community-, 

department can 

By using mosaes. speeches b) s made familiar with 

Jent. tSe members of 

many problems and achie\emen , inno\-ation »n the field 

Parents- nights are a " ,he stall nay inform the 

of high school athlelics. • „„ipmenl, insurance, con- 

parents of the athletes on such ^ discipline and any 

Zoning, nniningregula.ionheltp^l«- , .,pe of 

other appropriate sobjecu. Some ,hc ute. ro £a- 

clioic that deals with ‘'”!?-,^„„,ed cotomoniq loeoibm 
nuliarire the parents and o clinic consists o! haring the 

with these areas. Another ■>!“ "'^V^ion. with the parent, 
coaching sulf condna C 

inrited to obsene dte protedu.es that 

The Students die sto- 

Seseral of the “'“‘"‘“'^'^Tth'e community as well « 
dent imdy, since dtey are „di„, and televn.on wnll 

students oi the school. The PP^ ,chedule cards, and dis- 
have its effect. » will ffnd dtat interested stu- 

plays. The athletic dep"-"™ ^.e staff member, but . 

Luts will attend P'"?"-” f^.^c adu'“ “ ' 

there is considerable ^ aitendince because oi lack oi 

be necessary to hour s.urle ^ 


be necessaij 

addition to these 
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ties in the school, and the director should make certain that his 
staff members cooperate with those responsible for its production. 
The yearbook, •which most liigli schools sponsor, will also provide 
an excellent opportunity for displaying group and individual pic- 
tures, as well as action shots during particular activities. 

In one school we published our own athletic newspaper. This 
paper did not require a great deal of time to organize, and it was 
reproduced on a ditto machine. Varsity, junior varsity, junior 
high, and intramural activiti» were included in this one-page 
paper, which was distributed to die homerooms and posted on 
the bulletin boards. In this paper, we were able to include much 
more information regarding our activities than would normally 
appear in either the local newspaper or the school paper. The 
director may find it possible to delegate the responsibility for such 
an undertaking to members of tlie varsity club, and the task will 
supply them with a valuable educational experience. 

The athletic bulletin board, which should attract a considera- 
ble amount of interest, should include information on all the 
activities that are functioning at that particular time of the year. 
The information posted on this board should be arranged neatly 
and tidily; it should not be a hodge-podge of notices hung care- 
lessly, with little organization. Each area should be clearly desig- 
nated, so a student approaching the board will know just where 
to gain the information he desires. 

^Ve try to have most of our notices typed, using a broad- 
nibbed pen for the headings, so the information listed can be 
clearly noted from a considerable distance. In one area rve post 
information about our own atiiletic groups— schedules, notices to 
the teams, newspaper clippings, action pictures of our oivn teams 
and data on individual or team performances, such as league 
standings, scoring records, game statistics, and the like. In an- 
other area we include all our intramural information, with a 
listing of the schedules, tournaments, game results, standings, indi- 
\idual scoring, .and any other information pertinent to this area. 
Finally, we have another area for pictures and cartoons. Some of 
the pictures are instructional in nature, clipped from our coach- 
ing magazines; others shosv popular athletic figures in action, and 
are obtained from sports magazines or newspapers. One of the 
most popular items on onr bulletin board is a collection of car- 
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toons dealing solely with athletics and activities closely related to 
them. We feci if we can attract the students and faculty to our 
bulletin board by iliese cartoons, they irill soon be reading over 
the notices and may become mtire interested in our activities. We 
have built up files of pictures and cartoons over a period of years 
and now have an extensive supply of such material. The students 
themselves often bring in imeresiing articles, pictures, or cartoons, 
and these are posted on tfie board, then added to our files. 

Another method of indicating the values of the athletic pro- 
gram to the students is through various types of assembly pro- 
grams. Games or matches may be played, or staff members may 
simply discuss the activities and have students demonstrate their 
skills. The arvard assembly sers'cs to indicate the number of activi- 
ties that arc available and the number of boys who participate. 

The pep meeting or rally i« another excellent way to inaease 
interest and to emphasite school spirit and the values that can be 
derived from being a member of the athletic group. The liming of 
pep meetings is extremely important. The idea! limes for them are 
just before the opening of the season. Just before a contest with an 
arch rival, or just before an extremely important contest that will 
determine the team's relative success during the season. 

Finally, movies of U»e various activities provide an excellent 
means of developing student interest. At an assembly program, 
members of the staff may present movies of the previous or cur- 
rent season and give a short resume along with them. These movies 
can also be used in physical education classes, as a teaching medium 
as well as a method of creating interest. Junior high students are 
often extremely interested in this program, and it can do much to 
increase their desire to partidpate. 

Athletic department movies are often stored aivay after the 
coaches and the players have reviewed them in an attempt to im- 
prove their performances. Tlie athletic department is losing an 
excellent opportunity if they do not use them for public relations 
purposes. 

The Faculty, Administration, ond Board of Educotion 

Many directors will find it rtecessary to convince the members 
of the faculty, the adminisiralion, and the board of education that 
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the athletic program is Avorth ihe time, effort, and money spent 
upon it. A new director may disco\er that the athletic prt^ram is 
simply tolerated rather than considered an integral function of 
the scliool. It is his responsibility to convince these groups that his 
program is as important as any in the curriculum. 

All the methods of reaching the community and the students 
trill have an effect on these groups as well. The faculty, administra- 
tion. and board of education will be exposed to the projects that 
the director utilizes to improve the attitude in the community 
tots-ard athletics, and they cannot avoid being affected by the de- 
partment's public-relations program for the students. In addition, 
however, the Uiree groups should rcceise complimentary passes for 
all athletic activities svhhin the school. The recipient of such a 
pass svill consider it a personal courtesy extended to him rather 
than a blanket poliq-. Tlie athletic department should have such 
passes printed by ilie local priming shop or the graphic arts de- 
partment of the school, and have the recipient's name either 
primed or vTitten on the card. This procedure will usually en- 
courage mem ben of these groups to attend Ute actirities. 

A report on athletic activities will keep the administration 
and the board of education abreast of the athletic program. Such 
a report should attempt to impress these two groups ss'ilh the 
variety of the activities, the number of contests in each, and the 
number of participants. It will particularly impress them if the 
director can indicate that the athletic department is offering a 
broad interscholastic program in which a large percentage of the 
students participate. In most instances, the administration and the 
board control the purse strings of the school, and if they arc im- 
pressed by these reports, they will be more likely to look favorably 
on requests for desirable expenditures. 
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So. of 

participants 


RCrORT ON LNTOSCHOLASnC ATMtmCS 

Submitted by: 

No. 

Aetivilits font 

Vanity football ® 

Junior varsity football ® 

Junior high football ^ 

Cross-country ' 

Varsity basltetball 

Junior varsity basketball 17 

Junior high basketball: 

8th grade 

7ih grade * 

Varsity westling 
Junior high westling 
Varsity baseball ’• 

Junior vanity baseball J 

Junior high baseball | 

Vanity track 
Junior high track 
Toul number of participants. H5 

Total number of actisities: 15 

SUMMARY 

Public ,cl..iom coven an ea.renvel, bcoad 
uulizTin hi> venJen imo .he field of publ.c relanon,. 


Community: 

NetvspapcTS* 

Radio. 

Television. 

Schedules. 

Schedule signs. 

Schedule cards. 

Displays. 

Special programs. 
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Students: 

All die above. 

School newpaper. 

Athletic net«paper. 

Bulletin board. 

Assembly programs. 

Movies. 

Faculty, /}<imiriis{ra/ton, and Board of Education: 
All the above. 

Complimentary passes. 

Adiletic reports. 
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INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


In too many schooli intramural atliletics arc relegated fo a rather 
unimportant position in the over-all program. The intramural pro- 
gram should he on a par svltli imerscholastic athletics, since the 
degree of participation is relatively high. 

In smaller schools, a large percentage of the male students 
may be participating in imerscholastic athletics, and intramurals 
may be considered unnecessary. Nevertheless, they are still im- 
portant, for the athletic department must strive toward the goal 
of 100 per cent participation. In the larger school the intramural 
program is a must, since only a limited number of the boys will 
be participating in the imerscholastic program. 

The basic objective of an intramural program should be par- 
ticipation. The students roust be sold on the program, and this 
demands a good publldiy campaign. The program should not be 
a helter-skelter anangement; it requires well-organized planning 
and the services of several members of the staff. 

Organization 

Careful and complete organUatiorv vrill determine the success 
or failure of the intramural program. In too many instances, those 
in charge of such activities may spend considerable time in organ- 
izing the practice schedules for the sports they coach, but once they 
are responsible for an intramural activity they will attempt to or- 
ganizeit on the spur of the moment, without any preparation. This 
kind of supervision can only result in a poorly organized program. 

The time when the intramural program will be offered de- 
pends on school policy. It may funaion during an activity period, 
Z79 
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immediately after school, on Saturdays, in the evenings, or even 
before school in the morning. It is ideal if the program can be 
scheduled during the normal sdiool day. so every student will be 
able to participate at a time when the facilities will be readily 
asailablc- When it is scheduled after school, many students will be 
unable to participate, and hiciiities may also be required for otlier 
aaivities. An evening program runs the danger of being criticized 
for keeping students out on school nights. Both Saturday and 
before school programs rvill often eliminate many participants 
In our own situation, we have an activity period during svhich 
a large number of activities are scheduled, including inttamurals. 
Through careful planning, the individual departments are able to 
avoid conflicts by scheduling the wrious groups on different days. 
During the outdoor seasons, it is easy to arrange activities if there 
is suflicient outdoor area for several to function simultaneously. 
During the indoor period, more careful planning is required to 
make certain that the tarious groups will have an equal amount of 
time. Sometimes it is possible to utilize more than one of the pre- 
viously mentioned time periods; this tvill make it possible to fur- 
ther expand the program. 

Problems may arise when a limited number of facilities are 
asailable for similar actisities. Conflicts between such sjjorts as var- 
sity and junior sarsity basketball practice and intramural basket- 
ball are the most common. This problem has sometimes been 
soh’cd by scheduling a number of intramural games on the after- 
noons preceding scheduled varsity and junior varsity games, w’hen 
these teams usually do not practice. Similar arrangements can be 
made for other activities tltat lack facilities. The director will 
also find that varsity groups will not practice every afternoon. If a 
coach will indicate the pattern of his practice schedule, the intra- 
mural program may be scfieduled between practice sessions. This 
problem is usually more pressing for indoor activities. 

Tlie budget lor the intramural program should be completely 
supported by the board of education. Since intramurals are closely 
allied with the physical education program, much of the equip- 
ment necessary may be utilized by both programs. It may also be 
possible to use equipment that is also used in varsity and junior 
varsity sporu. Tlicre should be no need for the school system to 
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purchase duplicate equipment in order to sponsor an effective 
intramural program. 

Tlie method of organiling the groups for intramural competi- 
tion will raty with the local citattmtanccs- In larger schools. >1 
be possible to have separate leagues for each class beoiuse of the 
large number of participants. In other cases, it may be advisable 
to combine some classes to form groups. The number of partici- 
pants will determine the most advisable method. 

The director must strive tor equal competition at all times. 
There is no faster way to destroy an intiamitial program than to 
have one group dominate competition. If there are enough partici- 
pants at the eleventh- and twelfth-gn.de level, it is poss.ble to or- 
pnire fairly equal teams. It is not advisable to form ^ ' 

which seniors trill be competing against fteshmen in ' 

vities. At the high school level, the seniors or juniors ^ 

dominate such mmpetitlon. If the director ftirf. ‘h"' “ 
be possible to form a league that includes toys in gtadm t^ 
through twelve, he should eliminate the class f ^ 
teams combining members from the various levels. 
iots as captains and allowing them to select 

teams trcL all four grade, will serve to solte dm proWem. The 
intramural organiiation may follow one of these patterns. 


L/iTge Stfiool 

League A - 12th grade 
League B - Mth gt’de 
League C - 10th grade 
League D - 9th grade 
League E - 8th grade 
League F - 7th grade 


fitediumSiud School 


League A — 
League D — 
League C — 
League D — 


llih and 12th grades 
9ih and 10th grades 
8th grade 
7ih grade 


Small School 


League A — 
League B — 


gih thru 12tli grades (mixed teams) 
7th and 8th grades (mixed teams) 
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Participation is usually higher at the junior high level, both 
because the junior high boy has fetver other activities in which to 
participate, and because meml^rship on varsity and junior \'arsity 
squads will eliminate many boys in the high school program. 

\\lien forming the teams in our various leagues, we indicate 
that all boys who will be participating at any lime during the year 
should sign up at the outset ol tlte prt^ram. The participants are 
then selected to a team by the captains, who are appointed by the 
director because of their leadership qualities. When a boy partici- 
pates in an activity, he will do so as a member of this team. When 
he enters an individual activity, the points he earns are credited 
to his team’s score. Some boys will not desire to participate in all 
the activities, but when they do cltoose to do so they tvill be already 
assigned to a team. Tliis is extremely important when it comes to 
compiling the over-all team championships. It also tends to in* 
aeose participation, since die boys svil) wish to aid their team in 
die quest for the title. 

In order to guarantee participation by all those who indicate 
an inieresi in the various actisiiies, die members of each team are 
required to participate approximately an equal amount of time. 
This svill eliminate the danger of some boys not participating, e% en 
though they are interested in doing so. Eadi captain knows this 
requirement and must follow this regulation Or forfeit Uie contest. 
Here is an example of a regulation for games divided into quarters: 

Ten bo>s on a team — each boy plays tv.t> quancTs 
Nine boys on a team — sexen hoys play two qtiarten 
(«.o boys play three quarters 
Eight boys on a team — lour tnys play tt«n quarters 
tour lioys play three quarters 

Other contests should have similar regulations to insure almost 
equal participation. 

Selling the Program 

In order to increase participation, the director must sell his 
intramural program. The director and his staff must believe in the 
values of such a program, and the director may find, at limes, that 
he must sell the program to his staff as svell as to the student body. 
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The first step is providing a well-organized program. The boys 
will be impressed by an activity that is ready to function as soon 
as the preliminary arrangements, such as the determination of the 
teams, are completed. If they know exactly when and where they 
are scheduled to play, who will officiate, and other such pertinent 
information, they will tend to participate more than if such infor- 
mation is lacking. The equipment, scorekeepers, timers, officials, 
and other required personnel should be available and ready to 
function promptly. All delays must be avoided. 

The director must see that the program is publicized, both in 
the school and in the rommiinity. One section of the athletic bul- 
letin board should be set aside for intramural athletic informa- 
tion, neatly arranged and properly headed. This area should in- 
clude notices, league schedules, tournaments, league standings, 
intramural scoring leaders, intramural records, and any other in- 
formation that is likely to attract the interest of the students. 

In many areas, die interscholastic program is widely covered 
in the local newspaper, but the intramural program is rarely men- 
tioned. The director should attempt to include as much publicity 
on the intramural program as the newspaper will accept. Game 
and tournament results, standings, outstanding achievements, 
awards, members of the winning teams, and the like mil mean a 
great deal to the students who p.irticipate and to the community’s 
better understanding of the program. The school neivspaper should 
also include Slid] material; it may publish even more than the local 
newspaper, since the program functions within the school. 

The school’s public-address system also provides an excellent 
means of publicizing the intraraUTal program; the director may use 
it to report game results, announce scheduled activities, and recog- 
nize the winners of various events. 

A record board is another excellent way of publicizing the 
extent of the program to the students. By indicating the various 
activities and the team or individual winners, this board can help 
to develop interest in the over-all ptx^m. We use a brightly 
painted board and attach it to our bulletin board so it can hardly 
be ignored. 
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Activities 

The number and types of acthitiesofTcrcd will depend largely 
on the lacilitiw that ate at-ailaWc. Tlie director will also find that 
there will be a natural interest in some actit itirt. while oiliers will 
not evoke any interest. Tltis is usually the tesuU ol the jtopulatity 
of the activities in the particular area. Any activity that does not 
attract a considerable number ol participants inighl iKiter l*c elim- 
inated from the program so the time and the facilities can l)C l>ctter 
uiilited for ihtKc that arc more popular. Tlic director may find that 
a particular actitity will be receised enthusiastically at one level, 
but not at another. For this reason, he may hate dilTercnt aciisities 
at the different Icsels. Familiarity with the activity is anotlicr factor 
in its popularity. Intramurals have often lieen referred to as the 
"laboratory” for the physical etUication program, and tltis is ac* 
curate to a degree, hut all physical education activities are not 
feasible in the intramural program. Oirrelating the teacliing of the 
physical eduation department and the intramural program will 
prepare the students for partici|mton in unfamiliar activity. 
Taking this into account is one of the orpnuationa! respomibll* 
ities of the direaor. 

Although it would l)c difficult to indicate exactly vshtch ac- 
tivities will be appropriate because of differences in student in- 
terest and available facilities, tlic following may function effec- 
tively in an intramural program: 

rootball (u<k!c, uil, or tnwh) 

Field H<xkc)r 
Basketball 

Table Tennij and doublet) 

Badminton (lirigles and doubles) 

Volleyball 
BaseUU 

Tennii (singles and doubles) 

Box ling 
Gymnastics 
Rifle 
Lacrosse 

This does not imply that all these activities would be success- 
ful in all schools, and a number of other activities can be included 
if the facilities are available. 


CrostCouniry 
Wrestling 
Foul Shooilog 
Ice Hockey 
Snliball 

Tiatk and Field 
Coif 

Horseshoes 
Fencing 
Indoor Track 
Swimming 
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The director should be prepared tor all the activities he hopes 
to include, although a prograrn will often be affected by weather 
conditions. For example, we have had our ice hockey teams and 
schedules fully organiied, only to be thwarted by the weather. 

The nature of the activity will usually determine the type of 
schedule that will be appropriate. In team games, such as football, 
basketball, and baseball, a round-iohin schedule can be used. The 
number of rounds will be determined by the time available, the 
facilities, and the number of teams. In tome situations a single or 
double elimination tournament can be used for these team games 
if there is only a short time in ivhich to complete the schedule. In 
the high school program, it is often impossible to use a round-robin 
schedule for both soccer and field hockeyi they may have to be 
organized on an elimination basis to be certain that they ate com- 
pleted before weather forces their conclusion. 

The various types of elimination tournaments described in 
the chapter on scheduling are as applicable to intramural 
as they are to interscholastic. Another type of 
is used almost solely at the intramural level, is the ladder tmm- 
mem. This type of tournament is continuous: entries are 
inated. but radrer dropped lower on the ladder if they are detote^ 
The contestants are listed on separate cards and placed 
arrangement. Any contestant may challenge the one I' - 
ll the lower entry wins, the two will merely P™””- 

The loser may not challenge the entry above until he 
entry below-. In tliis manner, a contestant can move up *e Mder 
untH he reaches the top. If the entry at the top of the adde^to 
he either drops back into the second spot, or drops all the way to 
the bottom of the ladder, and all other entries move up one posi- 
uon. Here is an example of how this tournment works. 

A defeats B - B must defeat C before he can challenge 
A again. 

C defeats B - C moves into B’s spot, and B must defeat 

D before he can challenge C again. 

D defeats E - Same position, but E must defeat F be- 
fore he can diallenge D again. 
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B defeats A — One of iwo nieihods: A drops into B’s 
position and must defeat C before he can 
challenge B again, or A is dropped into 
F’s spot and all other entries move up 
one spot. 

This type of toiirrument is better adapted to individual 
sports such as table tennis, badminton, archer^-, horseshoes, and 
the like. Sucli a tournament will provide for longer competition 
than any of the elimination louinamcnis; it can be extended as 
long as the supervisor wishes. There arc various methods of dc- 
terminitig the final winner: 

1. The entry who is at the top on a specific date, which has 
been designated as tl:e end of the tournament, is declared the 
winner. 

2. Maintain a weekly record indicating which entry nas in 
the top spot at the end of each week: the entry who has held this 
spot most frequently is declared the winner. 

S. Mainuin a daily record; the entry who held the top spot 
most frequently or for the longest period of lime is designated 
the winner. 

Role of the Athlete 

Members of the ailileiic teams will often determine the suc- 
cess of die intramural program, either as participants or assistants. 
If at all possible, the athletes should not l>e allowed to participate 
in those initamural activities in v>hicli they are members of an 
intcncholastic team. The)- will have an unfair advantage when 
competing against bo^s who have not had the extensive cwiching to 
which the)- base been exposed. It is usually satisfactory to allow 
the athlete to participate in intramunil activities in which he is not 
an interscliolastic participanu 

In smaller schools, it may be necessary for the athletes to 
panicipate if tlie program is to function. If this is the case, the)- 
should be encouraged to participate, but the director must insure 
equal competition and see that the participating athletes are di- 
vided cquall) among the various competing groups. If there are 
a number of adtieies on one team. Use program will soon collapse 
because of die unequal competition whidi will rcsulL 
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If the school is o! a size »liere such a progiam may tuncuon 
effectively without the members of the athletic teams participaung. 
these boys can be of great assistance in improving the intramural 
program. Because of their familiarity with the patucu ar acuvities 
they will mahe excellent officials, timeheepets. scorekeepen, and 
the like. In some programs, the senior athletes are responsible for 
the coaching of the intmmnral teams. The athletes usually con- 
sider this an honor and handle their duties enihnsiasncall) and 
efficiently. This also has a positive affect on the participants, lar- 
ticularly at the junior liigl, school level, where the athletes on the 
\-arsity teams are held in high esteem. 

Finally, members of the Varsity Club may be »PP» “ 
a committee on intramural athletics. Their res^mibihtim ^1 
include most of those usually handled by the 
visor of the activity. This is an 'Sines' 

and it will acquaint these boys svith organizational res^nsibtlmes. 

At the same time, it will lighten the load of the director. 

Award Systems and Awards 

Winners in team and individual 

member as he progresses through the tournament. 

! Sim to ("sep. h ■ h,e) 

2 poinu for fourth place 
4 poincj for »h>rtt place 
7 points tor second place 
lo noints for 6rtt place 

10 pom we camDile the number 

of.a^rgafnXrhT;ra™^:^^^^^ 

“^ds am ;-ted to the members ol .he winning team, tn 
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team sports and take the form of inexpensive ribbons. For in- 
dividual activities, such as table tennis, badminton, archery, golf, 
and the like, sve present small trophies, svhich may be purchased 
very inexpensisely in large numben and engraved with gold foil, 
svhich is supplied as a part of the kit. 

In addition to team and individual ats-ards, sve present an 
over-all championship award at the end of the school year to the 
team that accumulates the greatest number of team points during 
the various activities. This award is a small plaque, svhich may 
also be purchased rather inexpensively and can be engraved by 
the director or an assistant. 

To determine the over-all champion for the year, sve utilize 
the standard team points as in track meets— five points for first 
place, three for second, and one for third. We keep a running score 
on our intramural board, so the participants know the team stand- 
ings at any time during die year. We have had some discussion 
about whether each activity should have equal weight ivhen 
team points are awarded. Some feel that certain activities, which 
may have more participants and longer schedules, should have a 
greater weight than some individual activities. We believe, how- 
ever. that each activity is important to the intramural program, 
and thus give an equal numbCT of points for all activities. We also 
feel that this will increase the interest and participation in the 
individual activities. Figure 59 indicates a standard form on which 
the over-all team points may be recorded during the year. 

Intramural Board 

The main purpose behind the intramural record board is to 
publicize the intramural program and keep the participants in- 
formed of the over-all records for the year. ^Ve list the various 
activities and indicate the winners as die activity is concluded. 
Under the individual aaivities, where there is both an indivdual 
winner and a team winner, we include both of these. At the bot- 
tom of our board, we indicate the team scoring for tiie over-all 
championship for the year. 

Reports 

At the end of the year, the director should compile a statistical 
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report on his intramural activities. This report should indicate the 
actinties offered, the number of participants in each activity at 
the rarious levels, and the over-all percentage of participation. This 
report, combined with the report on interscholastic activities, "'ill 
indicate the number of boys v-tho ate participating in the athletic 
program. If this report indicates a high percentage of participation 
in one program but not in the other, it might indicate that there 
is greater emphasis in one area, or that the leadership in one is 
superior to the other. If there is low participation in both, the 
director should do a little investigating; there may be something 
radically WTong vvitli the programs. On the other hand, if tlierc is 
a high percentage in both, then the director can assume that both 
programs are functioning effectively. If this is true, the director 
should have little difficulty in obtaining financial support for 
these areas. A report tliat may be utUued for reporting intramural 
activities and pvrticipation is shown in Figure 60. 
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Rg. 60 


IVI»A>tLRAL RARTIOfATJON REPORT 


Aclivilift 

High Sehool 

Slh Grade 

7lk Grade 

Tail Football 

120 

50 

60 

Soccer 

70 

- 

- 

Field Hockey 

86 

- 

- 

Cro»Country 

52 

41 

48 

Basketball 

iJO 

51 

62 

Wrestling 

48 

55 

42 

Volleyball 

128 

48 

57 

Table Tennis (singles) 

60 

40 

42 

Table Tennis (doubles) 

56 

58 

40 

Badminton (singles) 

50 

- 

- 

Badminton (doubles) 

48 

- 

- 

Ice Hockey 

52 

- 

- 

Foul Shooting 

62 

51 

55 

Softball 

100 

- 

- 

Baieball 

- 

47 

58 

Track and Field 

55 

46 

81 

Tennis (singles) 

47 

-■ 

“ 

Tennis (doubles) 

44 


•* 

Coif 

50 

- 

* 

Archery 

62 

- 

- 

Horseshoes 

56 

48 

52 

Number of boys eligible 

250 

70 

90 

Number of different boys pariidpaiing 

53 

64 

Percentage of participation 

60% 

767o 

71%, 

Nofcj- Athletes are not allowed to pailnapate in a ^)ort in 

which they an 

rmrabtr. 


Of an inleRchoIastic warn. 



292 Intramural Athletics 

SUMMARY 

Intramural athletics are too often considered of minor im- 
portance in the over-all athletic picture. Actually, this program 
is an important responsibility of the athletic department because 
of the large number of students upon which it has an effect. 

The organization of the intramural program is of extreme 
importance in deiermining its success. The activities may be 
offered at various limes, depending on tlte practice of the indi- 
vidual school; the director should attempt to utilize times when 
most students will be atailable for participation and facilities will 
also be arailable. The intramural groups should guarantee equal 
competition and not require younger students to participate 
against more mature boys. 

The director must sell this program to his staff, the students, 
the administration, and the community. A well-organized pro- 
gram is the Brsc step in this selling process. One section of the 
bulletin board should be reserved lor information pertaining to 
the intramural program. The local newspap>er and school news- 
paper may be utilized to publicize the program in the community 
and the school. The public-address system is another method of 
keeping the students posted on intramural athletic information. 

The activities to be oBered in an intramural program will 
depend on the interest of the students and the facilities available. 
An activity that creates no interest has no place in an intramural 
program; it sv'ill only result in a waste of time and facility use. The 
activities should have some relationship with those presented in 
the physical education program. The type of schedule to be uti- 
lized for the s-arious aciisitics ss-ill be determined by the nature of 
the activity and the time available. 

Members of interscholastic athletic teams may be utilized in 
various ofHcial capacities; tliey will be of considerable assistance 
because of titeir familiarity with the activities. An intramural 
committee may also lie appointed by the Varsity Club to assist 
with this program. 

It is advisable to conduct individual activities on a team 
basis, with the participants being awarded team points for their 
achievements. Inexpensive awards should be presented for team 
winners, individual winners, and the over-all citampion. Tlie top 
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teams should be awarded points for their performances in the 
various activities, and the director should maintain a record of 
these points; the highest-scoring team should receive an award 
at the end of the year. 

An attractive intramural board will serve two functions— 
publicizing the program and indicating the results of the various 
activities. The director should submit a statistical report to the 
school administration at the end of the school year, indicating the 
variety of activities offered, the number of participants, and the 
percentage of participation. This report, combined with the report 
on interschobslic athletics, will indicate to the director if these 
programs are gaining the degree of participation tliey should have. 
A positive indication will also strengthen the director's case when 
he requests equipment for either program. 
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